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s 6 feet in diameter like toothpicks is no job for a softie! This 


huilt for it right from the start—right down to the bearings. And 


for the trucks which haul these back-breaking giants over the most 
Bowel tapered and straight roller bearings have been engineered 
to last longer, perform better under any road or load con 


like those 
W hat- 


here's a complete line of tapered, 


h work as this 
staking quality control plus basic bearing design refinements 
ht—have reduced Bower bearing failure to a practical minimum. 
duct, if it uses bearings. specily Bower! 

suurnal roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
>UL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC ° DETROIT 14, 
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ADVANCED SPHER-0-HONED DESIGN 
REDUCES WEAR 


Spherically generated roll heads ¢ Higher 
flange with larger two-zone contact ¢ Larger 
oil groove * Honed races 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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MANAGEMENT'S NO. 1 WORRY. Greater volume is yielding a narrower 


margin of earnings, but businessmen see no solution but to boost volume still higher. 


SENATE’S HARSH LIGHT FALLS ON LURID DOINGS OF THE TEAM- 
STERS. McClellan committee unrolls a story that shakes a giant union 


POWER PEACE. Midwest producers for nation’s largest pool 
MID-EAST CLOUDS IN BERMUDA SKY. Tensions from the Middle East are 


a recurring theme in the talks between Eisenhower and Macmillan 


WHY DUTCH BID STIRS FIGHT. U.S. airlines see crucial issue in KLM 


request for new U.S. routes 


GAS FRETS OVER FPC. 


permanent regulation 


IN BUSINESS. News about Fairbanks vs. Penn-Texas, children’s right to sell 
worms, Trans American’s fight, the climbing cost of living 


If producers don’t get legislation soon, they face 





British Step Up Bids for Car Export Sales 


Thriving Cuba Brews a Storm. Despite prosperity, deep split between Batista sup- 
porters and rebel Fidelists threatens explosion 


In Business Abroad 
Aluminum Woos Auto Industry, going after entire auto market for metal 


Anatomy of Consumer Credit. A monumental report published by the Federal 
Reserve gives the facts, if not the answers to debatable questions 


Rails Thrive—Their Stocks Sag. Investors fear the pressure of costs 


The Giants Get Scrambled. Seven companies fall out, and seven join the $50- 
million earnings club in 1956 


In Washington. News about auto insurance, Texas-New Jersey pipeline, highway 
billboards, Snake River power development 


Labor Probe’s Ripples Reach Far into AFL-CIO leadership and Teamsters ranks. . 
What's Worrying the Unions. A survey of the problems of union officials 

Texas Legislature Probes Union Insurance Venture 

No Pay Upheaval. Labor Dept. reports on impact of 1956 rise in minimum 


After the Battle at Glen Alden. Opposition forces squelched the Maremont Auto- 
motive Products deal, but the issue may not be dead 


CPR’s New Brain. Giant computers go international for Canadian Pacific 
in Management 


In Marketing 


Consumers Are Loaded, But Are They _ to Spend? Slow pre-Easter buying 
has the retailers worried, but not scared. 


Auto Dealer Franchises in Peril. 
Credit Clamp. New York State stiffens rules to eliminate installment abuses 


New state lows threaten Detroit's anton 


It’s a “Who Cares?” Market. Stock prices flop along with very low volume. Nobody 
seems really to believe either the bulls or the bears 


Wall Street Talks 


Laminated Wood Beams Compete With Steel. They‘re stronger and often cheaper 
Giving a Wornout Tanker a New Lease on Life with a new midsection 
New Products 


In Regions 


Birds of a Feather Produce Together. Harvard psychologist comes up with formula 
for assuring teamwork and results in small-group action 

In Research 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 

Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............-eeeeeeee 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 

Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Pee See Ge We CIE, Es ea dwiercccrcctcccscscuseneceoentind 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) ‘ 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).... 2... . cc eee eee eee eees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............. 
Oe CES GI Meh vccccnenesass bess sh centcctasscrcescesdesnents 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks tt45,820 57,603 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 85,349 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 29,047 

U. S$. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 28,431 
outstanding 


Total federal reserve credit 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank debits (in millions) 


© Preliminary, week ended March 16, 1957. t Estimate. 
——_ UL Tie designated markets, middling 14 ie. 


THE PICTURES—Canadian Pacific Railway—186; Grant Compton—co' 
international Silver Co.—178 (bot.); Herb Kratovil—42 (top rt. & bot. cen.), 


Merrill—167; Joan Sydiow—66; U.P.—43 (bot. cen. & bot. rt.); W.W.—46, 50, 151 
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The magic combination—men, oil, 
imagination—has opened a brilliant 
era of industrial achievement through 
petrochemistry. So fast has this thriv- 
ing source of chemical ingredients 
developed that today more than 60 
oil companies are engaged in pro- 
ducing petrochemicals. In 1935 there 
was but one! 


Today’s steady flow of petrochemi- 
cals supplies raw materials for 
industries making a thousand taken- 
for-granted things—from fabrics to 
fertilizers. Categories of finished prod- 
ucts include plastics, cosmetics, 
drugs, detergents, paints, insecti- 
cides, synthetic rubber. New products 
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What combination unlocks 
nature’s richest treasury? 


join these lists at the rate of almost 
400 a year! 


Already accounting for half the U.S. 
production of organic chemicals, pet- 
rochemicals appear destined for an 
even greater share. Continuing 
discoveries, accelerated produc- 
tion, stimulated demand-—these are 
characteristic achievements of Amer- 
ican industry impelled by a free 
competitive economy toward a goal 


of greater and greater abundance. 


Tosmooth the road for petrochemical 
progress, constructive financial serv- 
ices supplement technical skill and 
efficient management. At Bankers 
Trust—working through our corre- 
spondent banks—our part consists of 
making readily available the special 
banking facilities suited to individual 
company plans—just as we can help 


you in your business. 


BANKERS TRUST @&& 


COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. Rector 2-8900 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 
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by JEROME SULLIVAN 
Boston Globe reporter 


“Yankee businessmen aren’t 


There's a bit of Wausau “way down east” ' noted for being talkative. But 


in NEW ENGLAND 


they opened up to me about 
the Wausau Story. Wausau, 
I learned, has come to mean 


‘ a way of doing business in the insurance 
{ field. It all started from a way of life in 
‘Wausau, Wisconsin, which is home base for 

aul Sdll Or Employers Mutuals. These folks have made 

the warm, neighborly atmosphere of that 


Employers Mutuals, with offices across the country, writes all 
lines of fire and casualty insurance. We are one of the largest 
in the field of workmen’s compensation. For further information 
see your representatwe (consult telephone directory) or write 
us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


town a distinctive brand of business rela- 
tionship. With the help of a Boston photog- 
rapher I’ve tried to capture that Wausau 
brand image as I found it in New England.” 


“Historic old First Church in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
was organized in 1632. When the present church, erected 
in 1829, was damaged by a hurricane, the construction com- 
pany of Donald S. Tait, Inc., was called in. They accom- 
plished the delicate restoration job without changing the 
original architectural charm or beauty. Mr. Tait (left) told 
me he gets far more than insurance counseling from his 
friend, Henry Dennison, New England branch manager for 
Employers Mutuals, shown here with him. ‘Henry’s advice 
was of great help to me in many ways when I was getting 
my construction business started. His is a business friendship 
that goes all the way.’ I got the impression that this is typical 
of Employers Mutuals’ relationship with policyholders.” 





"Old lronsides’ in Boston Harbor forms an historic 
background for deep sea diver John Simpson as he dons 
his gear. His employer, 87 year old George M. Bryne (right), 
heads up the George M. Bryne construction company of Bos- 
ton, specialists in marine construction and an Employers 
Mutuals policyholder. Despite the obvious hazards inher- 
ent in deep sea diving, Employers Mutuals engineers, in 
cooperation with the policyholder, were able to work out 
effective safety controls. A good example, I understand, of 
Employers Mutuals’ knack for studying a problem and 
then working closely with the policyholder’s own staff in 
helping to reduce accidents—and insurance costs. This 
seems to be the distinctive ‘Wausau way’ of doing business.” 
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READERS REPORT 





“Worm’s Eye View” 


Dear Sir: 

As a secretary in the engineering 
department of a branch plant of 
one of the major companies— 
which favors its supervisors and 
foremen with “appraisal inter- 
views,” I was interested in the 
article on executive coaching 
{|BW—Mar.9’57,p61}. 

Looking at this from a “worm’s 
eye view” (from the bottom up), 
it seems to me that management is 
overlooking a valuable aid. Why 
not have the people who work for 
the supervisor contribute their 
opinion? After all, the success of 
a supervisor is based (or should 
be) on how well those who work 
for him perform—not how well 
he can “butter-up” the boss! 

(Mrs.) ETHELWYNNE RIDGE 
SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 


The Navy Way 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Executive Coaching 
Catches On [BW—Mar. 9°57,p61}| 
is perhaps somewhat misleading in 
the statement that “the Navy... . 
follows the practice of showing an 
officer the report only when it is 
bad.” 

If memory serves, in the Navy 
it is mandatory that an officer re- 
ceiving an unsatisfactory mark in 
his “fitness report” be shown that 
report by his reporting senior. Fur- 
ther, the officer being marked 
“unsatisfactory” must positively in- 
dicate that he has seen the report, 
and may if he so desires comment 
upon it in an official letter for- 
warded with the report. 

Many, possibly a majority, of 
marking seniors, make it a practice 
to always show an officer his fit- 
ness report, irregardless of marks 
assigned. .. . 

All fitness reports prepared on 
an individual officer, good or bad, 
are filed together in Washington 
and may at any time be inspected 
by the officer concerned. 

RoBERT T. SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Kudos 


Dear Sir: 

I read with enormous interest the 
article Housing Squeeze on Work- 
ers {[BW—Feb.23'57,p75]. There 
has never been a clearer presenta- 
tion of the problem of families 
earning too much to be eligible for 
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All-Steel Fire Boat. Three rivers flow through Pittsburgh, Pa., so water-front fires can be a problem. The City recently bought _ 
this husky fire boat, and officials specified that it be built mainly from USS Cor-Ten steel plates. This high-strength low-alloy steel 
has proved its unusual resistance to corrosion in similar applications. In addition all exterior decks and ladders are surfaced with . 
USS -Multigrip Steel Floor Plates providing safe, sure footing for firemen who must move about quickly even when decks are wet. © 





Red, Turquoise And Yellow are the exterior colors of this new steel school at 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. The building is sheathed with colorful, porcelain- 
enameled steel panels made by the U. S. Steel Homes Division of United States 
Steel. All-steel schools like this one are now being ordered for occupancy in 
September, 1957. 








Gather 'Round The Water Cooler. 
Most offices have a good, cold water 
fountain for employees. This one is 
ei ae EE made almost entirely from USS Steel. 


The top is USS Stainless Steel, so it 
Throw Away The Shovels. The Indiana Turnpike finally completes this nation’s net- always looks clean and inviting. The 
work of high-speed toll roads between New York and Chicago. To eliminate snow at the bottom kick plate is also made from 
toll gates, a hot water snow-melting system was installed under the roadway. U. S. Steel’s Stainless to resist corrosive floor-clean- 
National Tube Division supplied the strong, steel pipe for this important job. ing solutions. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE . . OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY ; . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 

7-615 


See The United States Steel Hour. It's a full-hour TV program presented every other 
Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 





End decimal, -point errors with the firstand =o 
ONLY CALCULATOR THAT SETS ALL DECIMALS AUTOMATICALLY: 


17 
v7 
u 
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MARCHANT’S NEW 


ECIeMAGIC 


Deci- Magic is the world’s first and only 
calculator to set decimals automatically in 
the keyboard and all dials with a single 
key setting! The drifting decimal is gone 
forever—and with it the embarrassment, 
trouble, and expense that go with wrong 
answers. 

Touching just one key one time guaran- 
tees you correct decimals from the start of 
a problem right through to the result in the 
answer dial. Then Deci- Magic automati- 


cally positions the carriage dials in readi- 
ness for starting your next calculation. 

Now you have positive protection against 
misplaced decimals . . . with the new 
Deci- Magic! This big new advantage, and 
many other exclusive advanced features, 
make Deci- Magic the easiest calculator to 
use ever built. Ask your nearby Marchant 
Man for a demonstration . . . or send the 
coupon for details about this amazing new 
Marchant. 


DECI-MAGIC does it ALL for you—automatically ! 
ALL Decimal Setting + ALL Dial Positioning + ALL Clearing 


Mail this coupon, with your business letterhead, 
to the address at right for B-3 


information on the new Deci-Magic . . C) 


Index to Modern Figuring 
by Marchant Methods . . . . «6 « C) 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





ee 
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that’s DECI- MAGIC! 


9900909090006 
96090990006 


>909000000 
909000000 
°900000000 
°90000000060 
"909006006 
"900000006 
"200000006 


-8OS9000 
cv Ce 


You touch one key one time to set all your decimals automatically... 





Automatically sprayed-on 
drawing compounds 
cut metal-forming costs 


NEW DEVILBISS METHOD SAVES COMPOUND, COATS 
EVERY PART EXACTLY ALIKE, IS FULLY AUTOMATIC 





Split-second timing. DeVilbiss WDB automatic guns spray exact amounts of 
drawing compound evenly over specific areas of die, as it opens and closes. To 
synchronize spray with press cycle, cam-actuated air valve is worked off the ram. 
In other instances, a solenoid air valve is actuated by chain-drive timer, operating 


off gear wheel. 


Now you can cut stamping costs, 
increase production rates, get 
uniform application of drawing 
compound in your production of 
stamped or formed metals. 
DeVilbiss spray method and ver- 
satile spray guns eliminate waste- 
ful swabbing, rolling, or dripping 
lubricants — save you time and 


money! 


DeVilbiss WDB Gun is designed 
and built specially for applying 
die lubricants. It is compact, dura- 
ble; sprays all types of compounds 

from the lightest oil to the 
thickest creamy or foamed mate- 
rials. Spray pattern is completely 


adjustable, from a fine round 
shape for narrow stock, to a broad 
fan for wide surfaces. The gun is 
built to maintain precise, constant 
rate of application; is easy to in- 
stall, and offers low maintenance. 


For full details, see your nearest 
supplier today; or write us direct. 
The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeViLBISS 


DEVILBISS HELPS YOU GET THE MOST FROM THE SPRAY METHOD 
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public housing and yet unable to 
afford the prices commercial build- 
ers must charge. 

I thought you might be interested 
to know that the United Housing 
Foundation was organized for the 
express purpose of helping non- 
profit groups—civic, labor, and 
veteran—to provide housing for 
families in just the income bracket 
in which the Stadelmans find them- 
selves. ... 

ROGER SCHAFER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Your article “Housing Squeeze 
on Workers” [BW—Feb.23’57, 
p75] . . . does an excellent job de- 
lineating an economic area fer 
which the national goal of “a de- 
cent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American 
family” . . . appears to be receding 
rather than coming nearer... . 

Jack R. SCHONBORN 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations to you on your 
very fine article about Dallas and 
Fort Worth [BW—Mar.9’57,p101]. 
We appreciate all the fine things 
you had to say about Dallas and 
our Fort Worth cousins. 

BILL MORGAN 
GENERAL MANAGER 
KLIF 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Flood Insurance 


Dear Sir: 

Insurance against flood ,[BW— 
Feb.23°57,p149| has been available 
for many years. This office recently 
paid a client on a loss which oc- 
curred on August 6, 1956, in 
Uniontown, Pa., in the amount of 
$208,512. We are currently nego- 
tiating and have in effect blanket 
coverage for companies that have 
from one to over 59 locations. 

S. HERBERT MELLER 
MELLER & CO. 
NEW YORK, 16, N. Y. 


Lowering the Barriers 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial [BW—Feb.23°57, 
p204] recommending a change in 
our present immigration laws is 
similar to most attacks on. the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Act 
in that your arguments are on a 
high sounding theoretical basis 
without touching on any of the 
really relevant questions. 

As a matter of fact, the main 
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Fire Recorp BuLierin FR 56-5 


50 Cents 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION e International 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET 
A NON-PROFIT TECHNICAL AND 





To promote the science and improve the methods of fire protection and prevention; 


BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
to oblain and circulate information on these subjects and to secure 





the co-operation of its members and the public in establishing proper safeguards against loss of life and property by fire. 





OCCUPANCY FIRE RECORD 
RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 


APRIL 19, 1956, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., 
$100,000 - Fire protection weaknesses that 
caused this fire are responsible for most of 
the serious fires in retail lumber yards. The 
lumber and building supplies storage sheds 
were unsprinklered, sheds were combustible 
and congested, and no watchman or automatic 
fire detection equipment was provided. The 
fire was beyond control in an undivided 400- 


ft.-long lumber shed when discovered by a 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE! Fire records are grim remind 
that there is no substitute for insta x 
the-clock sprinkler protection, 
efforts of an entire lifetime can 
of moments. 

Is anything worth that risk — es 
consider that the installation of a 
Sprinkler System reduces fire insur 
50% to 90%. 


nt, automatic, around- 
Without sprinklers, the 
be wiped out in a matter 


pecially when you 
Grinnell Automatic 


ance premiums from 
Grinnell Sprinklers are an investment that 





Manufacturing, 


passing taxi driver at 4:26 A.M. 

AUGUST 5, 1954, GREAT FALLS, MONT., 
$1,400 - Hot ashes left in an uncovered metal 
barrel set fire to a wall of this wooden storage 
building. Operation of one sprinkler practi- 
cally extinguished the fire and caused the 
water-flow alarm to ring which was heard by 
the watchman. Responding to the watchman’s 
telephone alarm firemen found the fire practi- 


cally extinguished. 


not only pay for themselves, 

substantial cash dividend. 
We shall gladly survey your property and submit an 

estimate, without cost or obligation. Write or phone 


Grinnell Company, Inc., 2 
Providence 1, . . > 265 West Exchange Street, 


@) GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


but then start paying you a 


Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





...@qual dependability for your product 


One of the recent Lamb Electric developments is a motor to 
drive submerged pumps on military aircraft—for transfer of 
fuel from reserve to engine tanks. 

For such an important application, motor reliability far beyond 
that normally called for was needed. To insure this degree of re- 
liability in its actual operation of driving the submerged pump, 
test requirements for the motor were exceptionally rigorous. 
As the result of advanced engineering and design, greatly in- 
creased brush life, and ability to operate at extremely high tem- 

peratures and withstand severe shock tests, the motor passed 
gruelling tests with flying colors. 


The skill and experience exemplified here is available to your 
company to provide dependable power for your new or re- 
designed products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY «+ KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lamb Electric— Division of Sangamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario. 


Electric MOTORS 





argument in your editorial is pretty 
well disproved by an article in the 
same issue which points out that 
since the first of the year, some 
6,000 Britishers each week are 
leaving the British Isles. 

Before changing the present 
quota system, wouldn’t the more 
sensible thing to do be to lower the 
present restrictions and perhaps 
give the British people as well as 
others who fall under the quota 
system some additional incentive 
to come to America? 

The great problem of course is 
that once we change the present 
quota system, what quota system 
will we use? Once a rigid quota 
system is done away with, is it not 
likely that the whole problem 
would become a political football? 
The quota system would then be 
set by various pressure groups. 

And again, once you have done 
away with a rigid quota system is 
it not then logical to lower the 
barriers to immigration from 
Africa and Asia? 

. Only by adherence to im- 
migration quotas designed to per- 
petuate the fundamental racial 
strain of our nation can our nation 
remain great. You must know full 
well, that by far the largest portion 
of any proposed migration would 
not be of European stock. . . . What 
you are voicing is no haphazard 
plan, but a long conceived program 
to so mongrelize this nation that 
the bedrock civilization will be ir- 
reparably lost. 

We must be eternally vigilant to 
prevent such an eventuality. . 

A. T. SWISHER 
PRESIDENT 
CONSOLIDATED CREDIT CORP. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New Name 


Dear Sir: 

The Personal Business column 
[BW-—Feb.23'57,p182] was read 
with interest. 

Only one criticism. The term 
“non sked” was used to describe 
our members’ airline operations. 
The proper industry term is “Sup- 
plemental Air Carriers’—a result 
of our five years of hearings before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. .. . 

Supplemental Air Carriers have 
the right to conduct 10 scheduled 
flights between any pair of points 
in the United States, during any 
calendar month. The right to con- 
duct scheduled charter flights 
within the United States is un- 
limited. . . 

J. A. ForsyTH 
AIRCOACH TRANSPORT ASSN., INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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How to build 





into an office layout 


Johns-Manvillie Asbestos Movable Wallis can be quickly changed at will 


You can make your offices com- 
pletely flexible with J-M Asbestos 
Movable Walls. They are readily 
movable, yet have the stability and 
appearance of permanent and solid 
wall construction. 

Johns-Manville Movable Walls can 
be erected, disassembled and re- 
located time and again—wherever a 
change in space is required. This time- 
saving and money-saving flexibility 
permits quick and economical altera- 
tions in size, arrangement or type 
of layout. 

J-M Movable Walls are prefinished 
in stippled, textured colors of light 


green, light tan and light gray, with 
other solid colors available on order. 
Their hard, tough finish is scratch and 
stain resistant. These walls lend dig- 
nity and beauty to any type of 
office interior. 


Made of asbestos and cement J-M 
Movable Walls are fireproof, strong, 
rotproof and long lasting. Wall 
changes can often be made in a few 
days or during a weekend. You save 
construction dollars. For free brochure 
‘Asbestos Movable Walls,”’ write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 
17, N. Y. In Canada, write 565 Lake- 
shore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ontario. 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on 
NBC-TV, sponsored aiternate 
Sundays by Johns-Manville. 


Johns-Manville flush or glazed par- 
titions are furnished and erected by 
J-M’s own Construction Department, 
complete with doors, door hardware, 


glass and trim. 
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N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is readily formed and welded. Here, 
before welding, a worker sizes the container’s aft head, 
drawn by a 250-ton press. Bottom forging is locked in. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
FORMS AND WELDS READILY 


Formability: Even at the higher strength levels 
(50% greater than mild carbon steel) this 
material can be cold formed and drawn into 
very difficult stampings and cold formed shapes. 


Weldability: Its weldability by any process is 
excellent, maintaining toughness through a 
wide range of temperatures. Under-bead crack- 
ing tests are excellent. Using American Welding 
Society standard bead-weld testing, shows 
under-bead hardness rises only to 95 Rockwell 
from 80-85 Rockwell prior to welding. 














Make your product better, too— 
with this high-strength steel 


AX HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


supplied the money-saving answer 
to a critical take-off problem 


JATO rockets boost heavily laden planes into 
the air faster, let them operate from shorter run- 
ways. A new JATO developed by Phillips Petro- 
leum Company required a case that would endure 
a pressure of 1,000 pounds per square inch at 
the high blast temperatures. Yet it must be 
lightweight, easily fabricated, economical. 


In 1954, 100 JATO cases of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel were tested at Air Force Plant 66 near 
McGregor, Texas, where Phillips Petroleum is 
contractor-operator. 


Result: The N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE case passed 
every test with flying colors. It surpassed the 
required standards for strength by as much as 
20 percent. 


The high-strength characteristics that make 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE a better steel for JATO fuel 
containers also make it better for many other 
types of pressure containers, where high strength 


COMPANION HIGH-STRENGTH STEEL 
IN THE N-A-X FAMILY 

N-A-X FINEGRAIN. A low-alloy high-strength 

steel ideally suited for applications where the 


enhanced resistance to atmospheric corrosion of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is not required. 


N-A-X Alloy Division 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL ate CORPORATION 


and lighter weight are equally important. It is 
particularly suitable for Propane cylinders and 
pressure vessels for the chemical, automotive and 
oil industries, that must withstand severe interior 
pressures and handling abuses . . . and for such 
products as truck and trailer frames, wheels and 
bumpers, railroad and earth-moving equipment, 
shipping containers, pipe, and many others. 


Other Important Advantages: N-A-X HIGH-TEN- 
SILE STEEL, compared with carbon steel, is 50% 
stronger e has high fatigue life with great tough- 
ness @ is more stable against aging e is more 
resistant to atmospheric corrosion. It polishes to 
a high luster at minimum cost e has greater 
resistance to abrasion or wear e offers greater 
paint adhesion. 


With N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE you can design longer 
life, strength with lightness, and economy into 
your products. Let us show you how. 





| N-A-X Alloy Div., Dept. BW, 

| Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 29, Mich. 
te 
, ho 


Please send me 8-page illustrated technical catalog on 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE Steel. 


i [_] Please have your representative contact me. 
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Lambert-Hudnut's new multi-million dollar plant in Lititz, Pennsylvania—equivalent in size to six football fields. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON... 


Lambert-Hudnut Manufacturing Laboratories, Inc. 
built its new 315,000 square foot plant 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


“When we decided to move our man- 
ufacturing facilities out of New York 
City, we investigated many locations” 
says Mr. Alfred E. Driscoll, President 
of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Company, of which Lambert-Hudnut 
is a subsidiary. “We finally decided to 
settle in the Lititz (Lancaster County) 
area for several reasons, most im- 
portant of which are listed here: 


Proto by Fabian Bachrach 
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“A good supply of labor, both as to quantity and quality. 


. “Lower transportation costs through a more centralized 


location (both from a supply and marketing standpoint). 


. “Dust-free air, avoiding contamination problems. 


. “Ample supplies of water, electric power and natural gas. 


““Community cooperation on fire protection, water supply, 


sewerage, and similar vital facilities. 


6. “Cooperation of the State Highway Department in provid- 
ing adequate roads to the plant. 


“We are now in full operation, turning out twenty-one 
products which include ‘Listerine’ and ‘Quick,’ the famous 
Richard Hudnut Home Permanent. We are very pleased with 
the way the plant has turned out, and our people who moved 
with us are finding the community life in the Lititz area most 
enjoyable.” 


For free copy of “Plant Location Services” booklet, or for 
details on how the PENNSYLVANIA PLAN can provide 100% 
Financing for your new plant, write or call: 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
Main Capitol Building, 537 State Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Phone: CEdar 4-2912 


Special reports and tabulations, tailored to your specific location requirements, will be 








Sites—Acreage, topography, util- 
ity services, photos, maps; indus- 
trial districts. 
Financing—Community-state in- 
dustrial building program, lease- 
purchase, commercial credit 
Materials — Metals, industrial 
chemicals, wood, textiles, farm 
products. 


Labor—Availability, skills, rates, 
surplus areas 


Markets—Consumer, industrial 
product, state, regional. 
Transportation— Water, rail, 
truck, air transit time, costs. 


Building— Availability, sizes, 
location, descriptions. 


prepared upon request by engineering and economics specialists, covering: 





Minerals — Location, 
potentials, analyses 


Engineering — Schools, enroll- 
ment, specialization, research 
laboratories, services 
Taxes—lInter-state and com- 
munity comparisons, assessment 
ratios, millages, corporate. 
Communities — Characteristics, 
size, regions, housing, schools, 
culture, recreation 


reserves, 


Water—Quantitative, qualitative 
analyses 


Power—Capacity, network, in- 
dustrial services, costs 


Fuel-—Coal, oil, natural gas ser- 
vice, Costs 


Industrial Representatives Available for Inspection Tours, Conferences and Consultations 

















Paul DeKoning, President of Jantzen, Inc., says: 


“il send her out in the worst weather!” 


“But I've got to! Top-fashion Jantzen swimsuits are rushed 
to the stores in mid-winter to beat competition for cruise 
and resort wear. 

“Speed is essential. The styles that catch on are followed 
by big re-orders. 

“To meet the demand — before our competitors do — we 
rely on Air Express! 


“Our swimsuit factory here in Portland, Oregon uses Air 


—_— © Air Express 


Express to ship all over the country. Air a pes never fails us. 


“Air Express is using radio-controlled trucks to hustle 
shipments on the ground to and from airports. And any ship- 
ment can be instantly traced by the new Air Express private 
teletype system. 

“Yet, we save money by specifying Air Express. For in- 
stance, a 10 lb. shipment from Portland, Oregon to Kansas 
City, Missouri costs $6.66. That's 57¢ less than any other 
complete air service.” 





—y— 


30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 
CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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This Easiest Handling Hose 
Gets More Work Done- Cuts Labor Costs 


Bulk and stiffness have been engineered out of this 
modern hose. The unique construction of Homoflex 
Hose makes it light, flexible as a rope, yet strong. 
Made with no pre-set twist, it coils and uncoils with- 
out kinking. Exclusive R/M engineering creates a 
homogeneous cover, strength member and tube that 
are virtually inseparable . . . This hose is easier to 
handle, yet strong and safe for the toughest jobs! 


MANHATTAN 


RUBBER 


Homoflex Hose is easier to couple, too, because it has 
uniform inside and outside diameters. All these fea- 
tures mean that Homoflex Hose lasts longer, gets 
more work done, handling air, water, other fluids 
and gases. Ask the R/M representative to show you 
how Homoflex Hose and other types of R/M hose for 
general and special purpose use do a better job, 


longer . . . give you “More Use per Dollar.” 


DIVISION—PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS- nner nent NC. 


‘a ® &. }]|: 


Other R/M products include: sith Fan Belts * Radiator Hose * Brake Linings 
Engineered Plastic, and Sintered Metal Products * tones te 


Asbestos Textiles * Packings * 
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hss DY VAXAKS oo MAKES IT PUREST WHITE 


... this new Nibroc® Towel with the touch of velvet 


It’s the new Nibroc Towel ...such pure, dazzling white, it makes others 

look drab by comparison! 

The velvet touch of this new towel leaves a pleasant sensation .. . so smooth 
and soft the instant it absorbs water from your face or hands. And there’s 

no lint. Made from virgin hibres, it is purest white, yet the perfect combination 
of strength, softness, absorbency. 

It’s the latest achievement of Brown Company's exclusive “white magic” 
bleaching process ...a process developed by the Company's Research Division 
head. Now, more than ever, Nibroc Towels, both white and natural, 

merit their acclaim as “first and still the finest wet strength towel.” 

Call your nearest distributor for samples. Look under “Paper Towels” in the 
Yellow Pages for your Nibroc distributor. Or write Brown Company, 

Dept. ND-3, 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


FACE TO FACE WITH NEW NIBROC TOWEL 


So white, so soft, so pure, it’s a pleasure to use, even on your face! You'll be finding 
these new Nibroc Towels in industrial plants, office buildings, institutions and public 


buildings, where Nibroc Towels have long been used more than any other paper towel. 


NIBROC |) TOWELS 








Unique cell structure: 


"STYROFOAM IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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Another reason Styrofoam 


)F THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Styrofoam (a Dow plastic foam) is 
a homogeneous foam insulation made 
of millions of non-interconnecting air 
cells. Because of this structure, Styro- 
foam will not absorb water or water 
vapor. It does not rot or mold. What's 
more, with no food value, it does not 
attract rodents and vermin. 


In spite of its Gibraltar strength and 
feather lightness, Styrofoam cuts easily 
with a common saw or jackknife. Its 
cellular surface makes it easy to bond 
permanently to a variety of structural 
or decorative materials. 


On pipes and uneven surfaces, as well 
as on flat areas, we find Styrofoam is 








The low thermal conductivity cannot be matched by any other insulation with com- 


No water absorption problems with Styrofoam. After weeks of immersion, only the 
parable property advantages. The average “K" factor is 0.25, permanently! 


open cells on the surfaee are moist. 





Styrofoam is so light it floats on water. In fact, leading boat manufacturers use It 
for buoyancy. They say it’s the finest flotation material available. 


Concrete slab is poured right over Styrofoam with no additional support for 
normal live floor loadings. Its compressive strength is 3,000 Ibs. per square foot. 


assures lifetime insulation 


not brittle and is economically installed. 


For a builder, manufacturer or home- 
owner who considers installation costs 
and cost-per-year of service, Styrofoam 
is the natural preference. If you have 
an insulation application, such as we 
show on the following pages, lifetime 
Styrofoam is the answer. It comes in 


convenient 3’, 8’ and 9’ lengths, vary- 
ing widths and thicknesses. 

Over 14 years ago Dow, First in Foam, 
introduced Styrofoani. Refrigerated 
rooms were the first to benefit from 
this insulation. Soon the story of its 
unique combination of properties 
spread to other fields. 


(continued) 





»w-femperature structures of such organizations as Big Bear Markets and 
tot with mplete and lasting in 


As a perimeter insulation Styrofoam, a homogeneous insulation, is equally effective 
horizontal and vertical installations 
both horizontally and vertically around the perimeter. 


ersity ore insulat Styrofoam for 


yn t yre it offers maximum insulation efficiency 





National Homes uses Styrofoam 


Styrofoam proves 


The superior applications appear endless. Are you con- 
sidering an installation such as we show here? Or do 
you have a different insulation problem? Today you can 
enjoy the years-ahead benefits of Styrofoam shown on 
the preceding pages. 


Builders have found Styrofoam ideal for perimeter in- 
sulation. Warm, dry floors and low heating bills are just 
two of the advantages generally recognized. 


Constantly researching, our Dow technicians found 
that plaster bonds securely to the surface of Styrofoam. 
As it also bonds easily to masonry, walls are now built 
without furring or lathing. Money is saved and warmer, 


dryer homes are assured. 


Investigate now for a most revealing and profitable 
experience. Styrofoam is installed by insulation con- 
tractors with experience and know-how. 





Cavity walls are easily constructed Perimeter heating systems perform at 
with Styrofoam. maximum efficiency with Styrofoam. 





Industrial equipment such as tanks, Foundations and slabs prove unusually 
pipes and exchangers perform better satisfactory with damp-proof Styrofoam 











Plaster base in masonry structures is the latest cost-cutting use. Portland cement Wall panels with Styrofoam cores are Refrigerated trucks and railroad cars 
mortar bonds Styrofoam directly to masonry without furring. And plaster keys to available from several manufacturers. benefit from light weight. 
Styrofoam without lathing. The walls are damp-free, crack-free and low cost. 


a superior insulation 


For further information, call your Styrofoam distributor: CALIFORNIA, Colma: Western Foam Products, Inc. * CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 13: Pacific 


Foam Products Company * FLORIDA, Tampa: The Soule Company * GEORGIA, Atlanta 8: Badh Sales C y * ILLINOIS, Chicago 11: The 
Putnam Organization, Inc. * KANSAS, Kansas City: Styro Products, Inc. * MASSACHUSETTS, Ipswich: Atlantic Foam Products Company * MICHIGAN, 
Detroit: Par-Foam, Incorporated * MICHIGAN, Midland: Floral Foam Products * MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 8: Edward Sales Corporation * MONTANA, 
Billings: Madden Construction Supply Company * NEW YORK, Rochester 20: William Summerhays Sons Corp. * NEW YORK, Long Island City 1: Styro 
Sales Company, Inc. * OHIO, Cincinnati: The Seward Sales Corporation * OHIO, Cleveland 13: Structural Foams, Inc. * PENNSYLVANIA, Plymouth 
Meeting: G & W H Corson, Incorporated * Texas, Houston: The Emerson Company * UTAH, Salt Lake City 10: Utah Lumber Company * WASHINGTON, 
Seattle 9: Wiley-Bayley, Incorporated * WISCONSIN, Milwaukee: S$ & S Sales Corporation * CANADA, Edmonton, Alberta: Northern Asbestos & Bldg. 
Supply Co., Ltd. * CANADA, Kitchener, Ontario: Durofoam Insulation, Ltd. * CANADA, Vancouver, B. C.: Wiley-Bayley Co., Ltd. Or write direct to 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan—Plastics Sales Department PL1735W. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





Top left: “One-Pifty” Handyman—®-door, 6-passenger. Lower left: “Two-Ten” Townsman— 4-door, 6-passenger. Rear View: “Two-Ten” Handyman—®-door, 6-passenger. 
Center: Bel Air Townsman— §-door, 6-passenger. Top right: “Two-Ten” Beauville—4-door, 9-passenger. Lower right: Bel Air Nomad—®8-door, 6-passenger. 


6 sweet, smooth and sassy 


new wagons by Chevrolet ! 


They're the most! Nobody else offers you so many models 


or so many fine new things to choose from. You can decide 
on two doors or four, six or nine passengers . . . all come with 


Chevy’s special kind of eager performance. 


Have we got wagons! Six of the sassiest numbers ever to meet fathers coming in on 
the commuter. Each of these beauties is built to make light work of your toting 
and taxiing chores. They'll shoulder big loads—up to a half-ton of cargo. 

And just wait till you see how fast these Chevies convert to cargo carriers, with 
87 cu. ft. of space, nearly 9 feet to the end of the tailgate. That tailgate, by the way, 
opens first, which means you can load lots of things without even lifting the topgate. 


And all doors have triple-locking latches to keep the family safely inside! 


all - 
Practical, sure—but these Chevrolet station wagons are a pleasure, too! They’re 1 LI S A 


plenty frisky, with horsepower up to 245*. And every one is a honey to handle. 57 CHEVROLET 
» the nice. s - wwrolet wason—the s may 

You'll like the nice, solid feel of a Chevrolet wagon the sure way it holds the *Optional at extra cost. 270-h.p. 

road, whether you're on a straightaway or rounding a curve. high-performance engine also avail- 

le at extra cost. Also Ramjet fuel 

injection engines up to 283 h.p. in 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. Corvette and passenger car models. 


You'll see everything you want in a wagon at your Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . 
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born in 1814...a two-billion-pound industry today! 


When Jéns Berzelius revealed the chemical 
composition of acetic acid in 1814, science took 
the first step toward the development of today’s 
multibillion-pound acetyl chemical industry. As 
one of the world’s large petrochemical pro- 
ducers, Celanese delivers a broad range of 
these chemicals in millions of pounds by tanker, 
barge, highway and rail, with time-table de- 
pendability. 


A reliable source for industry, the Celanese 
petrochemical plants at Bishop and Pampa, 
Texas, provide a volume supply of: acetic acid, 
acetaldehyde, acetic anhydride, n-butyl alcohol 
and acetate, n-propyl acetate, sodium acetate, 
vinyl acetate and propionate monomer, and 
pentaerythritol. 

Meeting the needs of industry with special- 
ized and basic chemicals. . . distributing these 


Basic reaSOnsS....scccseces 


—= 
Acids 
Aicohols 
Aldehydes 
Anhydrides 
Esters 


Functional Fluids 
Gasoline Additives 
Glycols 

Ketones 

Oxides 


Polyols 


Salts 
Solvents 


Piasticizers 


Viny! Monomers 


in continuous commercial quantities . . . pro- 
viding assistance to make these chemicals work 
to improve end products —these are part of the 
Celanese program that contributes to the prog- 
ress of industry. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept. 568-C, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. Celanese ® 


esses. for improved products 


Agricultural, automotive, 
aviation, building, 
electrical, paper, 
pharmaceutical, plastics, 
surface coatings, textile. 





WHO SAID 


Air-borne dirt costs U.S. business countless millions 


+a redecorating 


. « in lost man-hours a cleaning 





DIRT CHEAP? 


Size of particles in microns 
50 10 


—+——— FUNGUS SPORES 


POLLENS 





BACTERIA 
FLY ASH 





Cut air-borne dirt losses with the 
New Electronic Air Cleaner—from 
Honeywell, the leader in avtomatic 


controls for air conditioning 


HE ELECTRONIC Air Cleaner is the most recent addi- 
Bees to Honeywell’s world-famous line of products 
for the control of year-round air conditioning. 

With its introduction, Honeywell's reputation for 
quality and dependability becomes identified with the 
most efficient method commercially available for ridding 
the air of costly air-borne dirt. 

Freedom from this scourge means a bigger profit margin 
than ordinary mechanical filters can provide. 

Whatever your business, you'll realize substantial new 
savings in reducing cleaning and decorating costs, and 
lost man-hours. These, plus special savings particular to 
your business, will more than pay for the initial installation 
of a Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner. 

Your architect, engineer or local Honeywell representa- 
tive will be glad to discuss the advantages of a Honeywell 
Electronic Air Cleaner for your building, or if you prefer 
write to Minneapolis Honeywell, Dept. BW-3-96, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Pout on Covttol 


ViRUS 
Oll SMOKE 
TOBACCO 


HERE’S PROOF— 


As shown above, common air-borne contaminants 
range in size from 50 to .001 microns. In this area are 
the major causes of soiling and many respiratory ills. 
It should be noted that the ordinary mechanical filter 
removes only part of these contaminants—for practical 
purpeses, very little under 5 microns. But notice the 
wide range of protection you get with a Honeywell 
Electronic Air Cleaner. Here you get not only the 
removal of large coarse particles, but microscopic 
carriers of many other kinds of dirt and disease, as well. 











For any 
size building— 


All Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaners are built around 
this basic cell that permits easy, fast “building-block” 
construction to fit any air system—supermarket to sky- 
scraper. The ‘‘building-block’’ technique has another 
distinct advantage, too—it offers easier servicing. 





The acknowledged leader 
» « « against which all other duplicators ) 
are compared 


Now 465 of 500 


largest U. S. industrial corporations 
(and tens of thousands of 
smaller organizations) 


ENDORSE 
MULTILITH’ OFFSET 


For writing and reproducing systems paperwork, office 
communications, business forms and promotional material 
only Multilith Offset offers: 


@ A background of many years of experience 

in offset duplicating. 
Ask your nearby A-M office for a no-obiigation demonstration, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio— 
Simplified Business Methods.* 


@ New features and ideas gathered from the 
offices of tens of thousands of users. 


@ The knowledge accumulated by thousands 
of Sales and Service Representatives in every 
corner of the world. BLANK Paper -}- 


All this "know-how" is given fullest expression in the modern 
machines that comprise the series of MULTIGRAPH Multilith , 


Offset DUPLICATORS. 
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The Louis V. Sutton Steam Electric Generating Station on the Cape Fear River near Wiimington, North 
Carolina, can deliver 1% biilion kilowatt-hours of electric power each year. Copes-Vuican bolier con- 
trol and soot blowing systems heip maintain top operating efficiency of this outdoor station. 


BLAW-KNOX makes what it takes 


for the care and feeding of huge high-pressure boilers 


To keep pace with the growing demand for electric 
power in the area they serve, Carolina Power and Light 
Company added 1% billion kilowatt-hours annual 
generating capacity to its system when their new Louis 
V. Sutton plant went on the line. Steam to drive the 
turbines at this plant is generated in two huge, high- 
duty boilers. 

Copes-Vulcan automatic sequential soot blowing, 
combustion control, and feed water control systems 
installed on the boilers help to maintain top operating 
efficiency. This equipment has the important job of 


cleaning the heating surfaces, and providing the proper 
rates of flow of water and fuel to the boilers. Con- 
trolling the entire operation from a central panel has 
been made as simple as switching channels on your TV. 

Providing high performance equipment systems that 
help Electric Utilities deliver low cost power is only 
one example of how Blaw-Knox makes what it takes 
to help many industries operate more efficiently at 
lower cost. For an interesting, informative look at the 
many services and products we offer industry, write for 
your copy of ““This is Blaw-Knox.” 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
1201 Biaw-Knox Buliding * 300 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivania 
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ADVERTISERS WHO USE Look for these emblems in 


Better Homes and Gardens 
THIS EMBLEM MAKE a ie ee 
YOUR SHOPPING EASY! sscnmhantahinaeiaaia 
. some leading advertisers displaying this 


embiem in their ads to help you locate 





their authorized dealers. Look for it in 
magazines, in newspapers, on TV and on 


billboards to make your shopping easy. 



































This Better Homes and Gardens 
spread in April... another in the 
Post, April 6, and a full page in 
Life, April 1... feature the 
names of advertisers using the 
Yellow Pages emblem. 
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4 2,000,000 colorful mailing pieces 
announce the tie-in promotion to 
dealers of participating firms. 
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advertisers tie-in 
emblem promotion! 


The Yellow Pages emblem will be displayed by 104 
leading advertisers in their April ads appearing in 
Better Homes and Gardens, Life and Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It’s part of a continuing Yellow Pages 
emblem promotion. In these same magazines, Yellow 
Pages emblem ads feature names of participating 
advertisers. 


These 104 advertisers are among the hundreds who 
have been using Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages to direct prospects to their dealers. Now, to 
make their national advertising even more effective 
they are displaying the Yellow Pages emblem in their 
ads to guide prospects to their authorized dealers. 


2,000,000 colorful mailing pieces prepared for par- 
ticipating advertisers, will alert their dealers to the 
local sales impact of the Yellow Pages emblem. — 


Telephone Companies are promoting the Yellow Pages 
emblem in their communities: in newspapers, TV 
and billboards. Retailers too, display the emblem to 
get more business. 











TO MAKE YOUR SHOPPING EASY! 
BILLBOARDS 





These are some of the ways Telephone 
Companies promote the Yellow Pages 
emblem in communities across the nation. 



































TRUCK POSTERS 


BILL INSERTS 
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Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 

Airtemp Div. of Cinrysier Corp. 
Albertson & Co., Inc. 

Allied Van Lines, Inc, 

Aluminum Company of America 
American Kitchens Div. Avco Mfg. Corp, 
American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Armstrong Furnace Co. 
Armstrong Rubber Co. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

E. L. Bruce Co. 

Bryant Mfg. Co. 

Carter Carburetor Corp. 
Central Mutual Insurance Co. 
Chelsea Products, Inc. 
Choremaster Div., 

Weber Engineered Products, Inc, 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Crane Co. 

DeSoto Div. of Chrysier Corp. 
Deico Appliance Div., General Motors Corp 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
DeWalt, inc. 

Dictaphone Corp. 

Eagle-Picher Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Eljer Div., Murray Corp. of America 
Emery industries Inc. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Evinrude Motors Div., 

Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co. 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. 
Fibreboard Products Inc. 
Formica Co. 

Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp. 
General Electric Co. 

Glidden Co. 

Gould-Nationa! Batteries, Inc. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. 
Hobart Mfg. Co. 

Homelite Corp. 

Hoover Co. 

Hotpoint Co. 

Hunter Douglas Corp. 
international Harvester Co, 
Jacuzzi Bros., Inc. 

Jarman Shoe Co. 
Johns-Manvilie Corp. 

Johnson Motors Div., 

Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co. 

Kentile, Inc. 

Kirsch Co., Inc. 

Lawn-Boy Div., Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co. 
Lennox industries, Inc, 

Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Lyon Van & Storage Co. 
Magnavox Co. 

Martin-Senour Co. 

Masonite Corp. : 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Moto-Mower Co. 

National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 

New Castle Products inc. 

Norge Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 

Overhead Door Corp. 

Paddock Pools, Inc. 

Pennzoil Co. 

Plymouth Motor Corp., Div. Chrysler Corp. 
A. H. Pond Co., Inc. 

Radio Corporation of America 
Regina Corp. 

Research Products Corp. 
Revco, Inc. 

Reznor Mfg. Co. 

George D. Roper Corp. 

Rock of Ages Corp. 

Ruberoid Co. 

Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co. 

Smith, A. 0. Corp. 

Sta-Nu Corp. 

Standard Dry Wall Products, Inc, 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
Surface Combustion Corp. 
Tonemaster Mfg. Co. 

Toro Mfg. Corp. 

Underwood Corp. 

Union Oil Co. 

United Van Lines, Inc. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 

Victor Adding Machine Ce, 
Webcor Inc. 

Western Tool and Stamping Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. 

Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Worthington Corp. 

York Corp. 

Zenith Radio Corp. 





Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


there’s an » / 


freer 


rubber 





for your 
product 


Man-made rubber accounts for over half 
of America’s usage. “Ameripol” is the preferred 
man-made rubber . . . outstanding for uniform- 
ity, resistance to wear, weathering ability, ease 
of processing into complicated shapes. 





Ameripol is preferred for service too. Ware- 
houses in Chicago, Akron, and Port Newark, 
N. J., are backed by giant plants in Institute, 
W. Va., and Port Neches, Texas, for prompt 
dependable service. 


Investigate Ameripol man-made rubber for 
your product. You can count on a quality prod- 
uct from Goodrich-Gulf, one of the nation’s 
largest producers. Call us for your requirements. 


@ iW 
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Ameripo!t is preterred /or tires, floor 


tile, shoe soles and heels, and a wide range 
of industrial molded and extruded products. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue - Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 
32 





Lone Star boat travels shipshape in corrugated cartons fastened with Bostitch staples 


Huge stapled carton cuts boat packing time 50% 


Even in Texas, where you expect things 
on a grand scale, a corrugated carton big 
enough to hold a boat is big. 


A Texas boat builder wanted to re- 
place heavy wood crates for packaging 
14-foot boats. He preferred the smooth 
surface of paperboard, so the boats’ finish 
wouldn’t be marred. But he had to have 
strength enough to support the boat’s 
\4-ton weight. Rugged Bostitch staples 
solved the problem. 


The carton — biggest the box manu- 
facturer makes — arrives flat with its 
center seam already securely stitched 
with a Bostitch stitcher. Then using 
Bostitch staples, boat packers form the 
corners and join the telescoped sections. 
Finally, corrugated cushions are installed 


and bottom and top sections stapled to- 
gether. This is all done in half the time 
needed to nail a wooden crate. 


The boat company likes the Texas-size 
assembly and freight savings of stapled 
cartons. Dealers like the way stapled 
cartons protect the boats. Of 3000 ship- 
ments, 2998 arrived in perfect condition. 
The other two were only slightly marred. 


Your fastening problem needn't be 
this big for big savings. There are 800 
Bostitch models to save time and money 
in home, factory and office. 


A cail from you will bring one of 375 
Bostitch Economy Men located in 123 
cities in the U.S. and Canada, who will 
be glad to show you how. 


Center joint of the huge container has been 
pre-stitched at the container factory with a 
fast, automatic Bostitch stitcher 


Look up Bostitch in your phone directory, or write: 
Bostitch, 443 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 
[] Please send me information on ways stapling helps shippers. 


[_} Please send free bulletins that show how stapling can cut my costs 
in other ways. 


Fasten it better 
and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


1 want to fasten: (©) corrugated board [© leather DC) roofing 
() cartons plastic bags () rubber 


() fabric ) wood ( light metais 


Name 





Company___ 
Address 
City 











IMPROVE HIGHWAY SAFETY—Markings on this heavily traveled Pasadena, Calif. freeway are clearly 
visible after three years of 120,000 vehicle per day traffic. That’s because the traffic paint is fortified 
with Parlon® chlorinated rubber. Parlon is specified by state, county, and city engineers from coast 
to coast because of its long wear, rapid dry, excellent adhesion, and lower long-term cost. This story is 
dramatized in the new Hercules movie “Highway Life Lines”. To see it, contact your local Hercules 
representative or write for more information. 


DIVERSIFY ITS SERVICE— With the acquisition of Huron 
Milling Company, now a division of the Virginia Cellu- 
lose Department, Hercules adds an entirely new range 
of products to the company’s industrial chemicals. 
Huron products, made from wheat flour, are used in 
foods, adhesives, and in both edible and non-edible 
starches. The Huron plant is located at Harbor Beach, 
Michigan, along the shore of Lake Huron. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


. ‘a : : — “ ‘ ae 
908 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities H f R ( EF | iE S 
A , ad A 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 
EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Production seems to have held up better during February than most 
observers would have guessed. 


That, at least, is the evidence presented by the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index (seasonally adjusted). This measure remained at 146, the same as 
January and only 1 point down from December’s peak. 


This two-month stability, however, makes it all the surer that March 
will nick off a point or two. Less steel output and autos’ failure to meet sea- 
sonal expectations take care of that. 


Surprise that the Federal Reserve’s February index number held up 
so well stems mainly from the belief that inventories were being reduced. 
That wouldn’t necessarily slow output of finished goods, but it would kick 
back on producers of basic materials and parts. 


-@—— 
Mists of doubt still shroud the prospects for autos—and, by the same 
token, the chances for a vigorous spring upturn. 
Auto dealers’ success holds the key to this vital question: 


Will demand for steel go on sagging, or will a rush of Detroit orders 
suddenly turn things topsy-turvy, pinching steel supply again? 


Auto sales se far are running just about level with 1956. 


The pattern continues largely as it has been: Chrysler staging a strong 
comeback with most of its models while Ford slowly pulls away from 
Chevrolet in the individual sweepstakes. 


New-car inventories were increased by about 100,000 units in both 
January and February. That brought Mar. 1 stocks. according to Automo- 
tive New’s calculations, to about 730,000 cars. 


Such a figure isn’t high—providing sales rise briskly. 


A year ago, the industry was staggering under its record inventory of 
about 900,000 new automobiles. But in 1955, when autos were on the way 
to breaking all sales and production records, the Mar. 1 stock was only 
560,000 (the peak of 850,000 coming at the start of June). 


Winter’s decision to play a new run over most of the northern half of 
the country early this week postponed the sales test in autos once again. 
But we can’t wait much longer without gloom descending. 


If autos are going to give us a lift, the time is now. 
, 


Nasty weather, just when the calendar indicated the advent of spring, 
spelled different things for different people: 


¢ For gasoline—sales retarded (just as in autos) when they should have 
been perking up. 

* For fuel oil—a belated boost for prices that had been softening in some 
parts of the country due to earlier mild weather. 


* For retailers—the late Easter (page 60) seems as if it would never hurry 
along with its promise of a sales pickup. 


Employment conditions, on which must rest the outlook for retail sales 
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of all kinds, remain remarkably stable for a time when there seems a defi- 
nite (if slight) downdrift in production. 


The number of workers drawing unemployment insurance isn’t worsen- 
ing, and compared with a year ago it’s improving. The 1.8-million on com- 
pensation now top a year ago by only 150,000, whereas the gap had been 
averaging around 250,000 earlier in the year. 


Even more hopeful, the number of new claims for compensation has at 
least temporarily fallen below year-ago levels. 


Improvement in paperboard (which may be telling a favorable story on 
distribution) will want to be watched closely as an indicator. 


Actually, producers had contended right along that there was no real 
drop in demand, rather that they were obliged to reduce output in order 
to work off inventories arising from enlarged capacity. 


And now tonnage output has regained year-ago levels (while the higher 
capacity shows up in 95% operations now turning out as much as was 
being made at last year’s 100% rate). 


—_o— 
If it is going to take a stiffening in prices to bring copper buyers back 
into the market, the turn is not yet in sight. 


In fact, some observers this week expected the custom smelters to offer 
the red metal as low as 30¢ a lb. The belief was that the big producers then 
would cut from 32¢ to 30¢. 


These same observers were willing to bet that output would be pared 
still further, if necessary, to hold the line at 30¢. 


Copper takings by fabricators after rising almost to 120,000 tons in 
January, fell back in February almost to December’s 100,000. 


There is no evidence, however, of any such drop in the rate at which 
the metal was being consumed. The impression is that the January take 
exceeded needs slightly while February’s understated activity. 


— 
Producers of zine and lead, whose market for a long while has been 


bolstered by government stockpiling, are wondering about a progressive 
decline in Uncle Sam’s purchases. 


The fear is that one result of the budget-cutting clamor may be the 
elimination of much of the strategic buildup in raw materials. 


—— 
Business failures rose to a postwar high in March’s first week (just 


before tax date). And, though they declined the next week, each of the last 
five weeks has been above immediate prewar levels. 


——@._-= 
Don’t expect any really sharp cuts in our feed grain surpluses. 


True, farmers intend to plant 4-million fewer acres to corn this year 
(pulling the seeded acreage to the lowest level in about 40 years) and 800,000 
less to oats. 


But look at grain sorghums that can (and often do) compete for the 
same acres farmers have traditionally planted to corn. Five million extra 
acres are slated for this crop. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 23, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





...time to promote them 


Techniplan is Globe-Wernicke’s answer to the de- 


mands of modern businessmen for inexpensive, quickly- 
erected semi-private offices. Techniplan’s space-engi- 
neered modular units of sturdy steel can be installed 
overnight . . . without alteration of your lighting, air-con- 
ditioning or other existing facilities. Partitions in varying 
widths and heights, plus a complete line of desk and 
auxiliary top components, allow Technipian to meet your 
space limitations and fill your specific job requirements. 

Why not make business a pleasure for all your em- 
ployees? With Techniplan offices, you begin immediately 
to reap the benefits of improved morale, increased work 


_~ oS 


to TECHNIPLAN 


Surveys prove that you work better in 
an office of your own... away from 
unnecessary distractions. The same is true of 
your office force, but do you give them the privacy 
they need for top productivity? You can... 
with Techniplan! 


output, and lowered clerical costs. Your Globe-Wernicke 
dealer will be happy to show you how Techniplan can be 
adapted to your office working needs. Call him today * 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under ‘Office Furniture”. 


FOR. 7) YEARS, MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, AND FILING SUPPLIES 
7 in 


Pa ~ 





PLASTICS 


Another Industry where General American works 


America’s fastest-growing major 
. Six times 
as big as it was ten years ago. It’s 


industry? It’s plastics. . 


an industry where the pay-off lies 
with men of vision, originality and 
experience. 

For the plastics industry, General 
American engineers design new means 


of transportation for economical bulk 
shipping . . . provide pneumatic con- 
veyors for handling resins . . . tank 
cars, tanks and terminals to ship and 
store liquids. New and improved 
fasteners are developed for plastic 
parts, and research teams probe 
the growing field of chemically 


nickel plating plastics to produce 
better products. 

If you have a problem in process- 
ing, shipping or storage of raw ma- 
terials, call in General American— 
the nation’s leading source for custom 
molding of plastics. You'll find . . . it 
pays to plan with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 
Plants and offices in all principal cities 
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Pre tax profits as percent of sales. 
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Managements No. 1 Worry 


chandising in a seller’s market and hav- 


Profits trend downward—even in some companies whose 


sales volume has been rising. 


Businessmen see no easy solution. 


They’re going ahead 


with expansion plans, seeking still higher volume. 


HE LINE across the chart above tells 

the story of imdustry’s most worri- 
some fact of life today. 

The chart, a composite of figures 
from 44 large companies in a broad 
cross-section of industry, shows a six- 
year droop of profit margins from their 
1950 high. Only 1955, the year of 
the consumer boom following a reces- 
sion, interrupts the down-trend in the 
ratio of pre-tax earnings to sales. How- 
ever, the index—14.1% last year—isn’t 
yet down to the 12.3% of 1947 or the 
13.6% of 1948. 

To find out what lies behind the 
sampling, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
talked to scores of executives in all parts 
of the country, in many lines of busi- 
ness. 

Essentially, there 
questions to ask: 

¢ Which is the “normal” profit 
margin—the near-20% of 1950 or the 


were two main 


near-12% of 1947? Few businessmen 
venture to answer this one. 

e Is there any hope of reversing 
the trend and, if so, how? Here, the 
answers were many and varied. They 
came from men who spend most of 
their days studying this very prob- 
lem. 
¢ The Sad Facts—The sag in profits 
cannot be blamed on a sales slump. As 
the chart on page 41 shows, two out of 
three companies last year suffered a 
pinch on margins, while only one out 
of five lost ground in sales. 

What's more, 13 of the 44 companies 
—including such giants as Allied Chemi- 
cal, du Pont, RCA, and International 
Harvester—not only showed lower profit 
ratios despite higher sales but also 
wound up with lower dollar profits than 
the year before. 

This is what comes of having to buy 
labor, material, transportation, and mer- 


ing to sell in a market where the buyer 


calls the tune. Labor costs—direct’ and 
indirect—are universally cited as the 
chief cause of the profits decline. 


1. Economic Paradox 


What the profits pinch means, and 
how businessmen react to it, has an 
important bearing on the nation’s 
economy: 

e If it’s a sign of overripeness in 
the postwar boom, it could also be a 
sign of a coming recession, particularly 
if industry should react—as it used to 
do in prewar days—by cutting back in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. 

¢ If, on the other hand, it indi- 
cates merely that efficiency hasn’t been 
rising so fast as volume, it could bolster 
capital spending. 

e If it means a new standard of 
what's “normal,” businessmen will have 
to learn to live with it. They would 
try even more to boost volume, shade 
prices upward, develop new products, 
weed out unprofitable items. 
¢ Capital Spending—Regarding fears of 


a downturn in capital spending, the 
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executives 
BUSINESS 


who were interviewed by 
WEEK are reassuring. Most 
companies say they are actually inten- 
sifying their programs of expansion and 
modernization. They see new and more 
modern equipment as one of the chief 
ways still open to them in cutting costs, 
enlarging profits. 

A few company spokesmen agreed 
with the executive of a big chemical 
company, who said he was being “more 
than ordinarily” cautious in capital out- 
lays. And some said it is getting harder, 
with facilities already as modern as they 
are today, “to knéw where more eff- 
ciency is coming from.” 

But the rest, to a‘man, subscribed to 
the view as a Los Angeles manufacturer 
put it: “The best facilities and tools 
must be provided. This is the only 
way you cam minimize the problem of 
efficiency.” 
¢ New Normal?—In the long view, the 
1956 ratio of earnings to sales may 
represent a new “normal,” but business- 
men obviously aren't ready to accep it 
as such. From 1947 to 1950, companies 
it} BUSINESS WEEK’? sample were able to 
keep before-tax profits rising along with 
sales, and they aren’t going to give up 
trying 

To recaver their 1950 position, these 
companies would have to go a long way. 
In 1950, they earned $6.2-billion on 
only $32.2-billion of sales; last year, it 
took more than $49-billion of sales to 
give thenr $6.7-billion of pre-tax earn- 
ings 

Clearly, these companies have been 
getting volume at the expense of profits, 
but managers are determined to change 
things this year. They are under pres- 
sure from within the company. 

“Even the big companies have the 
directors on their -backs,” a West Coast 
electronics manufacturer told Business 
WEEK. 

Management's crusade to find cheaper 
ways of doing business is understand- 
able when, for example, General Elec- 
tric Co.’s record-breaking $4-billion of 
sales last year produced a profit margin 
of only 10.4%, compared with 18.9% 
on less than $2-billion of sales in 
1950. 

Never in the history of our com- 
pany,” says the president of a big 
corporation, “have the top 25 men 
worked harder than today—on distribu- 
tion, inventory control, and credit 
screening.” 


ll. Why Costs Are Rising 


Businessmen are under no _ illusion 
about the strength of the rising tide of 
costs, particularly the labor that goes 
into everything they buy or make. 

“1 don’t think anyone has really tried 
to evaluate the continuing inflationary 
impact the cost of material and labor 
is having,” says a St. Louis manufac 
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turer. “This is not something we just 
talk about—the profit squeeze is real. 
These fundamental factors are built 
into all the labor and material we use 
daily—and there’s no end in sight.” 

“Even string—and we use plenty of 
it—costs more,” adds a Detroit depart- 
ment store executive. 

Generally, businessmen seem re- 
signed to a continuing rise in labor 
costs in a tight manpower market. “If 
labor costs don’t leap upward,” a New 
England businessman observes, “they 
will at least creep upward.” 
¢ Market Pressure—The margin shrink- 
age comes from the upthrust of direct 
and indirect labor costs on the one 
hand and the lack of enthusiasm of 
consumers on the other hand. 

“Industry is in a position where it 
can increase manufacturing capacity 
much faster and easier than it can 
create new markets or demand,” says 
a Cleveland executive. “This brings 
about a highly competitive situation 
in which = plays an important part, 
and in which prices are regulated by 
competition. This isn’t going to change 
right away.” 

This pressure is most marked in a 
few industries, such as appliances and 
chemicals. Appliance makers describe 
what happened in 1956—and what they 
are trying to prevent in 1957—as a “fac- 
tory depression.” The race for market 
position led to output in excess of 
reasonable demand, left heavy inven- 
torics hanging over the market to force 
prices lower, and increased the costs 
of merchandising to obtain marginal 
sales. 

Chemical companies, whose profit 
ratios dropped sharply last year, blame 
new entries into their business for 
some of their over-all loss. According 
to a Detroit company official: “Outsid- 
crs attracted by the term ‘growth in- 
dustry’ and by reports of high profits 
have moved into the products that can 
be produced and marketed fairly 
cheaply without expensive research and 
years of knowhow. Ammonia is a 
prime example.” 
¢ Supply truns Demand—In_ the 
opinion of many businessmen, the 
trouble is simply one of too much pro- 
duction for the amount of demand, a 
situation that leads inevitably to de- 
pressed prices. 

Says a Toledo manufacturer: “There's 
an old saying that has more truth than 
fiction in it today—‘You make your 
costs, and your competition makes your 
selling prices.’” 
¢ Other Costs Pile Up—Among the 
other causes for the profits squeeze were 
costs like these: 

Hidden expenses of expansion. A 
steel company speaks of its “non-capi- 
tal” costs of expansion—the losses of 
production in order to replace or en- 
large the machinery lavout. A_ super- 


market chain, in the throes of major 
expansion, attributes much of its margin 
shrinkage to the unforeseen costs of 
opening new market areas. A chemical 
company reports “teething troubles 
with two plants that came on stream 
last year.” 

Burden of inventory. More and more, 
the customer is demanding that the 
manufacturer carry his inventory. Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., which had a sales 
boost last year, blames much of its 
profits dip on this factor. The shift on 
inventory to the supplier is one way 
companies are conserving working capi- 
tal (BW—Feb.9’57,p112). 

Sida effects of tight credit. “In order 
to get business,” a company president 
complains, “manufacturers are being 
forced to become bankers. . . . We have 
to give the distributor free credit on a 
carload of goods—it doesn’t cost him a 
cent for 90 days.” 

Receivables have also increased 
sharply, another executive says. “Our 
customers,” he explains, “aren’t taking 
the 2% discount for cash. Thev are 
borrowing working capital from us. 
Why pay 5% when we give it to them 
for 2%?” 

Et cetera. Freight charges have risen 
and, with competition so severe, many 
companies are absorbing the extra cost. 
Local and state taxes are going up. 
With bigger capital spending since the 
war, companies have heavier deprecia- 
tion to write off. To keep customers 
happy, some manufacturers and distrib- 
utors continue to carry low-profit items 
as loss leaders. 


ili. What To Do About It 


By far the majority of executives who 
talked to BUSINESS WEEK reporters spoke 
of the problem of profit margins as a 
long-range factor in their planning. 
They saw little hope of solution in the 
near future. 

Higher prices, even at the expense 
of losing some volume, would do the 
trick, they said wistfully. But no one 
wants to be first to pull in his horns. 
“With today’s high fixed costs,” says a 
Midwestern vice-president, “there is 
constant pressure to maintain—and even 
increase—sales volume.” 

“A 4% drop in volume might be all 
right,” another executive agreed, “but 
we all live in dread of a 15% or 20% 
drop. That wouldn't reduce profits—it 
would wipe them out.” 

A St. Louis businessman predicts a 
tremendous push for added volume to 
fatten up dollar profits. “It'll have to 
come out of competitors,” he says. 
¢ Price Resistance—Only a handful of 
companies voice any hope that price in- 
creases may answer their problems. An 
Iowa manufacturer whose profit ratio 
dropped from 15% down to 9% last 
vear while sales rose 26%, threw up his 
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@ Each year except two, most VY /1950| [1951 
companies had lower margins than 
the year before. Bars at right show 
the percentage of companies which 
suffered a margin drop. 


In some of these cases— 40 

the part shown in black— 

the drops were associated with 
a drop in total sales. 60 


But many companies— 

the portion shown in grey— 
experienced a drop in margins 
even though their sales rose. 


@ Since 1950 
profit margins generally have 
been drifting downward in spite of 
the prosperity of the times. 
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Last year 


two-thirds of the companies sampled suffered a drop in profit 
margins, though only a third of these had lost ground on sales. 


hands at the idea of a price boost: 
“Competition won't let me.” 

In the TV business, among the most 
depressed of all industries, there’s talk 
of price increases (BW—Mar.9’57, 
pl42). But one president comments, 
“They are just about enough to pay 
the added cost of merchandising gim- 
micks.” 

Any price increases are likely to be 
highly selective. A retail shoe chain, 
for example, has been selling the same 
shoes at the same price in stores of 
different price classes; now the shoes 
have been priced up in the stores with 
the fancier trade. 
¢ Ways to Improve—Companies are 
pinning more faith on other ways 
of getting around the profits squeeze, 
particularly new products, which usually 
yield higher profit margins in the early 
years before competitors catch up. A 
luggage maker is going to produce 
brief cases, using the same sales force. 
A Milwaukee company, strong in its 
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own field, is looking for other com- 
panies’ products that its sales force 
would be able to handle without extra 
cost. 

Manufacturers are taking a_ hard 

look at their product lines to cull 
those that don’t pay their way. Con- 
tractors are learning to bid more sharply 
on the work they seek. All kinds of 
companies are trying to boost their 
rate of inventory turnover. Some are 
substituting cheaper materials or less 
of them. Others find savings in making 
more of the parts they need. 
* No Fat to Squeeze—Not many com- 
panies put much hope in “squeezing 
the fat out of the budget” as a way 
to cut costs. In fact, one manufacturer 
came up with this twist on thinking 
about overhead expenses: 

“The traditional approach has been 
that a lower overhead ratio to direct 
labor is a mark of good management. 
There’s a feeling now, and a_ very 
proper one, that a low overhead rate 


may be a warning signal that means 
too much direct labor, poor methods, 
obsolete tools. ‘To be brutally realistic, 
it may be necessary to increase over- 
head rates to remain competitive.” 

One Lonisville company has watched 
its profit inargin drop from 24% in 
1951 to 12% in 1956 while volume 
doubled, yet it disdains to cut its 
budget. Instead, it is boldly planning 
to go after a bigger share of the market, 
to achieve more vertical integration 
of production, to take advantage of 
new technology. This solution will 
require big investments, but the com- 
pany figures that this 1s the only work- 
able remedy. 

“Low profit margins are hard to 
explain to stockholders,” says a Cleve- 
land executive, “but they are part of 
the economic evolution. They keep 
management on its toes, force industry 
to find new methods, which in turn 
make more goods available to more 
people.” 
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STAR WITNESS was James Elkins, con- 
fessed Portland gambler. His 70 hours of 
tape recordings backed charges of plot by 
l'eamsters to muscle in on vice in the Rose 
City. Elkins told committee of union links 
with attempt to take over Portland gambling 
and of alleged payofts of district attorney, 
sheriff. Once on union side, disenchanted 
Elkins took tapes to Portland Oregonian. 


Bs ee 4 
SOBER SENATORS listen to testimony on union racketeering that is echoing far from 


Senate's Harsh Light Falls on 


HIS WEEK, when Chmn. McClellan 
Bio ipped the gavel to close the first set 
of Congressional labor 
racketeering, the resounded 
through the far-flung empire of the 
l'camsters Union 

In 14 days of public testimony, 
heard in a packed Senate caucus room 


hearings on 
noise 


STANLEY TERRY, Portland pinball oper- 
ator, told the probers minutes of a meeting 
make it factual.” 
Committee also heard of pickets at taverns 


was altered “to more 
that didn’t use Teamster-approved pinballs. 
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on Capitol Hill, the nation’s biggest 
union was pummeled with a series of 
sordid charges against its West Coast 
operations. In the spreading net, the 
racket investigators snared the union’s 
top leadership across the country. 

At the end, the Teamsters looked as 
if they had been hit by one of their 


CLYDE CROSBY, Teamsters international 
organizer in Portland, contradicted Elkins’ 
charge he represented Brewster in dealings 
with two out-of-town gamblers, conceded 
the union paid minor bills for one of them. 


own giant trucks. And more is still to 
come. 


|. Thorns in the Rose City 


The tales unfolded by 35 witnesses 
mostly concerned the city of Portland, 
Ore., where Teamster officials were 


WILLIAM LANGLEY, Portland district 
attorney still in office despite indictments 
against him, resorted to Fifth Amendment 
to avoid answering committee’s questions. 
He was elected with Teamster support. 
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caucus room—with impact rivaling Kefauver crime disclosures. 





& 


FRANK BREWSTER, chairman of Teamsters on West Coast, 
denied he dabbled in vice, in Portland or elsewhere, but admitted 


Teamster payments to his horse trainer, jockey. 


Lurid Doings of the Teamsters 


accused of shady activities such as: 

¢ Bnbing and controlling public 
officials. 

¢ Making alliances with gamblers 
to control distribution and operation of 
pinball machines and other betting de- 
vices in Portland saloons. 

e Attempting to monopolize the 


TERRY SCHRUNK, now  Portiand’s 
mayor, told senators he didn’t take $500 
payoff from a Portland gambler while he 
was the county sheriff. He volunteered for 
lie detector test, quit halfway through. 
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business of prostitution in the city. 

Che testifying Teamsters confirmed 
some minor charges but denied every- 
thing else. In particular, West Coast 
Teamsters chief Frank Brewster, the 
No. 1 witness, rejected all the charges 
made by the No. 2 witness, confessed 
Portland gambler James B. Elkins. El- 


“JIMMY” HOFFA, heir apparent to 
Teamster helm, has yet to testify. But his 
name figured dramatically in hearings after 
FBI arrested him on charge of bribery, alleg- 
ing effort to learn committee’s secrets. 


kins labeled Brewster the brains and boss 
of a Teamster invasion into his territory. 
¢ Coast to Coast—The hearings cen- 
tered on Portland, but their effect was 
nationwide. They kit not only the 
Teamsters leadership, but the rest of 
organized labor (page 81); they indi- 
cated troubles for business, and, from 


DAVE BECK, president of the giant union, 
hasn’t appeared yet cither. But committee 
wants to quiz him on personal use of Team- 
ster funds: He has acknowledged borrowing 
—and repaying—up to $400,000 interest-free. 
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MASS OF DETAIL was accumulated by 
the committee's investigators in preparation 


for hearings. Documents, including cash 
books (below) and photostats of other finan- 
cial records—some substantiating charges of 


underworld links—cram the files (above). 


~ 


— 
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every sign, they are just getting under 
way now—with nobody trying to flag 
them down. 

When it’s over, these racketeering 
investigations will probably rival—or 
even exceed—the Kefauver crime hear- 
ings of several years ago in their effect. 
Already results are showing up. 

The Teamsters’ top command has 
been shaken to the core, and it wouldn’t 
take much to shove it over. Pres. Dave 
Beck, who has pledged to fight for re 
election, isn’t out of trouble vet. But 
then he hasn’t vet been a witness. The 
real blow was the bribery indictment 
of James R. Hoffa, symbol of Tearnster 
resistance to the conventional way of 
running a union. If he’s convicted, it’s 
likely to mean a big shift in the Team- 
ster attitude—not immediately, but in 
the foreseeable future. 

Organized labor, through the AFL- 
CIO, is just watching and waiting— 
braced for the blast that’s coming. Up 
to now, the revelations on Portland 
haven’t surprised the federation lead- 
ers; the details had been uncovered in 
Portland’s own investigation last year. 
But with Beck still to testifv, Brewster 
awaiting further quizzing, and Hoffa 
now in the thick of the trouble, a show- 
down is almost inevitable. 

Since Hoffa’s indictment, however, 
there's a feeling that the Teamsters may 
eventually seek to compromise their 
differences with the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Code. If not, Federation Pres. 
George Meany, Walter Reuther, and 
other leaders are committed to action 
against the ‘Teamsters—their _ largest 
afhliate—because thev have already taken 
similar steps against smaller unions. 
They don’t want to do so, however: 
such a move would rock the merged 
labor movement to its foundation, and 
it could start new union warfare. 

Management in the trucking and con 
struction industries is due to face the 
McClellan committee—ofhcially known 
as the Senate Select Committee on 


Labor and Management Practices. Some 
of the evidence awaiting public hear- 
ing suggests collusion between the un- 
ions and management associations to 
keep other employers out of the field. 
And the labor unions are pressing the 
committee to come up with exposures 
of employer racketeering, as evidence of 
its impartiality—so the committee will 
make a point of it. 

Politically, the hearings are on strong 
ground. The atmosphere is now charac- 
terized by a bipartisan awareness that 
labor racketeering had gone beyond 
bounds—a point significantly accepted 
by the AFL-CIO. This is giving the 
McClellan group a free hand. In the 
past, some labor investigations in 
Congress have been shortened or called 
off by political pressures. To be sure, a 
political note is entering the hearings, 
in the form of critical questioning by 
some committee members about the 
use of union funds in politics (as by 
the Teamsters in Portland). Nonethe- 
less, the proceedings have a go-ahead 
from all sides. 


ll. Offstage Dramas 


Between the charges by Elkins and 
the denials by Brewster, the committee 
shook the uppermost levels of the 
1.4-million-member Teamsters Union. 
From the chairman’s seat, McClellan 
reported on the anticipated appearance 
of Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck, and the 
unscheduled offstage activities of the 
Teamsters heir apparent, Central States 
leader James R. “Jimmy” Hoffa. 

It was evident that these men were 

among the big game the committee was 
shooting for. Their shadows will hang 
over the hearing room until they show 
up—if they do. 
e Date Book—After a breather of a 
week or so, the committee plans a pub 
lic look into Teamster practices in 
Scranton, Pa., and New York Citv— 
probably interspersed with the appear- 
ance of. the reluctant Beck. 


Outside the hearing room, more 


YOUTHFUL Robert Kennedy (left) as counsel shares lead with veteran Chmn. McClellan. 


* 





sparks will come from the Hoffa inci- 
dent and the trial of four other ‘l'eam- 
sters—including Brewster and Einar 
Mohn, a union vice president—on con 
tempt of Congress charges. They had 
refused to talk before an earlier investi- 
gating committee. 

Altogether, the Teamsters are in for 
a rough time—much rougher than in 
Portland, where the lid was first lifted. 


lll. The Evidence 


Near the finale, Oregon Sen. Rich- 
ard Neuberger appeared to uphold 
Portland, his home city. He gave an 
impressive resume of civic and social 
projects, but at the same time he 
didn’t challenge the reports of under- 
world activities. 

The committee members listened 
to Neuberger for an hour, praised his 
defense of the City of Roses, then 
resumed listening to Teamster official 
Brewster. Many times before Brewster 
took over as the final witness, the 
senators had indicated they pretty 
much believed that there were links 
between the Teamsters and the under 
world. 

In the parade of witnesses 
appeared before them, they heard: 

e Saloon owners swear that the 
l'eamsters would picket and close off 
deliveries to a tavern that didn’t use 
l'eamster-sponsored pinball machines. 

e Evidence that Teamster officials 
paid hotel and travel bills for gam- 
blers in Portland. 4 

e Testimony that the Teamsters 
and gambler associates arranged for 
madams to set up shop in the city. 

¢ Testimony that union officials 
supported the candidacies of a district 
attorney who allegedly sought payoffs, 
and a mayor who was accused of 
getting a gambling bribe while still 
sheriff of Multnomah County. 
e Assorted Reactions—The accusers 
and the accused appeared in turn and 
offered a variety of testimony—and a 
variety of ways not to testify. Night 


that 


club owner Nathan Zusman was har- 
ried, perspiring, obviously frightened 
by the television lights and the on 
looking crowd. ‘Teamster organizer 
Clyde Crosby was smooth, able to 
banter with the senators and Counsel 
Robert Kennedy. Several took the Fifth 
Amendment. Mayor Terry Schrunk 
and Zusman asked for and got lie 
detector tests—the mayor quit halfway 
through, Zusman flunked. 

Chmn. McClellan saw that wit 
nesses were treated quietly, almost re 
spectfully. A witness might be em- 
barrassed, but McClellan would wait 
until he could either extricate himself 
or get more deeply involved. 

Only on the Fifth Amendment did 
McClellan get grim. “Are you sure 
if you decline to answer that you 
might incriminate yourself?” he 
would ask; the witness would reflect— 
and then repeat his refusal. McClel- 
lan, soberly turning to Committee 
Counsel Kennedy on his left, would 
say: “All right, go on.” 
¢ Quiz Masters—Kennedy, an example 
of the real prosecuter type, prods 
point-by-point on one transaction. He 
spent half an hour with Brewster on 
the question of an audit of ‘Teamsters 
books. Obviously familiar with the 
answers, he would probe until he fi- 
nally evoked—if the witness was stall 
ing—either denial or affirmation. The 
record was then clear for any follow-up 
perjury case. 

Kennedy and McClellan carry most 
of the questioning. Karl Mundt of 
South Dakota ranks as No. 3 in this 
department. Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.) would pursue a critical ques- 
tioning ot the subject. 
¢ Comic Relief—Not all of it, by far, 
was grim. McClellan himself offered 
his share of quips. And Stanley ‘Terry, 
a Portland pinball machine operator, 
described how the minutes of a meet- 
ing had been changed “to make it 
more factual.”’ Asked to describe his 
relationship. with a certain gambler, 
Crosby replied “unfortunate.” 


KENNEDY, relentless in questioning, shuttles busily between his two offices, hearing room. 


Power Peace 


Rival public and private 
power producers bury their 
hatchets to form a Midwestern 
power pool. 


A dozen Midwestern private utilities, 
more than 20 public power producers, 
and our federal agencies are trying to 
get together after decades of feuding to 
form the nation’s largest power pool. 

The power producers, whose territory 
covers a nine-state—Montana to Kan- 
sas—area of the Midwest, plan to co- 
ordinate their expansions, integrate 
their operations so they can more easil\ 
meet the region’s growing demand for 
power. 

The Midwestern pool will cover an 
area greater than any other in operation 
in the U.S. 

e Join Hands—The idea of the pool 
grows out of a study made three years 
ago for the private utilities by two engi- 
neering outfits. The engineers advised 
the utilities: Coordinate your work and 
you'll meet future demand—and save 
money, too. Since then, Pres. Allen S. 
King of Northern States Power Co., 
Minnesota, has been one of the chief 
forces in the drive for cooperation. 
Says King: “It simply makes sense to 
coordinate our work and avoid dupli- 
cation of investment by power suppliers 
—investment that would have to be paid 
for by electric customers or taxpayers.” 

In January, the power producers met 
at Sioux Falls, $. D., set up policy and 
engineering committees to survey the 
problems. Among them: How to in- 
sure peace between the Midwest’s pub- 
lic power groups, among the most 
militant in the country, and the private 
utilities; how to transmit power 
through the nine-state area without large 
line losses. 

Next week, the engineering group 
will meet again; in April, representa- 
tives of all the producers will meet in 
Miami, Fla. 

As the pool begins to take shape, 
investments scheduled for the region 
include two atomic power stations—one 
of 22,000 kw. for the Elk River station 
of the Rural Cooperative Power Assn. 
the other of 60,000 kw. for Northern 
States Power Co.—due to be ready be- 
fore 1965. By then, too, it’s expected 
an extra 1.5-million kw. will be flowing 
from the turbines at the Garrison, 
Randall, and Oahe dams that are being 
built by the federal government. Mean- 
time equipment suppliers are expecting 
plenty of new business. Interconnect- 
ing power systems will require miles of 
new transmission lines, new conductors, 
ind switchgear. 
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Mid-East Clouds in Bermuda Sky 


@ Despite the fact that new violence between Israel 


and Egypt is now less likely, the Middle East can’t help but be 


a recurring theme in the talks at Bermuda. 


@ U.S. Pres. Eisenhower and British Prime Minister 
Macmillan must fuse a common policy for their nations. 


@ Already they’re in substantial accord on what to 


‘do in two sore spots—Gaza and the Gulf of Aqaba. 


his week, as Pres. Eisenhower and 
Minister Macmillan were meet 
ing in Bermuda, the danger of another 
irmed clash between Israel and Egypt 
had subsided. Under pressure from 
the U.S. and the United Nations 
Cairo had held up its threatened mili- 
tary occupation of Gaza—a move that 
certainly would have led to military 
iction by Israel. 

Even so, the Middle East is clearly 
dominating the Bermuda conference in 
that neither Washington nor 
London had expected. Never since the 
ill-fated British-French-Israeli attack of 
last fall has there been greater need for 
1 common U.S.-British approach to 
the smoldering Middle East 

An understanding at Bermuda would 
do more than reduce the danger of an 
other round of fighting between Egypt 
ind Israel. It would vastly improve the 
chances to 

¢ Check Egyptian Pres. Nasser’s 
Soviet-backed ambitions to push the 
West out of the Middle East 

¢ Resume a normal flow of Middle 
East oil to Western Europe’s fuel-short 
cconomy 

Eisenhower and Macmillan probably 
don’t differ much in their approach to 
the stand the Western powers must 
take on the critical issues that divide 
Egypt and Israel. 

\s the Bermuda talks opened on 
Thursday, it seemed to both U.S. and 
British officials that the Gaza crisis 
would simmer down. That was on the 
issumption that U.N. Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold, who has been in the 
Middle East this week, could reach a 
compromise with Nasser under which 
the U.N. Emergency Force and the 
Egyptian civil administration could co 
operate in Gaza. The Israeli seem ready 
to accept such a solution, even though 
Nasser had clearly stolen a march on 
them, as long as the system provides 
some insurance against further Egyp 
tian guerrilla attacks on Israeli terri- 
tory 
¢ Aqaba Agony—This week it was 
Aqaba, rather than Gaza, that loomed 
up as the real danger spot. Israel is 


| rite 


! Wal 
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determined to establish its right to in- 
nocent passage through the Gulf of 
Aqaba, despite threats from Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia that they will stop Israeli 
ships. The U.S., if it comes to a 
showdown, is readv to back the Israeli 
claim. And no doubt Eisenhower has 
given Macmillan that. 
In fact, Washington is ready to put 
Egypt on the carpet at the U. N., should 
Nasser be the first to use force in 
the narrow waters of the gulf. The 
British, of course, would be only too 
willing to back such a course with all 
their weight. 

Although Israel is bound to make 
a lot of noise about its right to use 
the Suez Canal, this is not a critical 
problem—and won't be treated as such 
at Bermuda. Even the British are un 


assurances On 


willing to go to bat against Nasser on 
this issue. They feel, as the U.S. does, 
that Israel’s only recourse is to take 
its case to the World Court. On Aqaba, 
the U.S. takes the position that it’s 
Nasser who must go to the World 
Court. 

It is the broader issues of the Middle 
East, and the methods to be used in 
trying to solve them, that have divided 
the U.S. and Britain for many months 
now. The split goes back at least as 
far as the meeting Eisenhower held 
in Washington early in 1956 with Mac- 
millan’s predecessor, Sir Anthony 
Eden. Since that meeting, the feeling 
has grown in the State Dept. that the 
British have stubbornly refused to 
adapt themselves to the tremendous 
surge of nationalism in the Middle 
East. As Secy. of State Dulles sees it, 
the British have been using an out- 
moded “great power” approach in the 
area, and they still are putting far too 
much emphasis on the matter of 
prestige. 
¢ Appeasement?—By contrast, the Brit- 
ish charge Washington with appease- 
ment in an area where their interests— 
in the short Suez water route and in 
oil—are absolutely vital. They are still 
inclined to put as much direct pres- 
sure on Nasser as possible, regardless 
of what the other Arab peoples think 


A Symbolic Start for Belgian Fair 


The first sphere of the “Atomium” 
is rising in Brussels, Belgium, at the site 
of the 1958 World Fair. The completed 


structure, symbol of the fair, will repre- 
sent a molecule of nine atoms. It will 
rise more than 300 ft. in the air. 
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f such tactics. The U.S., for its part, 
tcels equally strongly that if the 
Middle East is to be pacified, the pres 

ire on Nasser must be more subtic 
ind more gradual. 

¢ Crisis on Canal—Unless the Ber 
muda talks close the gap, you will find 

big difference in the approach Wash 
ngton and London will take on the 
Suez Canal, which should be cleared 
in another three weeks. Nasser, ignor 
ing the interim plan (backed by the 
U.S., Britain, France, and Norway) 
resented to him recently, demands 
full control over the collection of canal 
tolls. If he wins. this, he will have full 
sovereignty over the waterway, for all 
practical purposes. 

he British, with French support, 
insist that the Western powers should 
refuse to compromise the toll question. 
However, there are indications that 
Dulles wants to take a flexible position 
on tolls, while insisting that Nasser 
adhere to the six principles adopted by 
the U.N. last fall. On the other hand, 
Dulles has no intention of leaving 
Western Europe as dependent on Suez 
for oil shipments as it has been in the 
past. 

Dulles is ready to back plans for 

new pipelines from Iraq and/or *Iran 
to the Mediterranean via Turkish terri- 
tory. (The big international oil com- 
pamies are meeting in London this 
week, in fact, on the matter of building 
new pipelines.) 
¢ Overlapping  Interests—When __it 
comes to the Baghdad Pact, and 
Britain’s role in relationship to_ its 
fellow members—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
and Pakistan—there are also some differ- 
ences to be ironed out. The U.S. is 
not prepared to join the pact officially. 
Yet, under the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
Washington soon will be supplying 
military and economic aid to Iraq, 
which before long—like Turkey, Iran, 
and Pakistan—may become more de- 
pendent for support on the U.S. than 
on Britain. Already there is an over- 
lapping of American and British power 
in these northern tier countries, without 
any clear agreement as to whether the 
U.S. or Britain is to set the policy 
line. 
e At the U. N.—Then there’s the role 
of the U. N. Macmillan went to Ber- 
muda convinced that little common 
ground could be found in the Middle 
East as long as the U.S. leans so heavily 
on the U. N. In his view, the U.S. 
uses it as a substitute for a concrete 
national policy, instead of as an instru- 
ment for diplomatic conciliation. Since 
the British envisage a real possibility 
that a majority in the U. N. General As- 
sembly may soon be hostile to the U.S., 
they feel that recent American policy 
has been unrealistic—and likely to cause 
violent disillusionment with the U. N. 
before too long. 
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Battle for U.S.—Europe Gateways: 


How It Stands 








TO 
EUROPE 


Boston Los Angeles @ Lufthansa 
@ Air France O KLM @ PAA 
® BOAC @ SAS @TWA 
@LAl OTWA @ EL AL 
Chicago Gomn San Francisco 
@ Air France New York O PAA 
@ BOAC @KLM O TWA 
@ Lufthansa @ Air France @ BOAC 
Detroit “ aaa? Seattle 
@ SAS 
e80AC @ Sabena 
Houston @ Swissair 
O KLM @ Iberia 
@PAA @lLAl 





@ Already Operating 


O Application Pending 


@ Starts April 4th 


Why Dutch Bid Stirs Fight 


KLM wants direct access to 
Houston and Los Angeles; U. S. 
lines see this opening door for 
Europeans to grab away coming 
business in direct Europe-to- 
interior-U. S. flights. 


HIs WEEK Washington officials sat 
Byte to begin talks with a Dutch 
government delegation for a bilatera] 
air treaty that would grant KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines’ request for new 
U.S. routes (map). At stake is a big 
chunk of the fabulously growing North 
Atlantic air transport market. 

Already, 2,000 passengers every day 
climb into planes en route to or from 
the U.S. across the North Atlantic. No 
more than a couple of years away is the 
intercontinental jet age, with a new 
mass movement of tourist traffic spurred 
on by lower fares. 

e Cnucial Issues—That’s why both 
U.S. airlines spokesmen and the Dutch 
are saying the current negotiations are 
crucial. At issue is whether KLM will 





get direct access to Houston and Los 
Angeles, and transit rights through New 
York for its Netherlands-Curacao flight. 
As new long-range aircraft go into serv- 
ice, aviation industry observers believe 
there will be more and more direct 
flights to Europe originating from in- 
terior and West Coast U.S. cities. And 
the European airlines—now carrying 
40% of North Atlantic traffic—want 
access to them. 

Vhere’s also another big issue in- 
volved in the current negotiations. In 
the past, the U.S. and most foreign 
countries have carried on their haggling 
for air routes in a give-and-take manner. 
In effect, Washington has told foreign 
governments and their carriers that we 
will give them routes into the U.S. in 
return for routes into their countries. 

But the Dutch—and some other 
European carriers—have reached the 
point where they don’t have anything 
clse to offer U.S. carriers. 
¢ Broader Arguments—That’s why the 
Dutch delegation now in Washington 
is bargaining on a much broader basis. 
They are arguing that Holland is an 
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ally, a loval member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, that KLM’s 
dollar carmimgs are crucial in closing 
Holland's trade gap with the U.S. (its 
imports exceeded exports to the U.S. 
by $300-million last year), and that 
KLM is the best foreign customer for 
U.S. aircraft ($320-million since 1946, 
$118-million on order). 

The Dutch admit they haven't any- 
thing to give Pan American World Air- 
ways or Trans World Airlines. But they 
ask, somewhat plaintively, if that is 
enough reason for not allowing them to 
hold their percentage of the growing 
North Atlantic traffic. 

I'he Dutch hope the signing of a 
U.S.-Mexican agreement after a decade 
of delay is a good omen for their own 
negotiations. 
¢ Setting a Precedent—The U.S. car- 
riers—both domestic and international— 
are just as concerned. They view the 
decision on KLM as a precedent-setter 
If the Dutch get what they want, the 
U.S. airlines say, it will open up a flood 
of requests from other European carriers 
for more internal and West Coast points 
of call. Sabena, the Belgian airline, is 
reportedly next in line. 

U.S. industry sources say that the 
Dutch claim goes deeper than it ap 
pears to on the surface. For example, 
they point out that if KLM gets oper 
ating rights into Houston and Los 
Angeles, then it could sell tickets all 
over the world to and from these points. 
That is, if a Los Angeles businessman 
wants to go to Rome or Bombay, 
KLM's Los Angeles flight, though stop- 
ping at Amsterdam, would give him 
connections with other KLM flights 
bevond there. The New York to 
Curacao route would throw open South 
American traffic to KLM, too. 

U.S. companies want to hold on to 
Houston-Europe traffic. Only last week 
Pan American filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to establish a through 
service from Houston to Europe. And 
TWA and Pan American have requests 
pending for routes from the West Coast 
to Europe—approximately _ paralleling 
the Scandinavian Aijrlines System 
“polar route” from Los Angeles. 

Part of the industry opposition comes 
from the strictly domestic U.S. lines 
that now get a chunk of the overseas 
fare from passengers who start in the 
West or Southwest and go to New York 
before they board an_ international 
carrier 
¢ All-Out—The Dutch are throwing 
everything they have into the nego- 
tiations—after recent visits by Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands to Houston 
and Los Angeles to get local support 
for KLM. Betting in aviation circles is 
that the Dutch probably will get the 
Curacao route, and one other request- 
either the Houston or Los Angeles 
terminal. 
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Gas Frets Over FPC 


@ Unless a bill gets serious consideration in Congress 


soon, producers face permanent federal regulation. 


@ The federal regulators themselves—the Federal 


Power Commission—don‘t want this to happen. Problems of 


paperwork and pricing formulas look too hard to solve. 


@ But some utilities are already finding ways to get 


around FPC control. 


Natural gas producers are casting a 
plaintive eye toward the White House 
these davs. They fear their last good 
chance of escaping the more onerous 
features of federal regulation will fade 
away unless Pres. Eisenhower comes to 
the rescue. 

If this help fails to come, they must 
face up to living under control by the 
Federal Power Commission. Not even 
FPC really wants that, although it is 
grinding slowly away on a set of rules 
that might be applied to gas prices— 
when and if the issue is settled. 


|. Political Roller-Coaster 


The producers have been riding an 
emotional roller-coaster ever since the 
Supreme Court decision in the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. case in 1954 (BW— 
Jun.12°54,p29) brought them under 
Federal Power Commission regulation. 

Their first reaction was panic (BW— 
Aug.21°54,p29) at loss of their freedom 
to set their own prices on gas sold to 
the interstate pipelines. Then, as FPC 
continued to say it never wanted to 
regulate the producers, the independ- 
ents began to regain their confidence 
that Congress would readily pass a 
bill to exempt them from FPC rule. 

A vear ago, they were delighted when 
the Harris-Fulbright bill passed both 
houses and went to the President for 
signing. The bill was just what they 
wanted. But then the gas lobby scandal 
broke—a Superior Oil Co. attorney 
allegedly had offered a $2,500 cam- 
paign donation to Sen. Francis Case 
(R-S. D.)—and Pres. Eisenhower vetoed 
the bill. Producers’ hopes sank to a 
new low. 
¢ Now It’s Next Year—In January, the 
producers were elated once more when 
Pres. Eisenhower, in his budget message 
to Congress, said that “legislation free- 
ing gas producers from public utility- 
type regulation is essential.” They felt 
that this word in their behalf by the 
President would make it politically pos- 
sible for consumer-state congressmen to 
vote for a new gas bill. 

They were also more sanguine when 


they were able to reach an agreement 
with key companies among local dis- 
tributors, whose support they lacked 
last year even before the veto. 

Right now, however, the gas in- 
dustry’s spirits have been dashed by 
two developments: 

e Two Congressional  investiga- 
tions have already hit the oil and gas 
industry. Oil companies have been ac- 
cused of using the oil-for-Europe pro- 
gram as an excuse to gouge the nation’s 
motorists and fuel oil consumers. And 
gasoline dealers have charged the major 
companies with a propaganda con- 
spiracy against a proposed amendment 
to the Robinson-Patman pricing law. 

¢ Democratic leaders in Congress, 
headed by House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
have made it clear that they want Pres. 
Eisenhower to take full responsibility 
for any new gas legislation—and that 
they aren’t satisfied he did so in his 
budget message. 
¢ Pessimism—Gas industry spokesmen 
have been appealing to the White 
House to make a stronger stand in their 
favor, but Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell 
is reported advising the President 
against any further involvement, for fear 
of sharing any black eves the oil in- 
dustry may suffer. 

Gas producers and pipeline companies 
haven’t given up hope, but they are 
getting pessimistic. This session of 
Congress is near the halfway mark, and 
unless serious consideration of a gas 
bill starts soon, there won't be time for 
favorable action in 1957. 

Thus, the producers face permanent 
regulation as public utilities. 


ll. How Much Control? 


At the heart of the whole contro- 
versy is one basic question: 

Should gas prices in the field reflect 
the commodity value of the gas as de- 
termined in the market place, or should 
such prices be set on the same return- 
on-investment basis (with cost the key 
factor) as other public utility rates? 

The argument has been going on ever 
since the Natural Gas Act of 1938 im- 
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Greatness 


is whittled away by bits and pieces 


PPEASING a racketeer here, because “it may 

prevent strife”; concessions there, to the principle 

of dictatorship; granting an unearned raise to prevent 

shutdown; “going along” because you don’t want to 

be thought eccentric; agreeing to something you don’t 
believe, rather than be attacked. 


And that is how American greatness can die. 


—In 1776 Americans believed anything was better 
than knuckling under to a bully. 

—Racketeers can kill and maim—but at least one 
American refused to cringe. 

— Production is the lifeblood of America, but if it is 
bought at the cost of self-respect, can anyone be proud 
of the result? 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


—Defying social edicts of some of his backers made 
Abraham Lincoln unpopular with “the carriage trade” 
—but saved a nation. 


This could be America’s greatest hour. But it will 
be a dismal failure, a shameful disgrace, unless every 
American—every American—shoulders his full share 
of self-respecting responsibility. There is no “they”, 
it is you—and me; there is no Washington to decide 
—you are Washington; there is no government to 
shoulder the responsibility—it is yours. On your action, 
your courage, your unselfishness (and mine) will de- 
pend great success or dismal failure . . . on you may 
well depend America itself. 


Electro-Cycle Lathe producing 
brass valve bodies. Electro-Cycle 
is a registered. trade name. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





posed federal regulation on the inter- 
state pipelines. After all, the pipelines 
buy gas from independent producers in 
the held, and the prices paid at that 
point are reflected in what the con- 
sumer pays to his local utility. Some 
people argued from the start that the 
act was intended to cover producers, too, 
but it took the Supreme Court to pin 
it down. 

¢ Best Chance—In the light of the 
Supreme Court decision and the temper 
of the times, the producers aren’t ask- 
ing now for complete exemption from 
federal regulation. They are pushing 
instead for a bill that would let pipe- 
lines and producers bargain for con- 
tracts, subject to FPC review. 

FPC would be happy, according to 
observers close to the agency, to cut 
back its regulatory role. It is only be- 
ginning to dig out of the avalanche of 
paperwork that came in the year fol- 
lowing the Phillips decision. 

In 1955, FPC had a backlog of 4,- 
954 applications from gas producers for 
certificates of convenience and necessity. 
The load has been whittled to some- 
thing less than 3,000, but demands for 
rate have meanwhile been 
piling up. In one year, 3,200 applica- 
tions for rate changes were filed with 


FPC, 


increases 


Ill. Looking for a Formula 


FPC hasn't settled on a basic price 
formula, but the situation in Congress 
that dims chances of a new bill is 
bound to force the commission to act. 
It’s a problem that FPC would prefer 
not to have to face. 

In principle, FPC members would 
like to base pricing on some kind of 
commodity-value formula, perhaps the 
sort of provision that was included in 
last year's vetoed bill. However, court 
decisions just about require that cost 
of production be used as the starting- 
point in setting the field price, with 
the burden of proof on the producer to 
show that any higher rate is called for. 
¢ Hard to Guess—Cost of production 
of natural gas is hard to figure. Costs 
vary from field to field, company to 
company, well to well—even from dif- 
ferent levels of the same well. 

Besides, no one can say accurately 
what the producing life of each well is. 
When life expectancy of a well proves 
wrong, intricate refunds or adjustments 
might have to be worked out. At best, 
the burden of keeping detailed records 
of cost, and defending them __ before 
FPC, is onerous to small producers. 

Finally, the price allowed by FPC 
for gas will inevitably affect oil prices, 
since oil and gas often come out of the 
same hole. Oilmen fear that federal 
control over field prices of gas is only 
a step away from control over oil. 


¢ Pilot Case—The Phillips case that 
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originally brought gas producers under 
federal control is being watched as the 
sign of future policy on gas regulation. 
The case is still months away from 
being settled, but testimony before 
FPC already shows the wide difference 
in cost theories. 

For example, the FPC staff recom- 
mends allowing a 9% return on net 
investment; Phillips insists it must have 
at least a 12% return in order to carry 
on its exploration and development 
work, 

FPC staffers say that when wells pro- 
duce both gas and oil, only 15% of 
exploration and development costs 
should be allocated to gas; Phillips says 
35% should be charged to gas. Other- 
wise, says Phillips accountant Lloyd 
Cramer, costs on oil would be over- 
loaded so much that crude would have 
to sell at $3.56 a bbl., some 50¢ above 
today’s price. 

While the FPC staff comes up with 
an average field price of 9.1¢ per 1,000 
cu. ft. of gas for Phillips, the company 
is fighting for an average of 16.5¢ for 
all its interstate sales, with some rates 
as high as 25¢. 
¢ Pipelines Involved—Both as producers 
and as carriers, the big interstate pipe- 
lines have a big stake in the dispute. 

As an example, Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. is paying Phillips 1.36¢ 
per 1,000 cu. ft. If the FPC staff pre- 
vails, the companies say, the price would 
jump to 8.75¢ for this gas. On the 
other hand, Phillips has a contract to 
sell South Louisiana casinghead gas to 


American Louisiana Pipe Line Co. for 
20.48¢ per mef., and FPC figures the 
price should be only 8.75¢. 


IV. Middle View 


In the bitter fight over regulation, 
it’s possible that both sides have 
exaggerated their cases. 

Proponents of regulation argue that 
federal control will hold down the 
price to the consumer, yet the field 
price of gas has continued to climb 
while FPC wrestles with its problem. 
On the other hand, producers have 
predicted that gas supplies would dry 
up under federal regulation, yet pipe- 
lines are finding gas for new customers. 

“Gas is available if the price is right,” 

says a. industry veteran. 
e A New Dodge—An _ increasingly 
popular detour around FPC regulation 
is the practice by local public utilities 
of buying their own gas reserves, then 
hiring a pipeline to haul it. Outright 
sale of gas in place is not subject to 
FPC control. 

Thus, a group of Florida utilities has 
contracted with pipelines to haul gas 
from Texas fields where they have 
bought rights, and ‘Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. hauls gas from Texas 
to New York State for Iroquois Gas 
Corp. under a similar deal. 

An even newer wrinkle is reportedly 
being considered by Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co. of New York: to ex- 
plore in its own right for gas reserves in 
the Southwest. 


A Bank Rises to the Occasion 


Community National Bank of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., has set up shop in an ele- 
vator to serve customers on the run 
(pictures). The bank fitted out a spe- 
cially built elevator as a curbside teller’s 
cage because there was no room for 
the usual in-a-wall arrangement for 
accommodating drive-in customers. 

The curbside teller’s cage rises for 
business bright and early at 9 a.m. At 
1:30 p.m., at the push of a button, 


it vanishes below the sidewalk to allow 
for a change of tellers. Then it reap- 
pears above ground. It submerges for 
the night at 6 p.m. Top of the cage 
is part of the sidewalk. 

The elevator cage has worked won- 
derfully since it was installed a month 
ago, says Community National’s V.-P. 
William Cashin. In fact, it has proved 
so popular, the bank is installing an- 
other one. 
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Whatever your industry... 


Brushes with Du Pont TYNEX’ nylon bristles 


will do a better job 


Experienced packers and shippers of 
citrus fruit as well as other fruits and 
vegetables are finding brushes the best 
means of washing their produce. But in 
washing operations of this type, brushes 
must take a great deal of abuse. Brushes 
with ordinary bristles create problems. 
They are short on wear and high in re- 
placement costs. 

Many packers and shippers are solv- 
ing these problems by using brushes 
with TyNEx nylon bristles. A typical 
citrus packing plant replaced ali natu- 
ral fiber brushes in one of their ma- 


Specify vine with 
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Better Things for Better Living. .. through Chemistry 
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e These test brushes—from a citrus fruit washer—one with crimped and 
one with level bristles, typify the durability of Tynex nylon bristles, 


chines with brushes bristled with TyNEx. 
After three years, these brushes were 
still in excellent condition and perform- 
ing as efficiently as the day they were 
installed. Natural-fiber brushes in an 
adjoining machine had to be replaced 
six times during the same period. In 
terms of washed fruit, ordinary bris- 
tling materials last for an average of 
750,000 crates .. . TyNEx nylon bris- 
tles for at least 4,500,000 crates! 
Brushes with TyNex nylon bristles 
absorb very little water . . . will not mat 
or become limp. Even when in contact 


After 18 months in use, neither shows any sign of wear. 


last longer 


with heat, rough surfaces, detergents 
and oils, they perform better and wear 
longer. These advantages easily com- 
pensate for the higher initial cost of 
brushes bristled with TyNEx. 

The cost, time- and labor-saving bene- 
fits of brushes with TyNEx nylon bris- 
tles can probably help you in your op- 
eration, whatever the industry. Remem- 
ber, too, when you buy paintbrushes 
you get top performance and long life 
in brushes bristled with Du Pont Tynex 
nylon bristles. For more information, 
mail the coupon below. 


TYNEX is the registered trademark for Du Pont nylon bristles 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Polychemicals Department, Room 74423, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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l I would like to learn more 
1 about the advantages of 
| TyNex nylon bristles in 
| brushes for industry. My 
| specific brush problems are: 
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in Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 





In Business 


Fairbanks Management Sues to Block 
Voting of its Stock Held by Penn-Texas 


With the annual meeting that will decide its fate set 
for Mar. 28, embattled management at Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., fired another salvo at Leopold Silberstein and 
his Penn-Texas Corp., which is closing in to take over. 

Silberstein claims enough votes to insure control, but 
FM has filed suit to prevent Penn-Texas from voting 
its stock. It charges that: 

* Silberstein’s group schemed to get voting rights with- 
out buying stock, and to dodge U.S. margin require- 
ments. 

* One Penn-Texas deal was not a purchase but an 
agreement to pay the sellers the difference between the 
market price when the fight is settled and a fixed $69.874. 
This would violate Hlinois laws. 

¢ A tie between FM and P-T would tend to create 
a monopoly, since P-T’ subsidiaries are an important 
market for FM _ products. 

But observers think the suit might delay the meeting. 


Michigan Backs Children’s Right 
To Sell Worms Without a License 


Worm-selling is a good occupation for children, in 
the considered opinion of Michigan’s State Conserva- 
tion Commission. So, the agency took no action this 
week on a request by the Michigan Bait Dealers Assn. 
that license fees be slapped regardless of age on all 
sellers of minnows and wigglers—$50 for wholesalers, $25 
for retailers. 

The dealers, serious businessmen all, are distressed at 
being undersold in the bait market by moppets and 
other small operators. They feel that the children can 
compete unfairly because their overhead is not swollen 
by the license fees now paid by the dealers, nor by the 
state sales tax. They say this undercutting would be 
stamped out if the license tax reached into the nursery. 

Ihe commissioners say the license system is to con- 
serve minnows, not bait dealers. The licenses provide 
a handy method of directing how many minnows can 
be caught in what place. As for worms, the agency 
couldn't care less—and it likes children. 


Trans American Rents Out Its Planes; 
Non-Sked Airline’s Surrender Seen 


After 10 years of fighting for a certificate as a scheduled 
carrier, Trans American Airlines (formerly North Ameri- 
can Airlines), largest of the “nonscheduled” air coach 
operators, apparently threw in the towel this week. 

It signed a contract with Eastern Air Lines whereby 
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Eastern would lease all five of Trans American’s DC-6B’s 
for an “irrevocable five-year term” with options to renew. 
This will leave the coach line with only three smaller, 
slower DC-4’s. 

Trans American is actually a group of airlines banded 
together to provide regular service mainly between New 
York and Florida, and New York, intermediate cities, 
and the West Coast. In 1955 the Civil Aeronautics 
Board revoked Trans American’s operating authority, 
charging that it violated the board’s rules limiting fre- 
quency and regularity of service by noncertificated 
carriers. 

The Owners of Trans American took this ruling 
through one court, which affirmed the CAB decision, 
and have now asked the Supreme Court to review the 
order. Should the court refuse, Trans American would 
have only 45 days in which to liquidate. According to 
James Fischgrund, one of the owners, ‘Trans American 
had to make the lease as a precautionary measure. 


C-of-L Climbs Steeply; 2-Million Workers 
Will Be Due for Raises If It Holds Up 


The Labor Dept.’s monthly index of living costs rose 
sharply to 118.7% of 1947-49 costs last month, for a new 
all-time high. The jump from 118.2% in mid-January 
(BW—Mar.2’57,p145) was the biggest since last fall anc 
the sixth straight increase. A year ago, the index was 
114.6%. 

No major wage adjustments are due on the basis of 
the mid-February cost figure. However, if the index 
holds its present level or continues to rise, wage increases 
will be due nearly 2-million workers on the basis of c-of-l 


index figures for " arch and April. 


Business Priefs 


The Texas oil allowable for April was slashed by 
224,710 bbl. a day by the Railroad Commission. Since 
November, the allowable had been rising, to meet the 
crisis in Europe. Apri] production of 3,904,655 bbl. a 
day is set generally at 15 d-ys, compared with 18 days 
in March. 


Spreading and growing: Production of small turbines 
at Lester, Pa. will be expanded and improved by West- 
inghouse Electric, in a multi-million-dollar program. . . . 
Borg-Warner Corp.’s 1957 capital spending plans call 
for about $26-million, a bit less than last year. . . . Direc- 
tors of both companies have approved Diamond Match 
Co.’s plan to buy the Gardner Board & Carton Co. of 
Middletown, Ohio. 


American Window Glass Co. will enter the plate glass 
field if a deal with Saint Gobain of Paris goes through 
and is O.K.'d by the U.S. and French governments. 
This would set up an integrated glass plant, after AWG 
combined with Blue Ridge Glass Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Saint Gobain, which is said to be the 
world’s oldest and one of the largest producers of plate 
glass. 
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NOTE WIRE 
RETAINER ~ 


Save weight and space with world’s thinnest radial 


ball bearings-AQ@e-S GIN by Kaydon 


ERE it is! A Reali-Slim radial ball bearing with a wire 
separator that has just short of a full complement of 
balls for maximum capacity. What’s more, you still get all 
the advantages of a separator between the balls. This design 
also gives you a bearing that’s light-in-weight and is, without 
a question, the thinnest bearing ever built in this diameter. 
Whatever your product design, there’s a small or large 
diameter Reali-Slim bearing that can be the right answer 
to your thin-section bearing problems. 
The radial ball bearing, illustrated here, is really slim ~ 
12.000” I.D., 12.500” O.D., .250” thick . and weighs only 


vane KAYUUN 


MUSK EGONe+MICHIG 


eight ounces. It has 9,810 lbs. static load capacity, 1,256 
Ibs. at 100 rpm. Kaydon is able to produce Reali-Slim, high- 
precision bearings because Kaydon specializes in the unusual. 
Kaydon bearing engineers are prepared to give you valu- 
able help with technical, thin-section bearing problems. 
For detailed information on Kaydon’s Reali-Slim line, 
ask for engineering catalog No. 54-RS3 detailing: 


Reali-Slim Ball Bearings — Conrad, angular 
contact and 4-point contact types in seven 
standard cross sections from 44” to 1.000” and 
in bore diameters from 4” to 40”, 


Reali-Slim Roller Bearings — Radial and 
taper roller types in cross sections from %¢” 
and in bore diameters from 5” to 40”. 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


K-56) 


All types of ball and roller bearings — 4” to 120" outside diameter 
Taper Roller © Roller Thrust © Roller Radial © Bi-Angular Roller © Needle Roller © Ball Radial © Ball Thrust Bearing 
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This famous Fair Offer, 

which has appeared 

in every Jenkins catalog since 1869, 

gives the buyer of Jenkins Bronze, Iron and Steel Valves 


a unique assurance of dependability. 
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A look at Congress, now that the session is 10 weeks old: 


Members are in an apathetic mood, not disgruntled, but hardly enthusi- 
astic. There is little evidence that anybody wants to do big things. To be sure, 
the expose of Teamsters Union officials (p. 42, p. 81) is making some head- 
lines for Sen. John L. McClellan and his committee. And there is a lot of 
talk about government economy. But, over-all, Congress isn’t too interested 
in lawmaking. 


Political uncertainty is the chief cause of legislative uncertainty. Men 
in both parties say they don’t have a sure feel of what the citizens want. 
They want Eisenhower, the electicn showed that; but the mail from home 
questions whether they want Eisenhower’s budget. They want government 
services, most can agree, but there is growing doubt they want to pay for 
as much as Fair Deal Democrats would offer them or even what Eisenhower 
offers. 


So the jockeying is for political advantage for 1958—next election year. 
Legislation, major and minor, is being looked over with elections in mind. 


There is foot dragging on legislation. Neither house is in a hurry to 
vote on Eisenhower’s long list of January recommendations. Democrats 
are no longer worried about the political potency of the Eisenhower per- 
sonality. They are freely questioning his Administration, as well as his 
policies. And the Republicans are far from united in defense of the White 
House. 


The box score to date reflects the attitude: 


The Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East was voted. But congress- 
men after two months of debate voted as much from duty to the President 
as from conviction. Already, the recurring Egypt-Israel dispute has brought 
criticism from Democrats against the Administration’s handling of the crisis. 
And even the doctrine resolution finally carried restrictions on aid money. 


Both the spenders and economizers in Congress are dissatisfied. The 
Administration is not guiding the way for spending cuts, and neither is it 
mustering a loyal defense for the $71.8-billion budget. Upshot: A lot of 
votes for cutting appropriations, but despite the economy mood there will 
be little effective work at cutting actual spending in fiscal 1958. 


Federal school construction aid is doubtful. The integration conflict 
has not been solved, and won’t be without strong White House support 
that might whip Republicans into voting for federal aid without an explicit 
non-segregation clause. And the economy drive makes the $250-million 
program fair game for attack. 


Foreign trade policy is in just as doubtful a state. The Administration 
again is seeking approval of the Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC) 
that would stimulate multilateral tariff reduction agreements. But congress- 
men are cool to the idea, and, indeed, representatives from textile, cotton, 
and other areas are renewing threats of imposing import quotas. 


A Presidential Monetary Commission sought by Eisenhower is about 
hopeless. Democrats in the Senate as well as the House have just about 
agreed that any inquiry into money and credit policy will be done only by 
Congress, by the Senate and House Banking and Currency Committees. The 
Administration isn’t even confident that Congress would approve, at least, 
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a commission represented by the House, Senate, and the White House. The 
test will come when the House votes on the Patman resolution for a House 
committee study—you will see then whether Eisenhower can depend on 
solid Republican support. 


Civil rights filibuster is certain in the Senate. Whatever action the 
House takes, the Southern bloc in the Senate will counterattack. The blow- 
off will stymie action on a whole string of measures for weeks. 


The big Fryingpan-Arkansas public works bill is moving slowly. The 
Administration wants it to dovetail with the Upper Colorado water storage 
project voted in 1955. The likelihood is that Congress will “let it cook” 
until next year. The Hells Canyon dam fight will not be settled either. 


A long-range minerals support program to aid domestic miners is being 
delayed at the same time the appropriations committees are disputing over 
outlays for already existing short-term assistance. Mining state legislators 
warn that U.S. producers will have to close down unless a permanent 
purchase program is voted. The Administration is “studying,” but the No. 1 
man in charge, Assistant Interior Secy. Felix Wormser, is opposed to a 
buying program. The chances are nothing will be done this year. 


S. 11—the Kefauver-Patman bili limiting good faith competition—is 
running a tougher gauntlet this year than last, when it was approved by 
the House. A whole array of industries is lined up against the proposition 
that it is illegal to indulge in “good faith” pricing. Chemicals, steel, cement, 
gypsum, coal, and lumber spokesmen are opposing the Patman small busi- 
ness bloc. The big hope of proponents of the bill that it could be passed with 
little notice has now faded, and the prospects are dim. 


Pre-merger notification legislation is getting snarled up in general 
antitrust measures, including bills covering bank mergers. The Adminis- 
tration wants to give the government power to thwart a merger by (1) 
requiring firms with combined book value of $10-million and over to notify 
the government of intention to merge, and (2) permitting the Federal Trade 
Commission ,to get an injunction prohibiting acquisitions. The debate in 
Congress is over the question of whether this legislation should be separate 
from bank merger legislation, or whether an over-all policy should be laid 
down. 


The banking bill itself has become involved in a jurisdictional dispute 
over whether the Justice Dept., or the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., and the Comptroller of the Currency should regu- 
late bank mergers. The banking bill was originally designed by Sen. Willis 
Robertson (D-Va.) only to make a technical overhaul of existing statutes. 


The corporate income tax may be extended to June 30, 1958. The 
Senate Finance Committee handling the legislation—due to expire Mar. 31 
—has the go-ahead from Treasury Secy. George M. Humphrey to make the 
15-month extension. The extension would also apply to excise levies that 
run out at the same time. 


The reasoning: By the end of fiscal 1958, Congress and the Treasury will! 
know pretty well how much money Congress has appropriated, and so a 
better judgment can be made as to whether a tax cut is possible. The matter 
comes up next week in the Senate; the House has already voted a 12-month 
extension. 
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STEEL COMPANY * WASHINGTON, PA. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Jessop Steel of Canada Limited, Wallaceburg, Toronto 
Jessop Steel International Corp., Chrysler Building, New York, New York 





You buy near-perfection 
when you specify this Jessop steel 


If you visit the Jessop Specialties Division, you'll be 
immediately impressed with the clean, quiet lab-like 
atmosphere, the intensity of effort and care that per- 
sonifies true craftsmanship. For here Jessop processes 
fine Truform oil or Windsor air hardening tool steel into 


one of its top products... precision ground flat stock 
used for the production of highly accurate dies, gages, 
cutters, machine parts, straight edges or the like. This 
Jessop product comes as close to perfection as the steel- 
maker’s art logically allows. Each piece, of any size, is 
highly-finished, dead flat and square, and guaranteed to 
have a thickness tolerance of plus or minus .001 and a 
width tolerance of plus .005, minus .000. An inspector 
double checks the analysis with a delicate Magnetic 
Analysis Production Comparator and a Profilometer is 
used for inspection of the finish. After all tests are passed, 
the stock is carefully wrapped for shipment to Jessop 
customers all over the world. If you have any application 
for this type of product, it will pay you to send in an 
inquiry. Jessop’s pride of accomplishment will make it 
a better buy for you. 

















Assuring built-in stretch...through qual 


Masking tape with the strength and flexibility 

to stretch around sharp curves without breaking — 
yet thin enough to assure clean lines and to prevent 
paint build-up. That's what Behr-Manning’s balanced 
backing does — another example of high quality 

at work in BEHR-CAT tapes. 


BEHR-CAT TAPE 


BEHR-MANNING CO. TROY, N.Y. A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 


BEHR-MANNING PRODUCTS: Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones + Behr-cat Tapes 


NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives « Grinding Wheels « Grinding Machines + Refractories Aeeasives . . 
A full line of quality 


in Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas inc., New Rochelle, N. Y.,U.S.A. tapes for every purpose. 
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Retailer Offers New Homeowners 


A Cellar-to-Garret Furnishing Deal 


A new house should have new furnishings. This is the 
theme that Polk Bros., big Chicago retailer, hopes will 
lure the new homeowner. To give that lure punch, Polk 
is offering customers who meet certain specifications five 
years to pay their home furnishings bills. The retailer 
estimates that about 200,000 couples around Chicago 
have bought homes recently and can’t furnish them— 
except piecemeal. 

The interest charge on the five-year plan is 8% a year. 
To qualify, a customer must own a home. He must buy 
at least $1,000 worth of merchandise—appliances, furni- 
ture, carpeting. Beyond that, Polk studies each applicant 
on an individual basis. 

A Polk official says the initial response to the plan— 
which started on Mar. 12—has been good. “The kind of 
people we want are coming in,” he says. He cites the 
example of a couple who had bought a house the week 
before, and who bought $3,500 worth of stuff from Polk. 
Both work; their combined pay is $800 a month; and 
both have held their jobs for 10 years. “There’s hardly 
any limit to what we'd give them,” the official says. 


Newspapers Are Heading the Way 
Of the Old Nickel Subway Fare 


This week, two New York evening newspapers—the 
World-Telegram & Sun and the Journal American— 
upped their newsstand prices to 10¢—just double the 
nickel that has been tops in Manhattan for several years. 

Despite rumors that they would follow suit the five 
other evening and morning papers stated they had no 
present plans to hike their selling prices. But the rising 
costs that caused the Tele-Sun and the J.A. to jump 
have hit other papers as well. The Tele-Sun, for exam- 
ple, pointed out that both labor and newsprint costs 
have doubled in the last 13 years. 

According to Editor & Publisher, 41 newspapers—most 
of them in California—charged a dime in 1955, the last 
year for which the publication has figures. 


Post Exchanges Win Concession 


To Add More Items to Their Counters 


The Pentagon and various retail organizations are 
negotiating agreements that will allow Army, Navy, and 
Air Force post exchanges to sell more merchandise. 

In 1949, retailers’ complaints about the PX competi- 
tion led to restrictions on the variety and price range of 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


@ P. 60 Late Easter Confuses Merchants 
@ P. 65 Auto Makers vs. State Legislatures 


merchandise the PX’s could sell. Since then, prices of 
many of the wares have gone up—beyond the limits the 
exchanges are allowed to pay. Last September the Penta- 
gon asked the House Armed Services Committee to ease 
the restrictions. Conferences have been going on with 
retail organizations ever since. 

Items on which the PX’s have won concessions so far 
include many smaller appliances, flatware, power tools, 
lawnmowers, photo accessories, men’s shirts. 

The exchanges sold $260-million in this country last 
year. Retailers don’t relish more competition, but they 
are willing to give some ground to avoid a public airing 
of the situation in Congress. The 1949 hearings stirred 
up so much ill will among military personnel that the 
retailers in towns near large service bases suffered. 
Besides, many retailers think the curbs on the PX’s 
helped the discount house. 

The Pentagon is pressing the case on the ground that 
the PX’s offer servicemen a fringe benefit that may 
encourage reenlistment. 

Once the negotiations are completed, the agreements 
will go to the House Armed Services Committee for 
approval. 


This Year’s Advertising Budgets 
Will Top Last Year’s by 10% 


Representatives at the Assn. of National Advertisers’ 
spring meeting last week heard that the steady postwar 
climb in advertising expenditures will continue this year. 
The prediction was based on an association survey that 
showed the 1957 advertising budget should run about 
10% higher than last year’s. 

According to the association’s figures, of the 259 com- 
panies that responded to a questionnaire, 179 plan to 
increase their advertising outlay this year, with the 
median hike set at 10%. A second group of 54 com- 
panies plans to hold its spending at about the same 
level as last year; and the remaining 26 companies say 
they will make cuts in their budgets. 

The meeting also heard an interim report by Prof. 
Albert W. Frey, who was tapped last year to carry out 
the association’s study of advertising agency functions. 
This inquiry will get into the controversial agency com- 
pensation question that leaped into the news last year 
when the American Assn. of Advertising Agencies signed 
a consent decree agreeing, among other things, not to 
require members to use the traditional 15% commission 
system of compensation (BW —Feb.11'56,p74). Frey 
said that although consent decrees provided the im- 
petus for the study, “I feel sure such a project was in- 
evitable. Scrutiny of the industry in an objective manner 
has been long overdue.” 

The Frey report should be ready for presentation at 
the ANA’s fall meeting in October. 
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Consumers Are Loaded, But Are 


Merchants, on the face of 
things, should be in clover, at 
least through Easter. 


But buying is in a lull, and 
the stores are beginning to fret 


—though they aren‘t really 
scared yet. 


After all, inventories are in 
good shape. And few retail- 
ers see any signs of price re- 
sistance. 
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N THE suRFACE, looking at crowds 
O like this, there appears to be no 
reason for U.S. retailers to feel other 
than gleeful about the state of business 
this year. 

e Sales are 
figures of 1956. 

¢ Consumers have more 
than ever in their pockets. 

¢ The unusually late Easter, still 
a month away, gives a long promotion 
period for luring that money into the 
till. 

Just the same, there were unmistak- 
able discords this week in the glad 
spring song. BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
around the country noted a remarkable 


topping the «record 


money 


amount of uneasiness as they probed 


into what merchants had to say about 


iy 


the immediate outlook and about 
prospects for the whole of 1957, as seen 
from the end of the first quarter. 

The merchants’ attitude was summed 
up best by a Pittsburgh department 
store executive: “A bit confused but 
not unhappy.” 


i. A Late Easter 


The confusion, in part at least, comes 
from the calendar itself. Easter falls on 
Apr. 21 this year, almost a month 
later than in 1956. Because of this, daily 
and weekly comparisons with year- 
before retail sales are currently show- 
ing steady declines. 

The merchants, of course, are aware 
of the shifting dates, and many of them 
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a Production Tool?” 


Jenn-Air QT Belt Drive Roof Exhauster. Full ball 
bearing drive and motor mounted out of ais 
stream. Non-overloading biade ensures long life 
—smooth operation. Low contour design. 


Quiet-Tested 
JENN-AIR Exhausters 
Provide Ventilation to 
Assure Comfort...to 
Increase Worker Output 


As any business executive knows, 

comfortable, satisfied employees make 

more productive employees. Jenn- 

Air low contour Roof and Wall Ex- 

hausters draw the contaminated air 

out, bring the fresh air in... with a 

remarkably low noise level. When 

e Jenn-Air Exhausters are employed 

> at your plant, you'll realize (1) that 

ey Ol Nn Gg Oo pen e you have purchased the most de- 

pendable type of ventilators—with 

discount the relative lull and predict 
that for the March-April buying period 
as a whole sales will be up as much as 
5%. But not all of them feel this 
secure; many are uncertain, like the St. 


be an idiot to buy an Easter spring dress all-aluminum construction . .. motors 


here when Easter hits almost in out 
summer.” And in Pittsburgh—no Los 
Angeles for weather—the same point 
was made: “Customers will be eying 


pre-lubricated for 10 years’ service; 
(2) that you have the quietest ven- 
tilating system and can now translate 
sound control in industry into dollars. 





Louis merchant who says, “Give us two 
weeks, then we'll know better which 
way the bunny is hopping.” 

Still others are genuinely skeptical, 
believing that the late Easter will dissi- 
pate sales instead of giving more time 
to loosen up the customer. As a Mil- 
waukee merchandiser explains it: “The 
sales going on up to that date will pre- 
vent the usual early spring Easter boom 
—perhaps destroying some of the 

ychological impact of an early Easter.” 

In Los Angeles, a merchant agreed, 
in different words: “A customer would 
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summer clothes. Spring frock sales- 
traditional stuff, especially strong with 
wemen—will languish.” 
¢ A Parallel—So far this year, the ap- 
proach to Easter has exactly duplicated 
last fall’s approach to Christmas. Then, 
too, sales lagged well behind the 1955 
pre-Christmas. But then, at the last 
minute, a late buying rush gave sales 
such a boost that they topped 1955, 
both for the year and for the season. 
There’s a difference in the periods. 
Before last Christmas, during the lull, 
merchants all over the lot began to 


ee 
L enmenate 


JENN-AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1102 Stadium Drive, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 

Please rush me descriptive literature on Quiet- 
Tested Jenn-Air Exhausters 

NAME a 


FIRM 


ADDRESS. 


dé, MILLEN Ba iiasmel, 1a) Lae Tt 
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CW's IN J SERN 


FOR RESTRICTED 
SPECIFICATION 
COLD ROLLED 

STRIP STEEL 


Now there are 3 CMP plants equipped with 
today’s most effective rolling and processing 
facilities for the production of “restricted 
specification” cold rolled strip steel. Stra- 
tegic plant locations provide CMP customers 
with the security of 3 sources of supply, plus 
the opportunity for close working relationships 
which these local production centers make 
possible. 


General office headquarters 
and production facilities 
where CMP pioneered the 
processing of “restricted specification” cold 
rolled strip steel. Laboratory and research fa- 
cilities are also here, staffed for continuing de- 
velopment and improvement of CMP products. 


Geographically situated to 
conveniently serve the fast 
growing midwestern market 

r specialized cold rolled 
strip, this recently built, 
all-new plant utilizes identical processing 
equipment as other CMP plants for ss 
a wide range of “restricted specification” col 
rolled strip. 


Latest addition to CMP’s 

producing facilities is 

this Los Angeles unit, the 

only plant in the West 
with CMP-type equipment. Faster service for 
West Coast steel fabricators, plus the know- 
how of steel mill-trained personnel provide a 
service opportunity not heretofore locally 
available. 


TRY CMP FOR 3 IN 1 SERVICE 


Low Carbon, High Carbon—Annealed or Tem- 
pered, Stainless, Alloy, Electro Zinc Coated. 


THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
PLANTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, 


2 
INDIANAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES 


SALES OFFICES: New York © Cleveland © Chicago 
Indianapolis ® Detroit © Los Angeles © San Francisco 
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voice very real fears. This spring, even 
the most skeptical are not that scared; 
they keep remembering the later 1956 
rush. The research department of a top- 
flight West Coast bank told susiness 
week: “We haven't heard the fears that 
were expressed prior to the last-minute 
Christmas rush. The fact that Christ- 
mas buying finally did materialize seems 
to have had a quieting effect on the 
panic rumors as far as the merchants 
themselves are concerned.” 


ll. Inventories and Prices 


This psychological boost is not the 
only good reason why merchants— 
though they’re not bouncing with joy— 
are, as one of them said, “conservatively 
optimistic.” 

Inventories are in excellent shape, 
which was not true before Christmas. 
Retailers say that they're anything but 
overloaded; almost to a man they re- 
port that January sales were fine, and 
that they have been buying cautiously 
since then. One Houston merchant 
says the ratio of his inventory to anti- 
cipated sales, which had been standing 
around 4 to 1, is now much more in 
line—say 3 to 1. And a Pittsburgh re- 
tailer adds, “We're not buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis yet, but we could 
be if the price structure weakens.” 
¢ Easy to Stock Up—All retailers agree 
that mght now there is an abundance 
of merchandise to be had on short 
notice. It’s this that enables them to 
hold down inventory, and so avoid the 
sort of pressure that beset them before 
Christmas. The merchants like it this 
way. The spokesman for a ready-to-wear 
store in Chicago remarked: “We want 
the newest that is available to compete 
effectively. Those who buy cautiously 
will come out better this year than 
those who overstock.” 

This attitude stems largely from un- 
certainty about which way prices will 
go and how consumers will react this 
year. 

On prices, there is no general agree- 
ment on whether they will rise, fall, or 
even stand still. Some merchants report 
that factories and wholesalers have 
boosted softgoods prices 2% or 3%, 
but not all of these rises have been 
passed down to the retail counter. But 
a Midwest department store executive 
thinks prices will now be “steady to 
downward,” after having held about 
even for a year or two. Still another 
view appears on the West Coast, where 
merchants see prices sneaking up a bit— 
“a creeping, inflation,” as one of them 
called it. 
¢ Meek Customers—On one 
there is fairly clearcut consensus: The 
consumers have showed no signs of 
price resistance. Even in such areas as 
Louisville, where merchants are above 
average worried about sales, there is no 
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Paint my sign on His wu? 


In four colors, too! 


Shaw-Barton calendar advertising takes 
your sign into executive offices, industrial 
plants, high traffic areas to capture wall 
space impossible to rent in any other 
way. You're there when buying decisions 
are made . . . when competitors call. 

Have our representatives explain exclu- 
sive franchise plans, or write today. 





SHAW-BARTON 
Calendar and Specialty CUduertiving 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES, COSHOCTON, OHIO 


mer 
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Look what paper 
is doing now: 


* Guards frosting flavor 
* Stops radio rattle 
* Keeps marble polished 


* Frosting mix .. . easy to fix. Pills- 
bury’s new milk chocoiate frosting 
mix is kept fresh and appetizing with 


Riegel’s Pouchpak* . . . foil lami- 
nated to special pouch paper, poly- 
coated. Packaged at high speeds on 
automatic machines. 


* Sound effects are fine when 
they’re called for, but no self- 
respecting radio station likes to 
broadcast the crackle of turning 
pages of a script. Riegel has a spe- 
cial, porous, soft, low-density paper 
that is non-rattling, but easily 
printed. Announcers can’t get rat- 
tled when they’re reading from this 
super-quiet script. 


* Marble Halls: Abrasive dust set- 
tling between the polished faces of 
marble slabs during shipment often 


caused scratches. One quarry asked 
us to help solve the problem. We 
came up with a special soft, ab- 
sorbent paper to slip between the 
marble surfaces. No more scratches. 


* Can one of our 600 different 
papers solve a problem for you? 
Just write to Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 250, New York 16, 
ee Ss 


°T.M. 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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evidence that the customer is balking 
at prices. 

From this general agreement, there 
was one strong dissenter. A Chicago dis- 
count man—by the nature of his busi- 
ness a close observer of consumer at- 
titudes—says the customers are already 
conscious of price increases, and that 
there is basic resistance. “Selling is be- 
coming a more and more important 
factor,” he says, “and the trend will 
continue through 1957, due to the price 
rises and keener competition.” 


The Rest of the Year 


Retailers are understandably reluc- 
tant to make precise predictions about 
1957 
feel that the year will match, 
exceed, 1956. 

A Houston store manager sums up 
this way for the majority: “It’s not a 
boom; it’s not too bad—it can only be 
called a normal year.” 

This lack of enthusiasm owes much 
of its sogginess to the high-level proph- 
ecies of doom that have been clarioned 
this year. In every part of the country, 
BUSINESS WEEK found merchants blam- 
ing their uncertainties on the “hair- 
curling” statements of Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey and former Pres. 
Herbert Hoover. 

Stores continue to worry lest the 
customer take this boom-and-bust talk 
too much to heart. The laments come 
from many points. In Philadelphia— 
where sales have been disappointing— 
“They have such small appetites.” In 
Louisville—““They've got the money, 
they just haven’t started to buy.” In 
Houston—“All this talk about possible 
depression and ups and downs of the 
stock market might have scared some 
people.” 
¢ Points of Cheer—Yet in Cleveland— 
Humphrey's home town—and in De 
troit—where auto makers are scaling 
down their sales estimates—merchants 
seem more cheerful than elsewhere. 
Cleveland stores report the best buying 
spree ever. In Detroit, a store man 
said: “We feel 1957 will be a very 
good year.” 

Perhaps the reaction to Humphrey 
and Hoover is over, as Washington 
seers, both in and out of government, 
are saying. Philip Talbot, head of the 
capital’s big Woodward & Lothrop de- 
partment store, takes a decidedly bright 
view. “Things are definitely on the 
up,” he says. “People were hesitant a 
couple of months ago. Now bearish- 
ness is on the wane.” 

This week the head of a big low-price 
softgoods specialty chain in New York, 
where Federal Reserve Board depart- 
ment store figures are still trailing 1956, 
voiced even stronger feelings: 

“It’s stupendous—it will be the great- 
est year ever. END 
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AT LESS COST 


You can save as much as $2 per 
square foot with Steelcraft 
standard steel buildings. Skillful 
pre-engineering cuts both labor 
and material costs, saving thou- 
sands of dollars over other 
construction methods. 


FASTER 


You can get fast delivery and 
complete erection service from 
your local Steelcraft steel build- 
ing dealer. And, he can erect 
your building in only weeks 
instead of months because all 
parts are readily available from 
one source . . . all parts are pre- 
designed for fast field assembly. 
Swift completion can put you in 
business faster ...let you expand 
faster ... meet space emergen- 
cies faster. 


BETTER 


Steelcraft buildings are perma- 
nent and provisions are “built 
in’ for economical future ex- 
pansion. You can buy to suit 
your exact needs... any width, 
height or length, with spans up 
to 80 feet . . . choice of wall and 
roof materials, doors, windows, 
skylights, insulation. 


with 


STEELCRAFT 
| standard Steel Buildings 


describing building types, 
construction details, and 
applications 


[ FOR NEW 20-PAGE CATALOG 


> 
e STEELCRAFT 93 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 9017 BLUE ASH RD. DEPT. 13B | 
CINCINNATI 42, OHIO 
| I want to find out how to build at less | 
cost, faster, better. Rush me your new 


catalog of STEELCRAFT STANDARD 
STEEL BUILDINGS. 


| NAME__ 


co._ 
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General Electric Thinline air conditioners add final touch of luxury to famous Lauderdale Beach Hotel! 


125 General Electric Thinlines 
Air Condition Lauderdale Beach Hotel 





“We wanted to install permanent air condi- The 125 Thinline Air Conditioners which Mr. Knight had put 
tioning in our resort hotel without hurting in measure only 164 inches from front to back—take up 4 
its appearance—and without paying for less space than previous old-style models. 

plumbing or costly ductwork. That’s why 
we chose the General Electric Thinline 
Air Conditioner.” 


Installed through the wall, they fit flush on the outside so 
they don’t mar the building’s appearance. And inside there’s 
j sit. hardly any space-wasting projection. 

General Electric Thinlines are economical, too. Zone by 
CHARLES E. KNIGHT , ' zone cooling means no waste in unused rooms. Have your 
Owner and Managing Director rs : , 3 ; : 
Lauderdale Beach Hotel, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. General Electric dealer show you how little it costs to air 
condition your establishment with Thinlines. 


16-inch General Electric Thinline fits almost anywhere — takes up 1/3 less space 


ad 


Swing-away installation permits Fits upper or lower half of any con- Fits most casement windows— Through the wall installation for 
fast, easy window-cleaning. ventional double-sash window. without alteration or mutilation. use in new or old buildings. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product ny 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC = 
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Auto Dealer Franchises in Peril 


@ Last year brought new good feeling to auto 


makers and dealers—plus a federal law to protect dealers. 


@ Now several states threaten new restrictions on 


manufacturers: Arkansas has already passed such a bill. 


@ Detroit fears the state laws will cripple its whole 


franchise system and open the door to auto supermarkets. 


During the past few weeks, William 
F. Hufstader, General Motors vice-pres- 
ident (distribution), has been barn- 
storming state capitols by Cadillac in 
defense of the auto industry’s cherished 
system of franchise agreements with 
some 40,000 new-car dealers. It’s a 
sign of the industry’s mounting con- 
cern that he was assigned to the task. 

The worries aren’t for nothing. Last 
week, Arkansas’ General Assembly 
passed a stringent law regulating the 
franchise system—despite testimony 
from Hufstader and representatives of 
Ford and Chrysler. Similar proposals 
keep popping up in other statehouses, 
even though last year saw the develop- 
ment of a new amiability between deal- 
ers and the factories. 
¢ Changes Made—That new mood, 
heralded at January’s annual meeting of 
the National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
was a real improvement over the time, 
little more than a year earlier, when 
Hufstader had stated flatly to a U.S. 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee: “The 
manufacturer must be in a_ position, 
based on his judgment and his judg- 
ment alone, to retain a franchise, to 
grant it, or to withdraw it.” There- 
after, the dealers won from Congress 
legislation giving them a day in court 
against manufacturers who fail to act 
in good faith. 

Then, at the NADA meeting in San 
Francisco (BW —Feb.2°57,p25), GM 
Pres. Harlow H. Curtice hailed a “new 
era in factory-dealer relations through- 
out the industry.” But Curtice cau- 
tioned: “In point of fact, the relation- 
ship can be distorted to a degree that it 
no longer serves a useful purpose. Or it 
can be destroyed completely.” 


|. Letter of the Law 


With laws affecting the system al- 
ready on the books of 18 states, the 
manufacturers are rallying to prevent 
its destruction. Most of the existing 
legislation can be lumped into three 
broad categories: 

e Licensing laws, most of which 
require manufacturers to obtain a li- 
cense to do business in a state. 

e Anti-coercion statutes. 
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¢ Stiff regulatory measures, con- 
trolling the business from franchise 
agreement through to final retail sale. 

In most cases, the statutes prohibit 
forcing a dealer to take delivery of 
vehicles, parts, or other commodities 
he didn’t order, or attempting to do 
so; threatening a cancellation of the 
franchise to force an agreement or un- 
fair act, or canceling an agreement 
without due regard to the dealer’s 
equities or without just provocation. 
¢ Company View—“We can live with 
the anti-coercion and licensing laws,” 
says an official of one of the Big Three. 
“But the full regulation and control 
proposals jeopardize the very franchise 
system.” 

And counsel for one of the major pro- 
ducers says: ““The basic legal concept 
of the laws is a restriction of competi- 
tion. Many of them would convert 
the franchise system from a contract 
to an ‘in status’ basis and place control 
of the industry in the hands of the 
dealers.” 
¢ Arkansas Story—The bill just passed 
in Arkansas sets up a State Motor 
Vehicle Commission with six dealer 
members to pass on applicants for 
dealerships and decide their location. 
Besides forbidding coercive tactics and 
“unfair” cancellations of franchises, the 
measure declares it unlawful to refuse 
delivery of any vehicle within 60 davs 
after receipt of the dealer’s order. And 
if a manufacturer willfully doesn’t com- 
ply with the act, or with the commis- 
sion’s rules and regulations, his license 
can be denied, revoked, or suspended. 

Similar legislation was approved by 
the Arkansas General Assembly in 
1955, but the State Supreme Court 
declared it unconstitutional. 
¢ Tests to Come—The crucial states 
now are Iowa, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
The first two, both with laws already 
in force, are considering amendments 
to beef them up. In Colorado, GM is 
leading an assault with the industry’s 
heaviest guns on a proposal termed 
by Hufstader “completely without prec- 
edent in the history of this country.” 
Besides stiff clauses on coercion and on 
cancellation and non-renewal of fran- 
chises, the Colorado bill would: 











* Designate the State Director of 
Revenue (appointed politically) to 
name a five-man dealer advisory board, 
issue licenses, and oversee the business 
in general. 

¢ Define the relationship between 
manufacturers and dealers as a fidu- 
ciary one. 

Provide cause for a dealer to file 
suit for treble damages if a manu- 
facturer violates the rules applying to 
termination and non-renewal of a fran- 
chise. 

The manufacturers are particularly 
exercised over the provision declaring 
that their relationship with dealers is 
fiduciary. R. C. Somerville, assistant 
to the vice-president (dealer relations) 
of Chrysler Corp., told the Colorado 
House Judiciary Committee: “We as- 
sume this would mean that the manu- 
facturer would be, in effect, a trustee 
for dealers. In such circumstances, the 
manufacturer would have to subordi- 
nate the interests of the buying pub- 
lic, its stockholders, and everyone else 
in the automobile industry to the 
dealers.” 

The Big Three agree that the bill 
would probably spell the end of the 
franchise system in Colorado because, 
as one executive put it: “We would 
have to sell our cars to everybody and 
his brother.” 
¢ Why the Fuss?—It’s hard to specify 
the reasons behind this legislation. 
James Moore, general counsel for 
NADA, thinks it’s a feeling at the 
state level that the federal statute 
doesn’t do enough for the dealers. 
The Arkansas Automobile Dealers Assn. 
and other advocates of that state’s new 
law cited the forcing of unwanted cars, 
parts, advertising, and accessories on 
dealers by the manufacturers. In Colo- 
rado, one dealer in favor of the bill 
defined it as “a continued attempt to 
get some equality into the damned 
unequal situation.” 

Last week, the board of directors of 
the Colorado Automobile Dealers Assn. 
joined the Big Three in opposing the 
measure—although many members had 
previously favored it as individuals. This 
action substantially dims its chances for 
passage. When one Colorado dealer 
learned details of the bill, he telephoned 
Detroit to say: “If I’m going to be told 
when to go to bed and when to get up, 
I'd rather be told by the company than 
by a so-called advisory board of deal- 


” 


ers. 


ll. In the Middle 


The position of the auto dealer is 
almost unique in retailing. In_ testi- 
mony before the Arkansas Senate 
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How this housing 
was made for 
Coca-Cola from 
Tenite Butyrate 
plastic 


HANDSOME, DURABLE DISPENSER was 
designed and manufactured by Glascock 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Muncie, Indiana, with the 
cooperation of the firms listed below. 


Bright white top is one of largest one- 
piece, deep-drawn plastic housings ever 
produced. General Plastics Corp., Marion, 
Indiana, first extruded sheet of Tenite 
Butyrate, then vacuum-formed the sheet to 
produce both the top and sides. 


Front panel gains added beauty from.met- 
allizing process. Panel was both vacuum- 
formed and metallized by Kent Plastics 
Corp., Evansville, Indiana, from sheet of 
Tenite Butyrate extruded by General 
Plastics Corp. 


Many products, like the Coca- 
Cola dispenser described above, 
are being redesigned to take ad- 
vantage of the properties of Tenite 
Butyrate. This versatile Eastman 
plastic is described more fully on 
the opposite page. 


TENITE 


BUTYRATE 


an Eastman plastic 
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Judiciary Committee, Hufstader con- 
trasted it with two extremes—the in- 
dependent merchant on the one hand 
and the agent on the other. 

The merchant buys clothing, furni- 
ture, groceries, and the like from a 
wholesaler for resale. He's independ- 
ent, both practically and legally, from 
the manufacturer, who’s nothing more 
than a source—and frequently one of 
many interchangeable sources. A_re- 
tail agency, on the other hand, is man- 
aged by a direct representative of the 
manufacturer, of which it may be either 
a branch or a subsidiary. 
¢ In Between—As for the auto dealer, 
Hufstader said: “Legally, he is not the 
agent of the manufacturer. Yet in 
his community he is looked upon as 
the manufacturer's ‘representative.’ 
The good will and degree of business 
success he is able to earn in his com- 
munity depend importantly upon the 
quality and value of the product that 
the manufacturer has provided him. 
Conversely, the good will and success 
the manufacturer enjoys in all mar- 
kets, throughout the country, are de- 
termined in substantial degree by how 
well his ‘representatives’—the dealers 
—perform their functions.” 

In the franchise agreement, says 
Hufstader, the dealer is obligated to 
buy only when he places an order, 
“although a commitment to purchase 
is undoubtedly implicit in the agree- 


ment.” And the manufacturer has 
no obligation to sell until he accepts 
an order—again, however, with an im- 
plicit commitment to do so. 

¢ Chaos Ahead?—This system is the 
envy of many another industry. And 
the auto makers want to keep it that 
way. Says one top executive: “Bills 
like that proposed in Colorado would 
only lead us to the type of situation 
now prevailing in the appliance in- 
dustry—chaos.”” 

This obviously refers to repeated 
statements from men such as Huf- 
stader that Colorado-type legislation 
would force the auto makers to sell 
cars directly to all comers. This would 
lead to the auto supermarket foreseen 
by so many observers. A forerunner 
may be the non-franchised dealerships 
in the Southwest and West, even now 
selling cars of competing makes. 
These operations got started when 
freight differentials between various 
regions were high and factories were 
pumping out cars regardless of dealers’ 
wishes. 

Now, though, the situation is dif- 
ferent. Freight charges have been dis- 
tributed more equitably, and auto pro- 
duction is more carefully geared to 
orders received from the dealers. But if 
state laws make it legally dangerous for 
the manufacturers to issue exclusive 
franchises, the auto supermarket may 


spread. 


Toymakers’ Hopes for 1957 Burning Bright 


Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A. pre- 
dicted another banner sales year—an 
estimated $1.5-billion in retail sales of 
toys in 1957, against $1.3-billion last 
year. But higher costs will hold profits 
even, if not below 1956. 


Toys from abroad—like these gigantic 
Steiff creatures—and from the U.S. 
pulled about 14,000 buyers to the 
American Toy Fair and some 6,000 to 
the International Toy Exhibit in Man- 
hattan last week. Abraham Swedlin of 
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Tough housing for a soft drink 


The young lady serving delicious Coca-Cola has reason to smile. Part 
of her job is keeping this new dispenser, housed in tough Tenite Butyrate, 
clean and sparkling at all times. That’s where Tenite Butyrate’s smooth 
surface and high impact strength save her time and effort, help keep the 
dispenser free of annoying cracks and crevices which mar any product's 
appearance and are so difficult to clean. 

Handsomely styled, the dispensing machine is a complete, self-con- 
tained unit, readily usable on any counter. The bright white top, bril- 
liant red sides, and the rich, metallized grill are all vacuum-formed from 
sheeting of Butyrate. The colors go all the way through the plastic—they 
can never chip off. The deep-drawn top, incidentally, is one of the largest 
one-piece plastic housings ever produced by vacuum-forming. 

Tenite Butyrate can be rapidly injection molded or extruded in sheets 
to serve a variety of other uses as well. For example, color telephones, 
football helmets, signs, and handles for tools and appliances all owe 
their strength and beauty to this versatile product. 

If you are considering a new or improved product design, you may 
discover the strength and beauty of Tenite Butyrate are iust what you 
need. Write today for more information concerning its uses and physical 
properties. Inquire, too, about Eastman’s other useful plastics, Tenite Ace- 
tate and Tenite Polyethylene. Write to EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


1932—EASTMAN’S 25TH YEAR IN PLASTICS—1957 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 


3 


Mountaintop, Pa.—This massive beam press— 
world’s largest— weighs over 3 million lbs. 
Hydraulically operated, it can develop a force of 
8,000 tons . . . bend steel plate 40 ft. long and 
9" thick. Socony Mobil supplies the hydraulic 
oils and other lubricants for this giant. 
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CONY MOBIL | 


Leader in lubrication for over 91 years 


BEAM PRESS... 


and Leading Industriai Plants rely on 


Correct Lubrication in Action! 





This giant Baldwin beam press is but one 
of the many unique and out-size machines 
employed in Foster Wheeler Corporation’s 
Mountaintop plant. There is a bed planer 
with an over-all length of 92 ft. . . . a battery 
of mobile high-speed radial drills, each with 
an 8 ft. arm and 19" column... . other special- 
ized machinery used to manufacture “heavy 
hardware” for power plants, refineries and 


processing industries of every type. 

Foster Wheeler relies on Socony Mobil to 
supply the exacting lubrication needs of this 
equipment . . . protects the entire plant with 
a Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication. 

Protect your plant with the quality prod- 
ucts and the world’s greatest lubrication 
knowledge and engineering service that come 
with Socony Mobil Correct Lubrication! 


You can rely on SOCGOny Mobil for all your petroleum needs! 


TEXTILES—A right Mobil lubricant is available 
for complete protection of high-speed looms, 
spindles, cards. In addition, Socony Mobil offers 
both premium and low-cost processing oils to 
meet any degree of fiber scourability and dis- 
coloration resistance. 


PAPER—There’s a Mobil oil and grease to protect 
machines. used in every phase of this industry — 
from logging equipment to high-speed calenders. 
Socony Mobil also offers such processing prod- 
ucts as coating materials, waxes, defoamants, 
softeners, pitch controls and treating oils. 


= 


POWER—Socony Mobil is the leader in supply- 
ing the power plants of the world with oils and 
greases. From this one source of supply also come 
transformer and switch oils . . . rust preventives, 
fuels and cleaning solvents—every petroleum 
need for the power industry. 


METAL-WORKING—Socony Mobil supplies this 
industry with hydraulic oils, cutting fluids, solu- 
ble oils and lubricants of every type. There are 
also Mobil solvents, quenching and tempering 
oils, rust preventives—products designed to as- 
sure precision results, maximum production, 


A proved program to reduce 
maintenance costs 


Correct Lubrication 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP., MOBIL OVERSEAS OIL CO., INC, 





Credit Clamp 


New York legislature is 
about to adopt stiffer rules, to 
eliminate some abuses in in- 
stailment contracts. 


Just as the Federal Reserve made 
public its mammoth study of consumer 
credit (page 126), New York State’s 
legislature moved this week to regulate 
the use of installment credit for all types 
of goods—a move that may prompt 
similar action in other states. 

The proposed legislation has bipar- 
tisan support that assures its passage. It 
is not intended to curb the use of con- 
sumer credit but to regulate it by re- 
quiring: 

e “Full disclosure” of all install- 
ment sales agreements, including price, 
service charges, insurance, and othe: 
costs. 

¢ A ceiling on service charges of 
$10 for each $100 of sale price per 
year on transactions up to $500, and 
$8 per $1,000 for larger transactions. 

e In “revolving credit’ accounts, 
a 14% limitation for monthly charges 
on the unpaid balances up to $500, and 
1% on est above that amount. In 
addition, a maximum of $1 monthly 
service charge on revolving accounts. 
¢ Aimed at Abuses—For the most part, 
The Famous “Edenhall” Goblet fashioned by the T. G. Hawkes Co. of Corning, N.Y. these regulations are in line with exist- 
ing practice. They are aimed at curbing 
abuses such as the “‘biank”’ contract and 
the “add-on” contract but the provi- 


~ sions on revolving credit accounts will 

oblets from brick? be the first legislation in this field. In 

seen g « fact, Ohio, which has a law covering 
regulation of installment credit, specifi- 
cally exempts revolving credit accounts. 
Yes... refractory brick! Many retailing groups cooperated in 
writing the proposed legislation. As one 
All glass products ... from this exquisite crystal goblet to retailer put it: “We knew that legisla- 
a humble kitchen tumbler . . . from the mirror you shave in tion would be enacted, and we decided 
to the windshield of your car . . . all owe their existence to to try to get something we could live 


. r : . with. By and large, we have succeeded.” 
refractory brick—the brick that contains the fires which ¢ Only Complaint—The only real com- 


generate the intense heat necessary to produce glass. plaint among retailers was over the 
: meat provisions governing revolving credit. 
Refractories are also essential in the manufacture of steel They feel that limiting the service 
and non-ferrous metals .. . chemicals see cement -+ + power charge to $1 leaves no “elbow room.” 
... petroleum . .. any product that is made with heat. Moreover, they question whether the 
ceiling will be realistic in an inflationary 

If you use heat . . . call on General Refractories for a wre | 
complete refractories service. Actually, the $1 monthly service 
charge will be in force only until May, 
1958, when it is subject to review. 
Sponsors of the bill feel that, if expe- 


GENERAL rience warrants, a change can be made 


then. They point out that when New 


York State last vear enacted a law 
REFRACTORIES regulating installment sales of cars 
under $3,000, some groups wanted all 


COMPANY cars to be included. This year an 


amendment has brought all auto sales 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





under this regulation. END 
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This is 
Progress 


During 1956, sixty-four companies 
located plants in the Land of Plenty — 
the progressive six-state territory served 
by the Norfolk and Western. These 
new industries represented a total in- 
vestment of $90,985,000 and employed 
5,038 persons. 
In addition, 94 established industries 
expanded their operations at a total 
expenditure of $128,924,000. This, 
expansion created 5,701 new jobs. 
This is progress! 
There are sound reasons for this 
outstanding growth. Foremost among 
them is the fact that the Land of Plenty 
offers industry of many types and sizes 
the advantages they need... an adequate 
supply of productive, home-rooted 
workers, varied raw materials in abun- 

dance — including the world’s finest 

all-purpose Bituminous Coal and pre- 
) mium grade limestone — a reliable water 
supply, plenty of reasonably priced 
electric power, favorable tax structures, 
mild climate, nearness to major U. S. 
markets and foreign markets through 
the great Port of Norfolk on famed 
Hampton Roads. 

If it’s good business for so many other 
industries to locate in the Land of Plenty, 
it may be good business for you, too. 
Get in touch with our plant location 
| specialists. They'll be glad to join your 
site-seeking team without cost or 
obligation. 





Write, wire or phone — 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer B-755 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Rr er see aia aa nes Norfolk and Western Railway 


: Roanoke, Virginia 


THE SIX GREAT sry 
SERVED BY THe = 
NORFOLK AND WESTER 

















of oth. Wester. 


RAILWAY 











Add these sales points to your product 


with Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL 


Strength of steel. Surface properties of aluminum. Armco 
ALUMINIZED STEEL is made by hot-dip coating sheet steel on 
both sides with aluminum. It is really two metals in one. 








Heat reflection. In one experiment, an egg was fried in the 
heat bounced from a sheet of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL—a 
graphic demonstration of its heat reflectivity. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION }8 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Heat resistance. This special steel stands up in the fiery jobs. 
In a demonstration (shown in the photo above), it withstood 
a 1200 F flame from a blowtorch without destructive scaling. 


If the product you make is exposed to heat and 
corrosion combined, let Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL® 
Type 1 give it a strong competitive sales edge. 


In furnaces, mufflers, barbecue grills, crop dry- 
ers and trash burners, for example, this special 
Armco Steel performs better, lasts longer than ordi- 
nary metals because it has properties of both steel 
and aluminum. 


Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL reflects up to 80% 
of the radiant heat thrown against it. It won’t dis- 
color in temperatures up to 900 F. It resists heat 
scaling up to 1250 F. It’s strong at high as well as 
low temperatures. And it resists corrosive con- 
densates in many applications. 


For more complete data, just call or write us. 


AMC 


VW" 


* THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Aluminum Woos Auto Industry 


@ The light metal already has made great strides in 
winning acceptance for engine parts, decoration on cars. 


@ But its manufacturers are eying the entire auto 
market for metal, insist body panels can be madqof aluminum. 


@ Biggest points in aluminum’s favor are its lightness, 
availability, low cost, and ability to absorb color. 


A Detroit automobile executive 
would have to be blindfolded and 
wearing ear muffs not to be aware 
of one of the most intensive promo- 
tional campaigns his industry has ever 
seen. And, perhaps unique in Detroit, 
the auto industry is the object, not the 
subject of the campaign. 

The aluminum industry—by radio, 
by billboard, by cultivation of auto 
engineers—is trying to lure away the 
steel industry’s biggest customer. 

“Those people are a_ nuisance,” 
grumbles the materials chief at one 
of the auto companies. “They sell 
one of my men on trying to use 
aluminum in some new way and the 
guy spends a lot of time and company 
money doing the aluminum industry's 
research.” 
¢ Growing Use—But this reaction is the 
exception. At most auto companies, 
aluminum is getting a welcome recep- 
tion, primarily because of its low cost 
and low weight. In future auto designs, 
the weight factor may even be more 
important than cost. This year, the 
aluminum industry will sell an esti- 
mated 300-million Ib. of aluminum 
to Detroit, much of it for applications 
normally calling for stainless or chrome 
steel. That’s a billing of probably more 
than $80-million, and three times the 
amount of aluminum used by the 
auto industry only seven years ago. 

The aluminum industry’s campaign 
to take Detroit comes at a time when 
the auto industry is in a mood to 
listen to new ideas. Best current ex- 
ample of this mood is Chevrolet’s ex- 
perimental Corvette, built with a mag- 
nesium body around a chrome-steel 
tubular frame—even Uiough there seems 
little likelihood of magnesium becoming 
a widely used metal in Detroit for a 
number of years. The car also uses 
aluminum for the cylinder heads, clutch 
housing, water pump, and radiator core. 
¢ Big Aspirations—The aluminum man- 
ufacturers have great confidence in their 
metal, think this year’s auto orders 
are the snowflakes heralding a blizzard. 
They’ve got their eyes set on nothing 
less than the entire auto market for 
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metal. That’s a big aspiration when 
you consider Detroit accounts for 
about 20% of the steel industry's busi- 
ness. 

“On the exterior of the car there 
are only two places left to try aluminum 
—bumpers and top,” says a Chrysler 
engineer, who happens to be a strong 
booster of the metal. Even this indi- 
cation that aluminum is ready for use 
in major structural areas isn’t good 
enough for some aluminum people. 

They insist that new technology 
now makes it possible to form the 
main body panels out of aluminum, 
and that the cost would be competi- 
tive with steel. They will get a lot 
of argument around the auto companies 
—if for no other reason than that in 
many quarters “aluminum” is an argu- 
mentative word (General Motors, in 
fact, will not let its engineers comment 
on the subject). 


1. Aluminum vs. Steel 


The aluminum people are making 
the most noise in the effort to attract 
Detroit’s attention, but steelmen— 
particularly manufacturers of stainless 
steel—are not sitting idly by while their 
markets disappear. 
¢ Rivalry—Aluminum manufacturers 
point to increasing use of their metal 
in body panels in trucks and trailers 
(where it’s important to carry payload, 
not vehicle weight). Stainless manu- 
facturers can point to the Cadillac 
E] Dorado Brougham, introduced this 
week, with its stainless steel top. 

Aluminum proponents talk about 
their metal for transmissions, bumpers, 
engine cylinder heads, even engine 
blocks. Stainless people counter that 
their metal is better for mufflers and 
tailpipes and engine manifolds—and 
chortle with glee over the possibility 
of autos with gas turbine engines, 
which have no cylinder blocks or heads. 
The aluminum salesmen haven't yet 
figured out how to get in the turbine 
engine stream since their metal has 
fairly low heat resistance. 
¢ Aluminum for Decoration—For dec- 


oration on cars, though, the stainless 
steel people have just about had it. 
Aluminum has taken the bulk of that 
market. This developrifent is largely 
a matter of economics, but has been 
hurried along by the nickel shortage, 
even though there are now acceptable 
stainless steels with high chrome con- 
tent and no nickel. Aluminum costs 
less than 30¢ a Ib., stainless nearly 
50¢ a Ib. and you get three times as 
much volume in every pound of alumi- 
num as you do in steel. 

In the past 10 years, stainless con- 
sumption by the auto industry has 
gone up from 32,855 net tons to 101,- 
487 net tons, although in 1955 it was 
up to 143,000 tons. Ten years ago, an 
average of 25 Ib. of stainless was used 
in a car; today the average is more than 
40 Ib. Some stainless manufacturers 
expect annual auto consumption to rise 
to about 175,000 tons by 1960, which 
would not be too great an increase in 
the average use per car. Average use of 
aluminum per car has shot up from 
about 6 Ib. 10 years ago to 45 Ib. this 
year. 
¢ Talent for Tinting—The reason stain- 
less is fast losing out in strips and 
patches on the car's exterior is due 
to one of aluminum’s great advantages 
—it can, in effect, be tinted. The 
colored grilles and iniaid moldings you 
see in some 1957 cars (such as Chevro- 
let and Ford) are anodized aluminum. 
By an electrolytic process, the surface 
of the aluminum is oxidized and made 
porous. The color then is absorbed 
into the metal and sealed in, 

This anodic metal gives the de- 
signers a fantastic number of color 
combinations to play with. 


ll. Pulling Its Weight 


The anodized aluminum is what the 
car owner sees, but that’s the smallest 
part of the market. It requires only 
about 7% of the auto industry's 
aluminum purchases. The big market— 
and the big competition not only with 
steel but with copper—is in and around 
the engine, where the special character- 
istics of aluminum show up to best ad- 
vantage. 
¢ Good Points . . .—Aluminum is one- 
third the weight of steel. Its strength- 
weight ratio is good. It is easily worked; 
it can be cold extruded; when die cast, 
it needs practically no finishing. It 
has good anti-corrosive characteristics. 
There is an enormeus supply of alumi- 
num in the earth’s surface. That means 
aluminum’s price should continue to 
trend downward, comparatively at least 
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@ Reasons Behind Brad Foote Quality 


¢ The craftsman shown below is loading a gear into one 
of the latest additions to BRAD FOOTE’S long list of special- 
purpose machines. The only one of its kind in existence, this 
new shaver can straight or crown shave gears up to 51” in 
diameter. Normally accommodating gears with shafts up to 
142” between centers, it can handle even longer shafts by 
using special journals. Specially designed, the new machine 
will shave either internal or external gears. 





Spur « Bevel « Helical 

Spiral Bevel e Herringbone e Zerol 
Worms «Worm Gears 

Reducers e Transmissions 


ee ad ae, 


« Costly special machines such as this are important in 
providing the extra quality at lowest cost which is the hall- 
mark of BRAD FOOTE gears. But these are only part of the 
story. Even more important, perhaps, are the men who man 
these machines — experienced craftsmen with long experience 
in producing gears to meet the most exacting and specialized 
requirements. 

* BRAD FOOTE'S facilities are at your disposal whether you 
need one gear or a long production run. We would sincerely 
appreciate an opportunity to discuss your requirements or 
quote on your specifications. Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. 





Brap Foote 
Gear WorkKS, INC. 


1304 South Cicero Avenve « Cicero 50, Illinois 
Bishop 2-1070 + Olympic 2-7700 « TWX: CIC-2856-U 
AMERICAN GEAR & MFG. CO. PITTSBURGH GEAR COMPANY 


subsidiaries Phone: Lemont 920 Phone: SPaiding 1-4600 
Lemont, lilinois Pittsburgh 25, Pennsylvonia 
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“ _. above all else, alumi- 
num is light and cheap .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 73 


provided power facilities keep pace with 
demand. 

e ... and Bad—Some characteristics of 
aluminum are not so good as either 
carbon or stainless steel. Steel is 
stronger; it is harder (anodic metal is 
brittle and for this reason there is some 
belief that an aluminum bumper’s finish 
would crack). For body use, steel draws 
better—at least at the present stage of 
technology. It also takes paint better 
and “bumps out” better than alumi- 
num. Steel, of course, has a much 
higher heat resistance than aluminum. 

But, over and above all else, alumi- 
num is light and cheap. You can see 
the advantages of the characteristics in 
the areas where aluminum is making 
progress. For years, most of the auto- 
mobile pistons have been of alumi- 
num. This, and other engine parts, use 
about 40% of Detroit’s aluminum. 
¢ How Lightness Pays—The largest 
single use of the light metal is in 
automatic transmissions; in their 1957 
cars, Chevrolet and Chrysler Corp. 
have aluminum transmission housings 
and engine extensions as well as smaller 
aluminum parts. Chrysler’s aluminum 
torque converter housing weighs only 
one-fifth as much as its iron counter- 
part. 

There are two major purposes in 
this drive to reduce weight of the en- 
gine and associated equipment. One 
is obvious: to get more horsepower per 
pound. The other reason is peculiar 
to the auto industry. With many 
branch assembly plants, but only a 
few engine and transmission plants, 
the auto companies are one of the 
railroad’s best customers. So, light- 
weight aluminum parts shave dollars 
off the transportation bills. 

You can see what great savings, both 
in shipping costs and car performance, 
are possible if the industry ever gets 
to an aluminum cylinder block and 
head. Intensive research has been done 
on this development, but it doesn’t 
seeia close to production. A. L. Boege- 
hold, retired manager of GM’s research 
staff, however, predicted last year that 
the industry was moving toward an 
aluminum block and head. 

Other engine parts can be made of 
aluminum—intake manifolds, radiator 
cooling fins, for example—but the 
most interesting application simply 
has to be the aluminum transmission. 


lll. Maintaining Balance 
“The biggest future problem,” says 

an engineer at Ford, “will be to 

balance cars to get proper road- 
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Cross section of inlet bell and 
matching wheel inlet flange a 
true half-circle entry path into 


the wheel 





New divergent outlet reduces 
turbulence by providing an easy 
gradual change from velocity 
at fan cutoff to static pressure 


in ‘duct 


“Buffalo” Type BLH Fan for Classes Il thru IV Air Handling 


FAN’ ci-ful adj. imaginative, visionary...va« 


Five years ago, this fan didn’t exist — except in the 
minds of “Buffalo” engineers. The curved inlet bell, 
the divergent outlet, the half-circle path into the wheel 
were in the realm of fancy. Yet today, they are realities 
in the superbly performing BLH Fans, today’s leader 


in industrial air moving. 


it’s this same vision and imagination that brought 


industry the backward curved blade, curved inlet vanes 


and many other developments that give you better air 
service for your money. And it’s continuing, day after 
day, to bring you a greater and greater variety of fans 
with the performance characteristics you desire for 
each type of application. When you specify “Buffalo” 
Fans — Air Washers — Air Conditioning Units — you 
get all the benefits of this years-ahead airmanship. 
Write us for recommendations on the best unit for 
your next air job! 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont, 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT 


EXHAUSTING 


FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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astics industry. # 


@ for Processing 


Names in the Plastics, Petro-* H j 
leum, ¢Chemical and Rubber, \ IN Asin 


Industries are proving it Pays to 


etn Manufacture 


Ve te performance records » [ 
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. — Dual Worm 
Change and improyement, pioneering problems 
and proven processes, familiar materials and Equipment 


newcomers with stubborn characteristics .. . 
each in turn has tested both the performance 
and service of Welding Engineers . . . their 
resourcefulness and their equipment. 

Time apd again through the years, particularly in the last decade 
when plastics made its most phenomenal gains, the unique dual worm 
design perfected and patented by W.E.I. has maintained its leadership. 
Pride in the accomplishments of the past make us all the more 
determined to make the next years even more fruitful for America’s 
foremost plastics processors who will rely on W.E.I. compounder- 
extractor-extruders for the optimum in all-in-one-operation 
efficiency and economy. 
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A Complete Line For Every Purpose 
Dual Worm Compounder-Extruders » Dual Worm Devolatilizers 
* Dual Worm Rubber Extrusion Dryers + Single Worm Extruders 


+ Complete Sheet Extrusion Systems « Vacuum Forming Equipment 
Send for Catalog No. 663 
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. . . aluminum transmis- 
sions may be key to balance 
problem .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 73 


ability.” His comment refers to designs 
known to be in the works that may re- 
sult in a complete change in weight 
distribution of vour car. Such a 
change would have a big effect on the 
competition between aluminum and 
steel. 

Look at it this way: With cars 
as we know them now, an empty auto 
sitting at the curb has about 55% 
of its weight forward. And engineers 
think this is the ideal arrangement for 
roadability. When the car is loaded, 
front and rear balance. 

Suppose you place a_ several-hun- 
dred-pound transmission in the rear? 
Suppose, to think of an even more 
radical rearrangement, you put the 
engine in the rear? Immediately vou 
have a whole new set of conditions 
to consider in working out your bal- 
ance. 
¢ Key to Problem—Those are not en- 
tirely theoretical conditions. Some 
1958 cars will have rear-end trans- 
missions. By using aluminum gener- 
ously in the transmissions, the engi- 
neers hope to reduce the severity of 
the balance problem. But there will 
still be enough new weight added to 
the rear to cause springing problems, 
so new suspension systems also are 
being planned. 

A rear-engined automobile is not in 
the cards as long as the power unit 
is a piston engine. And, many ob- 
servers think, the engine will remain 
out front for a time even when gas 
turbine power is commonly adopted. 
But it is highly probable that some 
day the gas turbine will move to the 
rear. When it does, you may have to 
compensate for the additional rear-end 
weight by greater use of aluminum 
somewhere. 
¢ Preparing for a Loss?—But mention 
of a gas turbine engine brings the 
aluminum boosters up short. There 
just seems no likelihood at the present 
of extensive use of aluminum in a 
turbine engine. On the other hand, 
some form of stainless steel may com- 
prise the bulk of gas turbine en- 
gines. And, as aluminum’s present 
largest use is in engines and transmis- 
sions, would the advent of gas turbines 
chop off the light metal’s growth? 

The threat of losing a growing mar- 
ket because of the auto industry’s ad- 
vancing technology may be why the 
aluminum people are trying so hard 
to convince auto engineers that alu- 
minum’s real future in autos is in 


the body itself. Enp 
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only the world's 


fastest electric 


gives you convenient 


HALF SPACING 


Easiest, simplest method of error control 
and line justification, Half Spacing 

is but one of a host of Smith-Corona 
exclusives that mean faster, finer typing. 
Other Smith-Corona exclusives: 


Page Gage — amazing device that lets 
you set a “ bottom margin,” eliminating 
the usual worry about end-of-page typing. 
Keyboard Controt — all operating controls 
concentrated in the keyboard area. 

Pius: Air cushioned carriage return, 

four automatic repeat actions, 88 
character keyboard, on-off signal light. 


Call your local Smith-Corona 
representative today for a factual 
ten-minute demonstration. 


best business connection 
you ever made 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 

















van, Dayton, Ohio 


L 
OF 


Architect 
Gerald H. Bense & Associates, 
Whittier, California 


Architect: Nelson E. Thal, Toledo, Ohio. 


Glass is the most conspicuous material facing the public in 
all these buildings. Their beauty is not cheapened by dis- 
torted reflections in the windows because plate glass—L*O-F 
Parallel-O-Plate—was used. 








GLASS} PARALLEL-O-PLATE GLASS 


Finest plate glass made in Cimenica...only by LIBBEY- OWENS- FORD 


a Great Name in Glass 











How does 

your company look 
from 25 feet 
away 7? 


Nothing shows up faster at first glance than wavy glass. (You’ve seen distorted 
reflections wiggle in windows as you drive by a building.) 


If your new building is going to have lots of windows, the better the glass the 
prouder you'll be to have your company name on it. The best glass you can use is 
Parallel-O-Plate® Glass. 

L-O'F Parallel-O-Plate is twin-ground to make it the most distortion-free glass made 


in America. It adds unmeasurably to architectural beauty ... and to your pride in 
your building. Read the facts in the column at the right. 
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Designed by Hillsmith & Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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PARALLEL:O-PLATE 


BACTS 


DIVLE CT¥22 
LWi2 12 QBDIMYEA 


DYBVITET-O-BIVLE CF¥22 
1Wi2 12 F-0-t LAHEBONAD 


THIS IS L:0-F TWIGROUND 
PARALLEL-O-PLATE GLASS 
ET 


COMPARE thereflections of the upside- 

down signs in the mirror of conventional 

plate glass (top) and the mirror of 
-arallel-O-Plate (bottom). 

Parallel-O-Plate Glass is more dis- 
tortion-free than ordinary plate glass 
because its surfaces are more parallel. 

This great degree of parallelism is the 
result of a special kind of grinding 
called twin-grinding. 

The ordinary method is to cut off a 
section of glass, grind one side, turn it 
over and grind the other side. 

In the twin-grinding process, the glass 
moves from the furnace through the 
annealing lehr and into the twin-grinding 
process where both sides are ground 
simultaneously in a continuous ribbon 
975 feet long. It’s precision-made all 
the way. 

For further information, call your 
Libbey*Owens‘Ford Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “Glass” in the 
yellow pages). Or write Dept. 2737, 
Libbey "Owens’Ford Glass Company, 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Anaconda Aerial Cable keeps power flowing despite wind, ice 


ad 
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, fallen limbs. 


Without aerial cable this plant might have blacked out 


THE PROBLEM: Winter storms are the 


number one enemy of electric power 
laden 


break the 


familiar single wires strung on the cross- 


lines. Wind-tossed trees and ice 
branches can entangle or 


arms of poles The weight of ice can 
snap them. Power is interrupted 
rhe resulting down time and repairs 


ire costly. For the many plants that must 


run 24 hours a day, loss of power can be 
even more serious. 
THE SOLUTION: Insulate these wires 
with a protective jacket and bind them 
together with a copper-coated steel sup- 
port as Anaconda has done —and you 
have a sturdy cable that shrugs off wind, 
snow, ice and falling limbs. 

And because one cable replaces multi- 
ple wires, installations are neater. Main- 
tenance IS easier 


THE FuTURE: As the need for greater 


amounts of dependable power grows, 


the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company’s 
outstanding experience and engineering 
ability deliver the needed wires and 
cables— both copper and aluminum. 
Anaconda’s other fabricating company — 
The American Brass Company — likewise 
serves industry through a complete range 
of copper and copper alloy mill products. 
Whatever your problem, whatever your 
industry — the Man from Anaconda is 
ready to he ‘Ip you. Call him today. The 
Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, New 


York 4, N. Y. 


ANACONDA 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY—THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
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Labor Probe’s Ripples Reach Far 


@ The bribery arrest of “Jimmy” Hoffa and continu- 


ing disclosures in Congress are shaking organized labor. 


@ So far, AFL-CIO leadership is reserving action 
against the Teamsters until the investigation is over. 


@ But already there is talk inside the union that it may 


be time for a change from the Beck-Hoffa rule. 


Labor in general and the Teamsters 
Union in particular are stili reverbera- 
ting from the impact of two events: 

e The arrest last week of James 
R. “Jimmy” Hoffa, heir apparent to 
Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck, on a bribery 
charge (page 42). 

e The steady unrolling of testi- 
mony in hearings being conducted be- 
fore Sen. John L. McClellan’s com- 
mittee investigating racketeering in the 
labor movement. 

The repercussions reach from top to 
bottom. At the top, AFL-CIO officials 
stand ready to cooperate in every way 
with the Senate committee—which so 
far “hasn't asked for any help.” accord- 
ing to William L. Schnitzler, the fed- 
eration’s secretary-treasurer. 

Before the current probing ends, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and 
Schnitzler will testify before the com- 
mittee headed by Sen. McClellan (D- 
Ark.). They hope then to be able 
to report “a great deal of positive 
action.” 
¢ No Discipline?—Despite the continu- 
ing revelations before the McClellan 
committee, no action is expected against 
the prime target of the probers—the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
in the near future. According to 
Schnitzler, the AFL-CIO will not move 
against the Teamsters or its officers on 
the basis of committee-developed 
charges “until this investigation is com- 
pleted or there is a specific develop- 
ment.” 

The arrest of Hoffa will not alter the 
federation’s strategy of a firm but cau- 
tious stand against its biggest, most 
powerful affiliate. According to Schnitz- 
ler, Hoffa’s arrest was “just one of those 
things’ —an embarrassment to labor but 
not, at this time, an issue to be forced 
to a showdown fight. 

This does not mean that AFL-CIO 
condones Hoffa’s alleged efforts to buy 
his way into the Senate racketeering 
committee’s confidential files, or that 
it seriously suggests that IBT’s tough 
and cocky ninth vice-president might 
have been framed. 

Schnitzler made that clear in Chi- 
cago, where he commented angrily that 
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if the FBI arrested Hoffa, “they must 
have something . . . the FBI is slow 
and careful.” 

¢ Inside Job—Other AFL-CIO leaders, 
particularly those in the former CIO 
unions, use even stronger and more 
pointed language in denouncing Hoffa. 
The purported bribery attempt, they 
say, wasn't unlike a common ‘Teamsters 
practice of buying into any situation 
in which inside information might be 
helpful. 

One told this story about Hoffa: 

The Teamsters official once protested 
to the leader of another union that the 
latter’s members were doing work that 
Hoffa said belonged to IBT in a certain 
plant. The opposing union leader told 
Hoffa to “take that up with the com- 
pany—I don’t know what goes on inside 
the plant.” The Teamsters official re- 
plied arrogantly: “Well, I do. I’m pay- 
ing two of your men to phone me 
every day and tell me.” 

Most of the former CIO industrial 
unions have had similar experiences 
with Hoffa. There is no doubt at all 
that they would like to see him reduced 
in power in the Teamsters—if not elim:- 
nated completely. If the action brought 
against him does that, fine. At the 
same time, without defending Hoffs, 
many labor leaders contend that the 
Michigan unionist stands a good chance 
of going free; the case against him is 
far from airtight, they feel. 

e Exhibit A—Whether it is or not, 
Hoffa’s arrest did more to make a case 
for the McClellan committee than ail 
the vice and corruption testimony 
heard since hearings started. The 
Senate investigators’ probing into al- 
leged links between representatives of 
the Teamsters and vice and gambling 
operations in Portland, Ore., was only 
working over old ground when Hoffa 
was picked up by the FBI at a swank 
Washington hotel. The arrest resulted 
in sensational headlines all across the 
country, publicly interpreted as con- 
firmation of all the charges that have 
been raised against the Teamsters and 
an intimation of even more damaging 
materials locked away in the committee 


files. 


Now, the McClellan hearings can 
rumble on without having to worry 
about public support. 
¢ Domestic Woes—Meanwhile, the ar- 
rest is having repercussions within the 
Teamsters. By nature, the union is 
largely an alliance of strong regional 
leaders held together by a few powerful 
men at the top (BW—Mar.16’57,p155). 
Even before Hoffa’s involvement in the 
bribery case, reports were going around 
of a growing unsteadiness in the Dave 
Beck-Jimmy Hoffa control. 

Hoffa has long been regarded as heir 
apparent to Beck’s presidency of IBT. 
The question has been when Hoffa’s 
claim would be pressed—this fall or in 
1962, when the Teamsters will hold an- 
other five-year convention. 
¢ Bandwagon—Now, there is open talk 
in the union about a need for a non- 
controversial leader—perhaps _ Einar 
Mohn or William A. Lee, both vice- 
presidents. Mohn, located in the IBT 
headquarters in Washington, is under 
indictment for contempt of the Senate— 
a charge arising out of his refusal to 
cooperate with an earlier hearing—but 
the refusal is generally believed to have 
been solely a matter of compliance with 
IBT’s policy at the time. Lee is based 
in Chicago. 

Last week, Lee was being boomed 
for the IBT presidency in Illinois and 
several other Teamsters strongholds. He 
said he didn’t want the job, though, 
and defended Beck, whose testimony, 
he said, should “clear up . . . some of 
the testimony of earlier witnesses that 
has not sounded good for the Team- 
sters.” 
¢ Still in There—It’s true that Beck 
shouldn’t be written off as a power in 
IBT at this point. Despite his sparring 
this week with the Senate committee 
over personal records, and his admission 
of loans from the union, he still hadn’t 
been personally linked with illegal prac- 
tices. He says he intends to run again 
for the IBT presidency this September. 
Election would be a form of vindication, 
and if there is nothing more damaging 
brought out against Beck, it is probable 
that he can be elected without serious 
opposition. 

However, whatever happens in the 
l'camsters, some reshuffling of offices, 
closer checks on officials, and new book- 
keeping methods are probable. Beck 
and others in the IBT leadership, in- 
cluding Frank Brewster in the North- 
west, now appear convinced that free- 
wheeling use of union funds must be 
stopped. 

As it now stands, the big Teamsters 
Union looks too nonbusinesslike for the 
businessmen in labor. &No 
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Bartenders: Customers now drink at home. 


What's Worrying the 


Most businessmen see the union official cocky, militant, 
assured, and demanding. The perplexed labor leader is a face 
not often revealed. BUSINESS WEEK interviewed union officers 
across the country on their worries beyond collective bargaining, 
legislation, and contract administration. Correspondents found 
many troubled and unsure about developments in the companies, 
industries, and trades they dealt with. Like their opposite num- 
bers with employer responsibilities, they have a lot on their minds. 


SK A BUSINESSMAN what worries him 
and he'll give you a list, high on 


which is usually “labor.” 

Ask a union official what worries him 
and he'll give you a longer list, but 
invariably close to the top is “business.” 

It may come as a surprise to manage- 
ment to learn that most union officers 
have a constant and continuing concern 
with the state of business. 

Everyone knows that labor leaders 
use all the economic information they 
can get about a company and about an 
industry for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. This involves the salt and 
savor of their jobs: new contracts with 
changes in wages, hours, benefits, and 
working conditions. But in the inter- 
vals between bargaining—now growing 
longer and longer because of lengthier 
contracts—there is very little diminution 
cf that attention. 

Jobs and members, and the kind of 
service members need, explain why the 
conscientious union official is so busi- 
ness-conscious. Declines in business 
mean fewer jobs, fewer members, less 
union revenue. Changes in trade or 
industry practice create on-the-job prob- 
lems: new, different, or greater demand 
for union service. 
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Sometimes, because he sees the 
problems of an industry from an- 
other perspective, and because he feels 
the effects of those problems in an- 
other way, a labor man’s view of 
what’s going on in the business where 
his union has jurisdiction offers a fresh 
illumination. And, although it is some- 
times overlooked, unions are businesses, 
too. Lacking only the direct profit and 
loss mechanism that is prime concern 
to proprietor and shareowner, they 
cope with the phenomena of business: 
improving and distributing their prod- 
uct (service); growth and decline; rising 
costs; competent personnel; competi- 
tion; and—most difficult of all—a chang- 
ing world in constant flux. 

Accordingly, BUSINESS WEEK under- 
took a national survey, assigning its 
reporters in 25 cities to interview union 
officials on their problems. Practically 
all wanted to talk about recalcitrant em- 
ployers, wages, hours, organizing, and 
oppressive legislation. And what they 
said on these subjects is familiar enough 
te anyone who even remotely follows 
the public statements of unions. 
¢ Branching Out—But after they dis- 
charged the old formulas, which come 
as automatically when they are faced 


Bricklayers: Homes use fewer bricks. 


Unic 

with a reporter as saliva to Pavlov’s lab- 
oratory dogs when he rang a bell, some 
of them went on to talk of other things. 

In New York, for example, an official 
of the building service workers, the 
city’s largest local union, pondered the 
growth of cooperative apartments. Con- 
verting apartment buildings into co- 
operative ownership units—an urban 
trend particularly strong in New York 
—means the almost immediate installa- 
tion of self-service elevators in order 
to save the wage item in maintenance 
costs. Other apartment buildings, to 
meet the competition from co-ops, fol- 
low suit. Jobs of building service union 
members disappear in the process. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
the union officer inquires, as much of 
himself as of the interviewer. “What 
the hell can we do about it?” he ends 
up, with admittedly pointless belliger- 
ence. 

“And another thing . . .” he goes 
on, the perfect picture of the troubled 
businessman. This time, to describe 
the worry caused by the trend toward 
companies’ building their own office 
buildings. Most such firms proceed to 
blanket their building service employees 
into wage, welfare, and pension pro- 
grams designed for their production 
workers—usually far more liberal than 
the union has been able to get from 
real estate operators. 

“What can the union do for those 
people?” he asks with some poignance. 
“And it makes our other members 
restless. They want us to get them 
the same thing and that’s impossible.” 
¢ Barber's Wail—Or take the business 
agents for the barbers’ union. In city 
after city they say the same thing. 
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Barbers: Home haircutting is a new vogue. 


“The do-it-yourself craze is hurting us 
bad,” one in Detroit put it. ““The stores 
must have sold thousands of home bar- 
bering sets for Christmas. And you 
know what?” this union officer in a 
city where a haircut costs $1.75 asks 
with asperity, “They're giving courses 
in barbering in some of these adult 
education classes in the suburbs and I 
understand hundreds of people are sign- 
ing up for them.” 

He's got a comment on modern life, 
too. “People just don’t take the time 
any more to relax in a barber chair and 
get a massage, or a facial, or a mani- 
cure. Everybody's biting their finger- 
nails. And they wash their hair them- 
selves in the shower in the morning. 
How long has it been since you asked 
a barber to put some tonic on your 
hair?” 
¢ Foreign Flag—Or take the merchant 
seaman’s union on U.S. freighters. You 
might think that with international 
trade at its present level this would be 
an undermanned industry. Not so. For 
tax and other reasons, many American 
bottoms fly the flags of Panama, Uru- 
guay, and other countries and are 
manned with foreign crews. A substan- 
tial number of American seamen are on 
the beach. It’s the union’s toughest 
problem. 

Fear of the impact of low-cost for- 
eign imports was voiced to many 
BUSINESS WEEK correspondents. In 
Akron, rubber workers criticize Japanese 
balloon imports; in Boston, the fishing 
industry is hurting because of foreign 
competition; foreign labor moving in 
from the West Indies to work inthe 
citrus groves worries Florida labor; cap 
and millinery workers in St. Louis ex- 
press concern over goods coming from 
Japan and Puerto Rico; mine, mill, and 
smelter workers in Utah feel them- 
selves threatened by rising copper im- 
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Balloon makers: 


ports from Africa; woodworkers in 
Seattle are irritated by plywood coming 
from Japan. 

¢ Happy, Too—Occasionally, however, 
you catch a labor man feeling good. As 
if he were a business man who has just 
heard that the Justice Dept. won't chal- 
lenge his merger, or just finishing a re- 
port on a satisfactory year’s production 
at the new experimental plant. Such a 
ore was the hosiery union official in 
Philadelphia. “This winter's sales have 
been good,” he says happily, “the bare- 
legged fad hasn’t made a dent.” You 
might think he headed the industry’s 
trade association. 

City-by-city, around the country, with 
one probe at Canada, here are some 
samplings: 

Akron—Some rubber companies mak- 
ing specialty products have been hit 
hard by Southern competition paying 
wages far below the Akron union scale. 
This, plus the threat of Japanese im- 
ports to rubber balloon manufacturers, 
is Causing concern to the rubber work- 
ers. Another problem is the rising cost 
of arbitration. One major company was 
cited that had over 300 cases up for 
decision in one year. The cost was 
$50,000 with the union footing half of 
the bill. 

Boston—Shoe workers expressed alarm 
over figures showing that shoe produc- 
tion hit a record high in 1956, while 
the number of workers and hours 
worked was falling. 

Chicago—Decentralization of packing- 
house operations coupled with company 
decisions to abandon outmoded Chi- 
cago facilities for more modern plants 
closer to the market—highlighted by 
the transfer of Wilson & Co. er Chi- 


cago a couple of years ago—is causing 

concern to the packinghouse workers. 
Cleveland—Here, building trades un- 

ionists sing the blues to a tune heard 




















Japanese imports cut their market. 


by BUSINESS WEEK reporters in every 
city—where, oh where has the money 
for homebuilding gone? Tight money 
and the subsequent fall in residential 
construction hits the building trades in 
general, but cach union has its own 
headaches. In many cities, painters be- 
moan the increased use of such finishing 
materials as aluminum and _ plastics, 
which require no painting. Carpenters 
look with disfavor on the heavy glass 
doors and entranceways that are now 
the mode. Bricklayers are concerned 
over the decline of brick as a home 
finishing material, as well as the trend 
toward buildings constructed with i 
slabs of metal, stone, or glass which do 
away with the need for bricklayers. 

Denver—In the Rocky Mountain 
states, unions are basking in the light 
of a trend that sees local businesses be- 
ing sold to national concerns. ‘This, 
say Colorado unionists, usually means a 
better labor relations policy, higher 
wages, better benefits. Also, these con- 
ditions can be used by labor as a lever 
to bring local companies into line. 

But high wages are a thorn in the 
side of at least one union—the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers. Mem- 
bers averaging $2.70 a hour “just don’t 
give a damn” about the union anymore, 
according to one official. He echoed 
the thinking of many local union leaders 
across the country. Many aren’t so ready 
to ascribe membership apathy to high 
wages and good working conditions, 
but most realize they have a real prob- 
lem on their hands im stirring up rank- 
and-file interest in union affairs. Some 
unions give door prizes, encourage “fam- 
ily nights” at local meetings just to 
elicit from members the minimum 
show of interest entailed in attending 
union meetings. 

OCAW also sees the oil companies 
quietly building up a force of super- 
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ANOTHER IN A-SERIES about a partner in your business 


His name comes from the days 
when the top of his composing 
room table was stone instead of 
steel. And, since the earliest days 
of printing, his function has been 
vital. For it is the stone man who 
gets the job ready for the press. 

Often eight pages or more of a 
magazine are printed at once, 
from one form. The stone man 
must arrange these individual 
pages, each one often a “jig-saw 
puzzle” of hundreds of pieces of 
type and engravings, in the 
proper sequence and fit them all 
together so snugly that the entire 
form will be secure on the press. 

A keen eye and a “feel” for his 
work are prerequisites for the 
stone man’s job. His skill and 
patient workmanship help give 
your printed message the quality 
you want to represent you and 
your business. 


People in Printing: 


THE STONE MAN 


We sometimes overlook the many skills 
needed to put a printed page before our 
eyes. The stone man, one of scores of 
craftsmen in the graphic arts, symbolizes 
the complexities of a great industry. 

Your part of the job is easier—and your 
printer’s, too—when you appreciate the 
skills that go into every printing job. Rely 
on your printer’s ability and experience. 
And don’t forget, he knows paper, too— 
the ingredient that adds lustre to your 
printing. Ask him to show you samples 
of good paper. Or write New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


New York and Penn 


File and , goer Wlanifacturers 


visory personnel large enough to operate 
refineries in the event of a. strike. 
Against the backdrop of the union’s 
belief that the oil industry is the fur- 
thest of any national industry from ac- 
cepting unionism as a fact of life, this 
buildup worries OCAW. 

Detroit—The ranks of the sleeping 
car porters union have been thinned 
by the decrease in Pullman travel. ‘The 
union sees no letup in this trend, lay- 
ing it to air travel and the popularity 
ot bus travel. Proposed rate changes by 
five Eastern railroads boosting first 
class rates by as much as 50% add to 
the porters’ woes. 

Houston—OCAW leaders here raise 
a question similar to‘ones posed in a 
number of other areas. How are unions 
going to meet the steadily rising costs 
of operation? Shop committeemen, 
often paid by the union for time off 
the job on union business, and other 
officers must take more time than ever 
on such things as grievance handling 
and negotiations. In Philadelphia, for 
example, a transport workers’ local esti- 
mates that its operating expenses have 
climbed 40% in the last three years. 
The union pays officials for offtime at 
their regular wage rate and these rates 
have risen. To compensate, many 
unions have raised dues but often only 
in the face of stormy opposition. 

Knoxville—Television is cast in the 
villain’s role here, as it is in many 
towns, but in an unusual way. The 
pressmen’s union expresses worry over 
the softness of the magazine industry, 
citing the recent troubles of Crowell 
Collier Publishing Co. To the press- 
men, this spells fewer jobs. TV is 
one of the major reasons advanced by 
the union for the industry’s ills. 

'V gets its knocks from other 
unions, too. Bartenders in Buffalo, St. 
Louis, and elsewhere ruefully admit that 
the home screen hurts them two wavs: 

e It encourages people to stay 
home and watch TV; hence, no drink- 
ing in bars. 

¢ Beer ads on TV show people 
pouring beer at home, seldom in a bar. 

leamsters complain, too, that home 
beer consumption hits their union. 
More beer is being sold at grocery and 
retail stores where truck deliveries de- 
posit large amounts of beer infre- 
quently. When bar sales go down, it 
means a change for the Teamsters away 
from the usual daily delivery of kegs 
to taverns. 

4 San Francisco unionist echoes the 
sentiments of a large number of leaders 
when he blames TV programs as a 
major factor in keeping members at 
home and away from union meetings. 

Little Rock—Unions here are faced 
with the runaway shop problem—in 
reverse. The plants are coming to 


Arkansas and to other Southern states 
so there’s no job shortage. But unions 
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SEAGOING electronic laboratory U.S.S. Compass Island sails from New York carrying most 
complex navigational equipment yet devised. Its mission: Evaluate SINS, new all-weather, 
all-latitude navigation system for super-accurate guidance of long-range missile ships. 
Vessel is stabilized by new Sperry Gyrofin* Ship Stabilizers. 


NAVY EXPERTS FATHOM 
10,000-YEAR MYSTERY 


Floating Lab Checks New System for Pinpointing Position at Sea 


Accurate firing of missiles from the 
pitching deck of a Navy missile cruiser 
at a target 1500 miles distant calls for 
a precise answer to the problem which 
has plagued sailors for centuries—how 
to fix the position of a ship at sea. 

Conventional methods of navigation 
fall far short of the pinpoint precision 
required for successful missile-launch- 
ing. In wartime, moreover, shore-based 
aids like radio and loran are silenced 
to avoid enemy detection. 

Now the Navy has the answer in a 
new development called SINS (Ship’s 
Inertial Navigation System). SINS 


automatically reports a ship’s position, 
true North and actual ship speed over 
the ocean floor—all without shore aids, 
in any weather, any latitude. 

Based on research and develop- 
ment in M.I.T.’s Instrumentation 
Laboratory under the direction of 
Dr. C. S. Draper, SINS is being engi- 
neered and developed for the Navy 
Bureau of Ships by Sperry’s Marine 
Division — the logical choice because 
of Sperry’s 45 years of experience in 
developing and combining gyroscopics, 
electronics, hydraulics and automatic 
instrumentation. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 


DOUBLE-CHECKING accuracy of SINS is ultra- 
sensitive star tracker housed in miniature, 
completely stabilized observatory. Even in 
daylight, tracker locates and automatically 
follows stars invisible to human eye, provid- 
ing navigation data far more accurate than 
navigator’s sextant can supply. 


When perfected, SINS will provide 
more precise navigation for all ships 
and greatly improve the accuracy of 
present-day maps and charts. In addi- 
tion, SINS underlines again Sperry’s 
long-established ability to develop and 
produce precision guidance and con- 
trol systeras that make both sea and 
air travel faster and more dependable. 


st nee 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








Great Neck, New York 


are running into stone walls when thev 
try to organize these companies. One 
reason such companies came South, 
unions claim, is to escape the higher 
union wage scale. So they're not much 
interested in signing a labor agreement. 
Small towns where many of these 
plants locate are unfriendly to labor, 
unions feel. 

Louisville—A CIO official here spot- 
lights a sign of the times when he de- 
clares that the union halls must be 
prettied up. Women are becoming an 
important part of unions and they 
don’t want “to hang around a grimy 
hall, stained with tobacco juice and 
cluttered with cuspidors, unshaven col- 
leagues, and rough language.” 

Los Angeles—Theatrical employees 
are worried about the trend toward 
foreign moviemaking—Hollywood com- 
panies going abroad to film their 
movies. Live television also looms as a 
threat to workers who depend on film 
for their jobs. On the other end of 
the movie business, movie projection- 
ists sav they feel the slump in motion 
picture theater attendance, blame it on 
TV. 

The machinists are concerned with 
a tendency of their officers to take on 
too many outside civic jobs, leaving 
them little time for union duties. An 
identical expression of dismay comes 
from San Francisco where a Teamster 
official, considered “typical,” holds 
down seven community positions in 
addition to his union post. 

Minneapolis—Highways leading to 


Th A\ this northern city, and to hundreds of 
e oa ent— other Midwestern and Western com- 
munities, are lined with motels where 
: : ’ a motorist simply drives up to the 
choose him well and you Il be well protected! place where he'll stop for the night. 
Hotel employees here, and in other 
Your property insurance agent is mighty important to you towns, fear that the growth of these 
—maybe more than you think. Pacis vagal hotels may seriously affect 
their jobs. 
His advice can save you money—he knows what you need. Philadelphia—Hosiery workers have 
been hit hard by movement of mills 
away from the Northeast and by ad- 
vances in machine techniques. Right 
The agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company now, the union is irritated by what it 
is a trusted and trustworthy independent businessman. If fears is overproduction by the industry 
you don't know him, you should—his entrance is your some companies are working three 


doorway to the best in protection . .. and peace of mind. shifts, six days a week. At the same 
time, prices have fallen some 52% 


Pick the people—the policy will take care of itself! since the end of the war. It looks to 
the union as if each manufacturer is 
determined to equal the competition’s 


T | H | } HOM i production regardless of the price situa- 
tion. 
Shifting population away from cities 
ORGANIZED 1853 to surrounding suburbs has caused two 
Hite, § ¢Sasurence Company 


His help and services when you need them can't be 
measured in dollars. He is your friend. 


problems for transport workers—cuts in 
transportation schedules and lower 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. transit revenues, resulting in lower 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE « MARINE | wages or more infrequent pay hikes. 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Rtsbuagh—When building eh a 


wee ople get h i i igh- 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds ion aA Sone i ae rea 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers sters, or others, and compare wages, 
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You, too, Can Slash 
Paper Work Cost, Speed 
Major Business Operations 

with Revolutionary 


Copyllex 


1 ONE-WRITING 
A 8 8€6IMETHOD: 


National Distillers Products Corporation, one of America’s 
leading distillers and chemical manufacturers, uses Copyflex 
to prepare sales statistics and other periodical reports on a 
fast, one-writing basis. New entries are posted directly on 
originals of the periodic reports; copies are mechanically 
produced without the loss of time, expense, or inaccuracies 
of rewriting or retyping previously issued data. Copyflex 
speeds issuance of reports by two weeks. 


Copyfiex Desk T 
Model 110 copies origi- 
nals 11 inches wide by any 
length. Only $555. Other 
models available to c 
Originals up to 46 inches wide. 


Everywhere, alert firms like those described here are 
simplifying and speeding everyday business operations 
with the revolutionary one-writing method made pos- 
sible by modern Copyfiex copying machines. You surely 
can, too! 

With Copyfiex, you write basic information only once 
—the entire series of varied copies needed to complete 
any systematized business operation are mechanically 
reproduced from the original. You eliminate the big cost 
and delay for retyping or rewriting constant information 
from one form to another. This frees personnel for other 
important work, gives you tighter control of operations, 
saves thousands of dollars. 

Copyfiex machines are clean, odorless, economical — 
letter-size copies cost less than a penny each for mate- 
The DoAll Company, world’s largest manufacturer of band ma- rials. Copyfiex will fit readily into yo present systems. 
aE Ct a Mail coupon today—it can mean important savings of 


by 50%. Installed in 35 branch outlets, Copyflex eliminates time and money for you! 
manual copying, saves $100,000 annually in clerical work. 














Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 31-E 


#2 nd _ 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
ities o 
BR UNING ay 1d 5. end Please send me information on the Copyflex process and machines. 
anada 
f N Title 

Copies anything typed, 

written, printed, or drawn 

on ordinary transiucent c pany 

paper—in seconds. 


Address 














CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 


In Cenada: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Ltd., City 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 


























Only the men are flying 


The fact is, men beat birds at 
their own game. Even when our 
feathered friends are grounded, we’re 
aloft; flying ever higher, faster, safer, 
further. And, unbelievable as it may 
seem, more accurately. 

Among the companies spear- 
heading man’s conquest of the sky 
are nine of the GPE Group. Their 
contributions are basic—technologi- 
cal bench marks such as 

e the only compass systems 
that always know where north is, 
whatever the plane does, wherever 
it goes: Kearfott’s stable-platform 
gyro compasses; 


tner Electr 





e the only simulators to meet 
the need for on-the-ground training 
in supersonic flight: famous Link 
jet simulators; 

e the only airborne navigation 
systems in operational use guiding 
planes automatically and with un- 
precedented accuracy — anywhere, 
in any weather: GPL Doppler auto- 
navigators. 

Inertial navigation, missile guid- 
ance, photoscience, and certain nu- 
clear power applications, are some 
other phases of aviation in which 
GPE companies are deeply and 
jointly involved. And while many of 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


the products of the GPE companies 
— particularly in the field of avia- 
tion—serve defense needs today, the 
important scientific advances they 
embody are “plowshares” for to- 
morrow. 

Aviation is but one industry in 
which GPE companies work. A bro- 
chure describing the activities of the 
group is available. More than a 
dozen basic industries are served by 
products resulting from GPE coor- 
dinated technologies and resources. 


bP 


a) CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COMPANIES « Askania Regulator « GPL ¢ Graflex ¢ Griscom-Russell 


* Kearfott © Librascope « Link Aviation « Pleasantville instrument « Precision Technology * Shand and Jurs * Simplex Equipment « Strong Electric 








man aloft 





= nt Re ae ry = Fi 
The pilot — before he set eyes on this 
jet, before he set hand to the actual controls 
— had already “flown” it. He learned how, 
on the ground, in a Link F-102 Simulator 
. one of more than a million fliers who 
have logged “Link time.” Millions more will. 


Military flight and fliers benefit im- 
measurably from the systems and equip- 
ments developed by GPL, Kearfott, Libra- 
scope and the other GPE companies working 
in aviation. Once these classified products 
are released for civilian use, everyone will 
enjoy their benefits. 


The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so ef- 
fective in anticipating and meeting 
the needs of flight, serve with equal 
effectiveness other industries suchas: 
Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 

Chemical and Petroleum 
Marine 
Motion Picture and Television 
Paper, Printing and Textile 
Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 


For brochure describ- 

ing the work of the 

GPE Group, write to: 

GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION, 92 Gold Street, 
New York 38, New York. 
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it spells trouble for the building serv- 
ice union, officers say. Other unions 
often can get better wages and benefits 
from their industries than the service 
union can get from real estate com- 
panies owning buildings. But com- 
petitive pressure for equal wages grows 
up in the union, posing real problems 
for the leadership. 

That innocuous American institu- 
tion, the sandwich, has taken on 
ominous overtones for Pittsburgh team- 
sters. Maintenance and service of ma- 
chines that vend sandwiches are 
claimed by the bread truck drivers— 
because of the bread on the outside— 
and by the meat truck drivers—because 
of the meat on the inside. Since the 
sandwich by its very nature requires 
bread and something on the inside, 
teamster officials see the exclusive sale 
of peanut butter sandwiches as a pos- 
sible solution. 

Rochester—A president of a musi- 
cian’s local paused in his castigation of 
jukeboxes, records, and other examples 
of automation, long enough to take a 
backhanded swipe at the current rock 
‘n’ roll craze. “Nothing but a regres- 
sion to the primitive in music . . . an 
alarming symptom of slipping musician- 
ship.” 

St. Louis—In this teamster strong- 
hold, trucking union officials speak for 
their colleagues all over the country 
when they say there are two major 
threats looming: highly mechanized, 
one-story warehouses; and _piggy-back- 
ing, where semi-trailers are carried be- 
tween shipping and receiving points by 
tran (BW—Feb.16'57,pl114). One- 
story warehouses that are easily auto- 
mated through such devices as con- 
veyor belts and drag-line conveyors, 
mean more efficient loading and un- 
loading, less tie-up on the loading 
docks. This, in turn, means that driv- 
ers don’t have to wait so long at any 
one place so shippers Can use a few 
large trucks instead of many smaller 
trucks needed when driyers spend 
much time waiting to unload. 

Changes in the marketing pattern of 
breweries—moving the plant closer to 
the consumer—have caused brewery 
workers some headaches. They recall 
that before Anheuser-Busch opened 
branches in New Jersey and California, 
brewers used to work seven days a 
week during the beer season. Now, 
there’s not that much work. 

Toledo—Flint glass workers, head- 
quartering here, believe that imports 
pose a major threat to their industry. 
They’re especially critical of Japanese 
imports, which benefit from a large 
wage differential. Union leaders are 
leery of more low-wage foreign compe- 
tition when the St. Lawrence Seaway 
opens. They say this will open up 
markets, particularly in the Midwest. 

Toronto—Lumber workers find their 


working year being shortened by the 
fact that the area of available timber 
for cutting is retreating steadily north- 
ward. Thus the time during which it 
is warm enough to log keeps getting 
shorter. 

Bartenders are irked because On- 
tario’s liquor and tavern laws are “anti- 
quated, Victorian-styled.” This makes 
things tough for tavern keepers which, 
in turn, hurts barkeeps. To top it off, 
the closing hour in cocktail bars has 
been moved ahead to 1 a.m. This 
means that bartenders and waiters lose 
the ] a.m. to 2 a.m. hour when tips ran 
the heaviest. 


Texas Legislature Probes 
Union Insurance Venture 


During the past few years, unions 
have shown a growing interest in out- 
side investments. For most of them, 
the object is a higher rate of return than 
that paid by government bonds. Some 
also have a social objective—the use of 
reserves in a way that should benefit 
rank-and-file unionists. 

Currently, the investment-minded 
leaders of labor are watching investiga- 
tions of an ill-fated enterprise in ‘Texas 
with some concern. They see in it a 
lesson for unions—particularly locals— 
with swelling treasuries. 

Two committees of the Texas legisla- 
ture are probing into the affairs of the 
ICT Insurance Co., a fire and casualty 
concern largely owned by local unions 
and their members. A permanent re- 
ceivership was ordered for the company 
recently when management efforts to 
obtain additional funds failed. A court 
order for its liquidation followed. 
¢ Formation and Growth—The ICT 
Insurance Co. is part of an involved 
enterprise started when BenJack Cage 
persuaded AFL leaders in ‘Texas that 
labor ought to put funds in its own in- 
surance company. 

The “ICT Group” enterprise broad- 
ened from the original insurance com- 
pany. By late 1955, three main corpo- 
rations and a number of lesser ones 
were involved and there were rumors 
that all wasn’t well. State AFL leaders’ 
willingness to go along with Cage who 
had a management contract covering 
the involved financial operation—ended 
in 1955. 

James G. Cage, a distant cousin of 
BenJack Cage, became president of 
the ICT enterprise, with the support of 
officers of the federation. It was de- 
cided that each of the interlocked cor- 
porations must stand alone. 

According to labor people, James 
Cage can be credited with good manage- 
ment since he took over—but the prob- 
lems inherited were too great. Efforts 
to salvage ICT Insurance Co were 
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Se ZZ ? 
A ACCOOd Wintiad ade eiodd “Cee 


ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE! 


“It’s a promise, son. Mayflower will look after your new plane!” 

Dad’s promise is good as gold. In fact, he called Mayflower to assure 
a happy landing for a// his household goods . . . ordinary items as well 
as the family’s most treasured possessions. 

When you move long-distance, follow dad’s footsteps. Remember 
that we operate our own training school, complete with a furnished 
“laboratory” home, where our men learn modern Mayflower methods 
of protecting a// your belongings, from model airplanes to glass desk 
tops. We designed our weatherproof vans without tailgates, to make 
sure everything rides safely locked inside. Even our pads are colored 
on one side, so the same clean surface always touches the furniture! 

Call your Mayflower agent. He'll answer all questions, and leave a 
free ‘what to do” booklet, to help make your next move your nicest/ 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower service is available through selected warehouse agents throughout 
the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving 
in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


Mays lowerg 
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doomed. Other ICT companies aren’t 
affected. 

¢ The Losers—Some 14,000 investors 
will suffer if the company goes under. 
About 150 of 800 AFL locals in Texas 
have invested up to $10,000 each in its 
stock. There’s no estimate of how 
many rank-and-filers hold shares, bu 
at one time between 35% and 40% o 
the company’s $5-million in stock was 
held by either unions or their members. 


No Pay Upheaval 


1956 rise in minimum 
wage caused no big change in 
economy, says Labor Dept.; 
heaviest impact was in South. 


The 1956 increase in the federal 
minimum wage from 75¢ to $I an hour 
did not cause any substantial changes 
in the national economy, the Labor 
Dept. reported last week. 

Several weeks ago, a Senate subcom- 
mittee considering changes in the wage- 
hour law asked Labor Secy. James P 
Mitchell what effects—if any—last vear’s 
changes had on the economy. Mitchell 
said that 10% to 12% of those covered 
by the law got raises when the floor 
under hourly pay went up 25¢ (BW— 
Mar.2’57,p145). He promised further, 
specific information. 
¢ Fill-In—The report released last week 
—interim findings in a two-year study 
that continues to June, 1958—fills in 
more details. It indicates that: 

e The increase in the minimum 
did cause some moderate unemploy- 
ment in several Southern industries and 
some cutbacks in working time to avoid 
overtime pay. But it did not cause any 
substantial changes in the national econ- 
omy as a whole—as measured by trends 
in employment and unemployment, 
prices, and the like. 

e The higher minimum did not 
result in sweeping increases in wages 
for higher-paid workers, paralleling the 
increase for those getting under $1 an 
hour before the minimum was raised. 

e In some instances plant produc- 
tivity rose after the increase in the 
minimum wage to $1 an hour—possibly 
because emplovers were screening work- 
crs more closely than before to weed 
out the inefhcient, or because piece- 
rate and production quotas were raised. 

The department’s general conclusions 
are based on three surveys. One covered 
five national manufacturing industries 
—food, textiles, apparel, furniture, and 


“leather products. Another dealt with 


seven low-wage industries on a regional 
basis. The third checked developments 
in 10 small communities in the North 
and South. 

¢ Southern Impact—As expected, the 
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Look at the amazing things Alcoa Industrial Foil is doing! 
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Now even active chemicals come in bags 


A new technique of laminating ALCoa® Aluminum Foil and 
heavy kraft paper has produced a remarkable bag container 
for active chemicals and other corrosive materials. The new 
bag has been developed jointly by Hudson Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration and ALcoa for hard-to-handle commodities usually 
packed in steel or fiber drums. 

Advantages over drums? Well, consider storage of both 
types, empty or full. A drum is the same size either way, and 
it’s a matter of fitting a cylinder into a cube of space. Drums 
require 75 times more storage space than empty bags; even 
filled, bags use 21% less over-all space than drums. With the 
new foil-wall bag, empty or full, lost space is negligible. 

What about movement? One fork lift can carry empty 
bags with filling capacity at least 37 times that of a lift-load 
of drums. And tare weight of drums is almost 15 times more 
than bags. 

Extensive tests of the new aluminum foil-wall bag with 
many caustic materials, as well as materials that absorb 
moisture or liquefy when exposed to air, have proved: 

1. Low Moisture Permeability—moisture vapor transmission 
rate is nearly zero. 

2. Odor and Gas Resistance—this bag blocks odor seepage, 
out or in—resists gas, acid or 

alkaline action. 


THE ALCOA HOU! 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE ORAMA 
ALTERWATE SUNDAY EVERINGS 


ALCOA does not make multi-wall bags, but we'd like to 
tell you more about ALcoa Aluminum Foil, the wonder 
product that brightens the cost picture in hundreds of in- 
dustrial applications. Perhaps it has a place in your opera- 
tion. For more information, get in touch with ALcoa, 
greatest name in aluminum. 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL 
Fort Division, 1655-C, Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Empty bags shown here waste no space, hold 75 times the 


capacity of the eight drums. These bags are manufactured by 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corporation, New York. 





SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


POWER SWEEPERS + FLOOR MACHINES + SCARIFIERS + ROOF SCRAPERS + CONCRETE ROUTERS 
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TENNANT POWER SWEEPER does 16-hour sweeping job in 2 hours, picking up brick 
chips and powdery dust in one operation. Machine saves $5,460 in yearly sweeping costs 


at this brick manufacturing plant. 


saves 14 manhours a day 
sweeping up litter and dust! 


This Cleveland plant was bothered by “brickbats”—little knife-sharp 
brick chips that gouged lift truck tires, slowed traffic and increased 


handling costs. 


Sweeping up the brick chips with handbrooms didn’t work, because 
it raised dense clouds of choking dust. And while a portable vacuum 
sucked up the dust, it left the chips. To do both jobs would have 


required at least 16 manhours a day. 

Today, with a TENNANT vacuum- 
equipped Power Sweeper, they pick up 
both “brickbats” and dust in a single 
operation, covering the entire area of 
45,000 sq. ft. in 2 hours. 

They not only save truck tires and 
reduce dust concentration, but save 14 
manhours a day on the complete job. 
WRITE TODAY for details about the 
cost-saving performance of heavy duty 
Tennant Power Sweepers. Many types 
and sizes. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 
703 N. Lilac Drive, Minneapolis 22, Minn, 


Labor 


THIS SMALL, COMPACT SWEEPER 
(Tennant “50") is specially designed for 
use in congested oreas. Sweeps 28” path 
(40” with sidebrush); vacuum-equipped. 





department found that economic ef- 
fects of the minimum wage increase 
were heaviest in the South. According 
to the report, gross average earnings in 
Southern manufacturing industries rose 
6¢ an hour between February and 
April, 1956—the period in which the 
adjustment to the new hourly mini- 
mum was made. For the rest of the 
country, the rise was only 2¢ an hour. 

The report also noted that factory 
employment declined by 3% in the 
South between December, 1955, and 
May, 1956—more than the decline for 
other parts of the country. Although 
the department pointed out that this 
was not entirely due to the changes in 
the wage-hour law, it said that the new 
$1 minimum had some influence. 
¢ General Effects—The report also 
noted these more general effects: 

¢ Some unemployment resulted 
from the wage increase (on an industry 
basis, this was particularly in the South- 
ern sawmill and apparel industries), but 
otherwise few apparently lost jobs. 
~ e Some emplovers cut out over- 
time when they complied with the new 
$1 minimum, to save premium pay fig- 
ured at a higher cost. 

e Some price increases followed 
the pay boosts in low-wage industries, 
and may be attributable to the in- 
creased wage cost. 

¢ The $1 minimum apparently re- 
sulted in some increases in earnings of 
workers already paid that rate, or more; 
but there is no evidence that these 
raises were proportionate to those for 
employees who were below the mini- 
mum. Generally, there was a narrow- 
ing of wage differentials in the indus- 
tries surveyed. 

Ihe Labor Dept. commented that 
any “expectation . . . that business fail- 
ures would increase significantly as a 
result of the new minimum has not up 
to this time been confirmed by the 
available statistics for the South.” 
¢ Debate—Unions seized on the report 
as new backing for their contention 
that many employers now exempt from 
wage-hour law coverage “are capable of 
paying and should pay the minimum 
$1 an hour wage approved by Congress 
in 1955.” The Administration favors 
extending the coverage to an estimated 
2.5-million more workers, most of them 
in retail trade. AFL-CIO spokesmen 
say this is a good step in the right 
direction—but doesn’t go far enough. 
The federation wants Congress to add 
at least 9.6-million to the 24-million 
now covered. 

Trade associations have protested any 
further changes in the law. The Amer- 
ican Retail Federation, for instance, 
told a Senate subcommittee that adding 
large retailers and service industries 
would “destroy job opportunities for 
thousands” of temporary or part-time 
employees. END 
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An opportunity to expand without a huge building investment 


PLANT IN DETROIT AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 


MODERN ONE-FLOOR BUILDING 


Buy outright, 
rent entire plant, 
or rent a section 





If you have an immediate need for more 
manufacturing or warehouse space, 
here is your opportunity to get it with- 
out tying up big capital in building 
new facilities. 


The modern plant now offered by 
Motor Products Corporation is com- 
pletely equipped to handle all types 
of manufacturing. It has excellent 
electrical power facilities and fire 
protection system. Heat, water, and 
air-conditioned administrative offices 
Plant is on 48 acres of land, located on a principal are included. 
business avenue just about 7 miles from downtown ne» é , 
Detroit. It has 658,000 sq. ft. under roof and 10 acres Plant is immediately accessible to 
of parking space. either rail or truck transportation. 





You can buy the plant outright, rent 
entire plant, or, if you prefer, we will 
partition it off and rent you a section 
DRIVEWAY of the plant. 


RECEIVING A detailed print of the plant is availa- 
ble to responsible persons upon request. 


Inspection also invited. 
ADM 
- ISTORAGE BLDG| 


NEED MONEY 
658,000 SQ. FT. Re FOR THE PURCHASE? 
Your financial requirements for this 


100% SPRINKLER buy may be an investment opportunity 

SYSTEM for us. Equity capital or loan funds 
available to qualified businesses. Talk 
to us today. 


ao FOR MORE DATA and detailed print of 
SHIPPING plant, write or phone: 
am 


Plant information 


LI] 
EF pales ga MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


11801 MACK AVE., DETROIT 14, MICH. 
Phone: VAlley 2-4300 






























































MICRO SWITCH sicticn ercine Hl 
PRECISION SWITCHING | incr | 


The Mighty “Mountaineer” is kept level 
to within 1° with 
8 MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 


Ms 


if 
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thumb-size switch 
automatically 
actuates hydraulic 
jack which 

levels this 

2,750 TON 
monster 
regardless 

of terrain 


AS TALL AS 
A 16-STORY 
BUILDING 














Ma 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches do fantastic 
things. In this case, eight switches, weighing only 
a few ounces, are control elements which keep 
this giant 2,750 ton shovel level at all times: - - 
The hydraulic leveling system which consists of 
four large cylinders—one at each corner of the 
frame—together with pumps, valves, solencids 
and switches, automatically levels this monster to 
within 1 inch in 54 feet—level to less than 1°-- + 
After trying many control devices, the engineers 
chose MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches with 
roller lever actuators. In over two years of opera- 
tion, no replacement or servicing of the switches 
was required --+- The “Mountaineer,” manufac- 
tured by the Marion Power Shovel Company, is 
the largest mobile land machine ever built. It is 
powered by 16 electric motors delivering a total 
of 9,000 H.P. It has a shovel capacity of 90 tons 
and can lift 250 tons as high as a 10-story build- 
ing «+ + Whether your requirement is ruggedness, 
reliability, small size, compactness, light weight, 








One of four leveling controls showing cam and 
two switches. When machine is not level, cam 


accurate repeatability of point of operation, or 
long trouble-free life—there is a MICRO SWITCH 
precision switch to meet your needs « + + 10 differ- 
ent catalogs are yours for the asking. 


Many times a micro switcHu Application Engineer 


can be very helpful. ALso, there are distributors 


who can supply switches with which you can 


modernize your present production equipment 





operates one of the switches, which energizes 
relay to start pump and operate proper solenoid 
actuated valves, thus leveling machine to within 
1 inch in 54 feet. 
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In Labor 


Independents Brace for Survival 


As Merged AFL-CIO Sets Up Its Targets 


After American labor's merger in 1955, independent 
unions began girding for a fight for survival. They knew 
coming mergers within AFL-CIO would free once-rival 
unions for concentrated attention on outside groups 
(BW—Feb.18’56,p168). Fears were confirmed last week. 

The union created by AFL-CIO’s first merger of dual 
bodies (BW—Mar.16’57,p163) has chosen as its first or- 
ganizing target workers now in two locals of the United 
Mine Workers’ “catchall” District 50. 

The new United Papermakers & Paperworkers is 
bidding for employees of West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Mechanicville, N. Y., and Oxford Paper Co., Rum- 
ford, Me. According to the UP&P, there is “strong senti- 
ment for a shift” from District 50 to AFL-CIO. 

District 50 now represents about 20,000 workers in the 
paper industry, most in paper converting rather than in 
the basic mills. UP&P has 130,000 members. 

Meanwhile, in the insurance field, merger committees 
of the dual Insurance Agents’ International Union and 
Insurance Workers of America continued negotiations 
last week—with progress reported toward amalgamation. 


Glaziers Union Must Answer Charges 
Of Interference With Preglazed Products 


Chicago’s much-investigated Glaziers Union is back 
in court, charged with conspiring to restrict the use of 
preglazed glass on building jobs. 

Preglazing is a form of prefabrication—a perennial 
fighting problem in the construotion industry. It con- 
sists of cutting and installing glass in window sashes and 
doors at a manufacturing plant instead of on the site. 

According to the Justice Dept. charge, preglazing saves 
time and money—by one estimate, union restrictions in 
Chicago added more than $28-million to the cost of 
225,000 homes built there in the last five years. 

The Justice Dept. alleges that Glaziers Local 27 of the 
Brotherhood of Painters refused to handle preglazed 
glass in Chicago unless it was manufactured by one of a 
number of favored employers, or unless the union was 
paid “sums of money” to compensate it for the preglazed 
glass. The government further charges that the union 
enforced its restriction by strikes and threats of strikes. 
Justice Dept. attorneys are seeking an injunction against 
union interference with preglazed products. 

Union spokesmen say the rules against using preglazed 
glass are necessary to “protect purchasers of new homes 
from shoddy glazing work.” On-site glazing guarantees 
that the work is “in accordance with the high standards 
of our union,” Local 27 contends. 

The Chicago union has a record of federal and state 
investigations and legal actions going back some 30 years. 
A business agent for the local was fined $5,000 on an 
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antitrust law charge in 1928, and was indicted a year 
later with six associates on charges of conspiracy to 
extort money from contractors. The business agent and 
an aide were fined in 1941—along with a number of glass 
companies and contractors—for price-fixing in violation 
of antitrust regulations. A special federal grand jury has 
been investigating Local 27 practices for the past two 
years. 


Textile Workers Seek Shorter Work-Week 
To Offset Jobs Lost In Decade 


The textile industry is an example of “what automa- 
tion holds for American industry as a whole,” the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America said after a gloomy 
executive council session in New York last week. 

The industry has lost 1,000 mills and 342,000 jobs in 
the past decade, while maintaining the same amount of 
production, by ‘T'WUA’s way of figuring. The union 
protested that this “increased manpower productivity” 
must be reflected in shorter hours of work—a 35-hour 
week with no reduction in weekly take-home pay. 

According to ‘I'WUA, “the textile industry offers an 
ideal starting point for an all-industry readjustment in 
the work-week.” 

TWUA’s proposal isn’t expected to stir any real con- 
cern among its employers. The union is currently making 
little progress in bargaining. Bates Mfg. Co., for exam- 
ple, is pressing the union for a 10% wage cut because of 
conditions in the industry today. Another major em- 
ployer recently signed a new contract with no pay boost. 


Petroleum Workers Sign Contract 


Over Protests of Other Unions 


Standard Oil of Indiana and the Independent Pe- 
troleum Workers of America last week signed a two-year 
contract that could become the pattern for the industry 
this year. 

The agreement, which covers 6,300 employees at 
Standard’s Whiting (Ind.) refinery, provides for a 4% 
wage increase—an average of between 10¢ and I1l¢ an 
hour. Additionally, it calls for: 

eA wage-reopening in March, 1958, with the union 
free to strike if there is no agreement. 

eA four-week paid vacation after 20 years of service, 
instead of after 25. 

* An eighth paid holiday each year, on Good Friday. 

*Concessions in pay for workers demoted to easier 
jobs because of age or because of automation. 

The Whiting independent, which threatened a strike 
when offered 3% earlier in contract talks, accepted the 
4% by an overwhelming vote—even though other oil- 
workers’ unions urged its members to reject the settle- 
ment and join them in fighting for a larger raise. 

Representatives of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers (AFL-CIO) distributed leaflets at the Whiting 
refinery gates, describing the 10¢ to 1l¢ average raise 
as inadequate. An independent, the Central States 
Petroleum Union, also protested to the Whiting union- 
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TWO 


IRGINIA 


FIRSTS 


both important to 
your new pliant ! 


America mined its first coal in 
Virginia as early as 1709. First 
commercial production was in 
Chesterfield County in 1750. 
Eighty-one years later, these pio- 
neer mines created Virginia’s first 
railroad...a mule-drawn, thir- 
teen-mile line with cars holding 
fifty-six bushels each. 


Today, Virginia’s high-grade coal 
means many things to your plant. 
Rolling down at short-haul savings 
from the nearby mountains, coal 
gives you cheap fuel . . . a versatile 
raw material...and a source of 


abundant, low-cost electric power. 


And today’s rail network gives you 
the full advantage of Virginia’s 
central location. You're close to 
the great Northeastern markets. 
You're at the transportation focus 
of the fast-growing South. You 
enjoy favorable rates to the Mid- 
West. And direct ship-rail connec- 
tions put world markets and sources 
of supply within economical reach. 


For confidential site-finding help in 
this land of mild, high-production 
climate—conservative manpower 
—friendly, thrifty government— 
and pleasant living—write, wire 
or telephone... 


DIVISION OF PLANNING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Labor 


Virginia Department of Conservation and Development 
State Finance Bidg., Richmond, Va. « Telephone 3-3449 





ists that the 4% on which they were 
voting “barely meets the rise in the 
cost of living.” 

Both unions are currently bargain- 
ing with other major oil companies, 
and have demanded raises roughly 
averaging 25, to 27¢ an hour. Usually, 
when one major concern settles in 
the industry, others balk at topping 
its concessions. 

Despite that, O. A. Knight, presi- 
dent of OC&AW, this week advised 
all locals in the oil industry to take 
strike votes. He told them that 
major companies employing 100,000 
under OC&AW contracts “appar- 
ently . . . do not intend to bargain 
realistically until and unless economic 
pressure is applied.” 


UAW to Protect Rights 
Of Displaced Workers 


The United Auto Workers will 
“mobilize its full strength and. . . 
utilize its resources” in 1958 to pro- 
tect the rights of its members when 
work is shifted from one plant to 
another, UAW announced last week. 

The auto union said it will insist 
on contract clauses that will require 
that the “economic cost of protecting 
workers and their families during 
periods of relocation of plants shall 
be borne by management as a normal 
part of operating a business.” 

Its five-point program provides: 

* Workers displaced in a plant 
shift must be given the right to trans- 
fer to the new location with full 
seniority rights, including all pension 
and other equities associated with 
length of service. 

¢The union must be recognized 
at the new plant and contract terms 
in effect at the old plant must be 
applied to the new one. 

¢ Workers who transfer to the new 
plant must be compensated for the 
cost of relocating their families. 

¢ Any who do not transfer because 
of age, family ties, or other reasons 
must be compensated through “ade- 
quate severance pay.” 

*In multiple-plant corporations, 
area-wide seniority agreements must 
be set up to facilitate the transfer 
of workers from one to another “in 
the event of a shift in work or pro- 
duction schedules which may result 
in a layoff in one plant while addi- 
tional jobs are opening up in 
another.” 
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®e for PEACEFUL 


POWER 


FABRICATED STEEL by INGALLS 


The nation's first privately financed atomic power generating 
station is now underway on the Hudson River at Peekskill, N.Y. 

The $55 million station, being built by the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, will produce enough electricity 
— 236,000 kilowatts — to supply the home needs of about a 
million New Yorkers. 

Ingalls, with years of experience in the power plant field, 
was selected to fabricate the structural steel and erect the 
$3 million plant, the largest private atomic power generating 
plant in the United States. 


The Ingalls Iron Works Company is a specialist in steel for 
power plant construction having served 46 Electrical Power 
Companies on their major power house projects. Our long 
experience in the field, our modern facilities and modern meth- 
ods enable us to handle any major contract with speed, economy 
and efficiency. 

if your company is contemplating a new power house, or 
expansion of present plants, Ingalls offers you its services — 
fabricated steel, steel erection, or both. 

Inquiries invited. 
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for lower handling costs 


































Daybrook Power Packer crushes and " 
» compacts refuse, making collections } 
faster and more economical. Ad- / 
vanced design-engineering permits 
handling all collections. Low loading 
height. Complete cycle hydraulically 
operated. Safe...Silent...Dependable. 





Wherever you see America’s goods and materials 
on the move, you'll find a Daybrook speeding up 
the work and cutting man-hour costs by mechanizing 
the job. In businesses and industries by the score. 
In construction . . . in road-building, maintenance 
and repair ... in trucking . . . in agriculture and 
mining. In municipal refuse collection. 


L.A. YOUNG 


SPRING & WIRE DIVISION 





“ SPRING & WIRE DIVISION i SPRING & WIRE DIVISION 
ied Modern seat and back “a Precision mechanical 
/ spring constructions, tubu- t : springs, wire forms and : 
lar seat and back frames hapes for automotive, Hino >= 
as ae I, f- and interior mouldings for 2 aircraft, agriculture and | J 4h a] 
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DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC DIVISION OF LAYCO 
designs, engineers and produces Speedlift 
Power Gates, Hydraulic Hoists, All-Steel Dump 
Bodies, Daybrook-Woodside Power Loaders. 
Sold and serviced in many countries through 
Daybrook Distributors and Dealers. 
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Daybrook All-Steel Dump 
Bodies and Hydraulic 
Hoists. Wide range Stand- 
ard and Special models. 
Sealed hydraulic cylin- 
ders are backed by one 
year warranty. 





The Daybrook Division of Layco is also a major - f 
source of hydraulic power units to ‘suppliers r ' F 
and manufacturers in the field of transporta- a - at f 
tion and materials handling. F ‘ , \ ‘ 
Y eee , a f 
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| ; Daybrook-Woodside Power 
ee ee 
360° turning radius. Models 
for all truck makes. 
7 
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9 yA Daybrook Speedlift 
Power Gates. One man 
lifts and lowers heavy 
A loads safely, in less 
ial Ba oF 4 time, at lower cost. 


For all trucks and 
trailers. Up to 4000 
Ib. capacities. 
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Long after Daybrook equipment has re-paid for 






analyzing your operation and recommending the 











itself over and over again, you’ll find it dependably 
on the job demonstrating the superiority of Day- 
brook design . . . and re-affirming that “if it’s a 
Daybrook, it’s doubly dependable!” 

Your Daybrook dealer is an expert in modern 
materials handling methods. He’s experienced in 


right equipment. 

For name of nearest dealer and full information 
on products, services and facilities of Daybrook 
and other Layco products—write ... L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corporation, 9200 Russell St., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


SPRING & WIRE CORPORATION 


“> DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC DIVISION 


GONSET DIVISION 
Manufactures over 50 
different types of elec- 
tronic communica- 
tions equipment, plus 
TV antennas. The 
“Communicator is 
actually a portable 
high frequency radio 
station — transmitter, 
receiver, antenna, 
power supply—all in 
@ compact 20 Ib. unit. 


GONSET DIVISION 

Equip t for aut bile use 
includes new “Mobile Twins,” 
Transmitter and Receiver; FM-AM 
Cc icati Monitors; and 
Short Wave Converters. 
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OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 

Front-end loaders, Back-Hoes, Angle 
Dozers, Tracto-Lift heavy-duty fork A 
lift trucks. Other industrial tractor ' 
attachments. 4 


OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 
One man operated 
Hydra-Hammer. Cuts 
trench lines through con- 
crete or asphalt. Breaks 
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Thirty Western Electric distribution 
centers around the country sounds 
like a lot. Why so many? 


To serve quickly and economically the 
day-to-day and emergency needs of all the 
Bell telephone companies, right in 

their own back yards. 
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MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 

















Rails Thrive—Their Stocks Sag 


Table shows percentage 
drops of, the roads’ issues 
from their 1955-1957 highs. 


Investors and _ traders 
fear the pressure of costs, 
though gross revenues and 
earnings are still good. 


VW NE OF THE stock market’s lame 

ducks.” That’s the harsh judg- 
ment that a shrewd Wall Streeter tossed 
at the rail stocks last summer (BW— 
Aug.11"56,p52). It sounded rough then, 
but nothing has happened since to gain- 
say the critic, who went on to say that 
the rails were fit only for short-term 
speculative boom holdings, and that 
their prices had long since been bump- 
ing the reasonable ceilings. 

Since the expert spoke, Standard & 
Poor’s new electronic index of 25 rail 
stocks has fallen 22% below its post- 
1949 high, while the companion index 
of 425 industrials is off only 13%, and 
the 50 utilities only 5%. 

Of course, not all the rails have been 
uniformly weak (table); a few issues have 
even outperformed the comprehensive 
5(0-stock index. But the great majority 
have been wobbling downward, includ- 
ing some in the trade’s “quality” and 
“above average’”’ ratings. 

Price performances of the rails have 
been so poor that they might easily be 
taken to mean that revenues and net 
earnings were also on the toboggan. 
But the conclusion would be wholly 
wrong; actually, the Class 1 carriers 
have been doing fine: 

Gross revenues last year climbed to 
$10.5-billion, a gain of $450-million 
over 1955. Only two years—1952 and 
1953—were bigger, and then only 
slightly. 

Net income for 1956 was $874-mil- 
lion. This was $5l-million, or 5%, 
below the previous all-time record year, 
but it was the fifth best annual showing 
in history, topped only by 1929, 1942, 
1953, and 1955. 

Cash dividends for the year figure to 
have been around $450-million, 8% 
above 1955 and the highest since the 
bonanza days of the late 1920s. 

These healthy figures seem to clash 
sharply with the sagging rail stock 
prices. The answer is that the market 
is basically a “‘discounter’’; more often 
than not prices do not follow the trend 
of earnings. Investors and traders—ex- 
cluding the fast-buck gamblers—are nor- 
mally swayed more by the prospects 
they see six months or more ahead, than 
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Drops Recently From 1955-57 Highs (In Percent) 
0 -25 -50 


NORTHERN PACIFIC L 
NORFOLK & WESTE 
VIRGINIAN RY. 
MISSOURI PACIFIC “A” 
S. & P.'s 500 STOCK INDEX 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
DELAWARE & HUDSON 
TEXAS & PACIFIC 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
READING CO. 
SOUTHERN RY. 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS 
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DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WES 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
PITTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL 
ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO 
LEHIGH VALLEY 
MILWAUKEE ROAD 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 
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Important progress in the packaging for shipment of such 
acid-bearing chemicals as superphosphate is reported following 
recent tests of Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread for bag making 
and closing. A long-time problem has been the corrosive effect 


of acids on thread. 


The test involved a ship- 
ment of 10,000 Bemis Multi- 
wall Paper Bags from 
Norfolk, Va., to Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Packed with 20% 
superphosphate at Norfolk 
and sling-loaded aboard ship 
at that port, the bags were 
unloaded by sling onto motor 
trucks at Santos, Brazil, re- 
loaded on railway cars for 
Sao Paulo and finally hand- 
trucked to the consignee’s 
warehouse. 


At the end of the journey, 

the shipment was checked 

by agents for world-renowned 

underwriters who reported 

that ‘the stitching or thread Bone 

at the top and bottom of bags was in perfect condition” 
. « » not a single failure for Bemis Acid-Resistant Thread 
in 10,000 bags in the toughest kind of actual performance test. 





A special bag designed by Bemis engineers is saving the 
government substantial sums in the stock-piling of tungsten 
ore concentrates, 


Originally stored in expensive metal containers, the tungsten 
concentrates presented a difficult problem because of the 
corrosive action of acid residues in the ore. 


The Bemis solution was a waterproof (laminated-textile) bag 
of special construction, sewn with a special acid-resistant 
thread. 


The Bemis bags cost only one-fifth as much as metal con- 
tainers of the same capacity. 





You can answer so many needs with Bemis rie oe 5s teat 
in and out of the packaging field. If you 

will increase sales, give better protection to chet oe age 
simply save you money...or if you are interested in other 
Bemis developments in paper, textiles or plastics . . . consult us. 
Bemis products meet an astounding number of industrial, 
commercial and recreational requirements, and new uses are 
continually coming to light. You may want our engineers to 
create a new package, or to advise you on packaging meth- 
ods. Please write us. 


Bemis 
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by the immediate past. Hence the re- 
cent statement by Moody’s ‘Investment 
Service that the “rails’ (price) decline 
reflects tight money, fear about busi- 
ness conditions, and uncertainty about 
railroad earnings.” 

This view is probably shared by most 
pro observers, who very likely would 
also go along with Moody’s statement 
that the rail decline that started in mid- 
1956 “could go quite a bit further if 
the business pace really slackens.” The 
service goes on to point out that al- 
though ‘average rail stock yields have 
advanced to a more normal 6.5% from 
less than 5% ...a 7% average is not 
unusual for this group, as witness late 
1953, when a business decline was in 
sight.” And it adds “now rail traffic 
may again be headed downward and 
net income would decline somewhat in 
1957.” 
¢ Carloadings—One worrisome _ sign 
that has kept Wall Street analysts on 
the alert has been the weekly carload- 
ings of the Class 1 roads. These were 
rather erratic in ‘the last quarter of 
1956, falling below vyear-before figures 
as often as they topped them. Then 
January was even more disappointing, 
with a 5.4% drop for the month. Since 
then, the weekly showings have been 
nothing to boast about, though only 
once did the comparison with 1956 
produce a loss as great as the January 
weeks. 

The monthly earnings reports of the 
Class I carriers, both individually and 
collectively, have been just as upset- 
ting. Last November, net income for 
the group fell 17% below the year- 
before month, despite a 1.5% rise in 
gross revenue. In January, earnings 
were 6.4% below the 1956 month, al- 
though revenues were up 4.4%. No 
over-all earnings figures are available for 
February, but the trade expects the; 
will show a further year-to-vear drop. 
¢ Fight for Life—The railroads, accord- 
ing to Wall Street’s Calvin Bullock, 
Ltd., have long been locked in what 
in “simple truth . . . almost appears to 
be a struggle for survival”—and right 
there lies the explanation of the 
dwindling popularity of the rail stocks. 
To make things tougher, the war is 
being fought on two fronts: 

Trafic has been steadily eroded over 
the years. Airlines, buses, and private 
automobiles have chewed great hunks 
out of passenger traffic, except for the 
low-fare commuters. Non-commuter 
passengers are now scarcer than at any 
time since 1929, save for the depression 
1930s. ‘Even passenger revenues, despite 
a swarm of postwar fare boosts, have 
dwindled to the lowest point since 1941. 

Superficially, freight traffic offers a 
more cheerful picture for the railroads, 
but it too has its blotches despite the 
increase in ton-miles in recent years. 
Indeed, the ton-mile gains seem due 
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Wheeler...94-year transportation 
veteran...selects Fuller Transmissions 


Wheeler Transportation Company, 
a Division of Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., was established in Men- 
asha, Wisconsin in 1863 . . . the first 
transportation company to provide 
shippers with regular commercial 
hauling in the Fox River Valley area. 
Today, expanded operations include 
overnight service between central and 
southern Wisconsin points, and the 
Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Wheeler relies upon Fuller Trans- 
missions to help maintain its reputa- 
tion for fast, dependable delivery of 
all types of cargo through varying 


conditions of time, traffic and ter- 
rain. A new fleet addition of 30 
International Tractors is equipped 
throughout with Fuller 8-speed semi- 
automatic R-46 RoaDRANGER® 
Transmissions. Another new group 
of Internationals has Fuller 5-speed 
5-A-430 Transmissions. 

Wheeler Transportation Company 
sums up its choice: “We have used 
Fuller Transmissions for years. The 
efficient and economical performance 
obtained guided us in selecting Fuller 
R-46 RoADRANGER Transmissions for 
our newest fleet additions. The closely 
spaced steps between ratios let us 


keep our engines in the high horse- 
power range .. . make a difference in 
our running time. Driver acceptance 
is excellent, scheduled trip time is 
less, and fuel economy greater.” 

Ask your truck manufacturer or 
dealer now for details on the easiest 
shifting Fuller Transmissions avail- 
able for your operation. From over 
110 different models—there is a 
model designed with your specific job 


in mind. 


FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TRANSMISSION DIVISION * KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Unit Drop Forge Div., Milwavkee 1, Wis. © Shuler Axle Co., Lovisville, Ky. (Subsidiory) * Sales & Service, All Products, West. Dist. Branch, Ooklend 6, Cal. ond Southwest Dist. Office, Tulsa 3, Okie, 








INDUSTRIAL 


Neu Briepo 


from SPARTON Corporation 





Oh, Pioneers ...! 
Last week, two longtime manufacturing 
companies, today, divisions of Sparton 
Corporation, marked milestones dating 
back to the century's turn. 


From Horns... 


world’s 
largest independent horn manufacturer, 
last week paused briefly in the production 


Assembly line of Sparton Automotive Division 


of seat belts, lamps, mirrors, switches and 
signals, to celebrate the making of the 
65 millionth horn in their history! The 
first ones for original equipment were 
ordered by Hudson Motor Co. c. 1914. 
Today they are original equipment on 
cars, trucks and marine engines in 40 
countries throughout the world. Turning 
out some 17,000 horns each day, Sparton 
Automotive Division estimates that it 
produces one of every three horns manu- 
factured in the U.S. Certainly some- 
thing to blow one’s horn about, if you 
will pardon some slight ostentation. 


To HiceFA «xin 

Last week, too, at Steger Furniture Co. 
(another important division of Sparton 
Corp.) Steger, Ill, the one millionth 
all-wood cabinet for the radio-TV-hi-fi 
industry was shipped. Why should the 
sight-and-sound complete unit manufac- 
turers, located principally on east and 
west coasts prefer Steger cabinets, made 
in the midwest? 


CORPORATIO 


Formerly The Sparks-Withington Co. 


DIVISION 
DIVISION «+ SPARTON CONTROLS DIVISION 
STEGER FURNITURE MFG. CO. + SPARTON BROADCASTING CO. 
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“ _ . all these efforts to 
fight costs have helped . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 101 


to the general boom in the economy, 
and not to any factor peculiar to the 
rails. Trucks, pipelines, and inland 
waterways are still digging into the 
rails’ share of intercity freight, though 
the rate of their incursions is slowing 
down. What’s more, Wall Street 
vividly remembers the 1954 lesson in 
just how fast rail traffic can shrink in a 
time of industrial troubles. 

Operating costs have been going up 
fast ever since the war. Most other 
trades have faced the same trouble, but 
none of them has been so unsuccessful 
as many railroads in trying to resist the 
tiend. Between 1939 and 1955, rail 
wages have gone up by 166%, the cost 
of materials by 142%. To realize the 
weight of these blows, you must re- 
member that payroll takes about two- 
thirds of the railroad’s expense dollar, 
while materials account for another 
27%. 

The railroads have long been fighting 
a valiant and aggressive battle against 
their cost woes, though they frequently 
aren’t given full credit for the effort. 

For one thing, the roads have applied 
for a whole series of freight rate boosts. 
Those actually granted added up to 
74% between 1939 and last summer; 
more are being sought. The latest to 
be granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was a 7% emergency 
boost for the Eastern and Pocahantas 
carriers, and a 5% rise for the Southern 
and Western lines (BW—Dec.22’56,- 
p38). What’s more, the roads expect 
that by June the ICC will have ruled 
on additional requests for a 15% boost 
for the Eastern roads, and 17% for most 
lines in the South and West. 

The roads have also striven mightily 
to improve operating efficiency. Since 
1941, they have spent $14-billion on 
modernization, on top of $46-billion for 
maintenance. This year’s plans call for 
spending $1.3-billion to increase and 
improve plant and equipment. 
¢ Not Enough—All these efforts to fight 
costs have helped; probably they have 
kept alive some roads that would other- 
wise have succumbed. But the counter- 
offensive has not yet managed to offset 
rising costs completely. Last year, op- 
erating expenses devoured 76.8% of 
gross revenues, compared with 73% in 
1939. In the same stretch, the trans- 
portation ratio of the Class 1 roads— 
important, since it shows the share of 
gross revenues needed actually to op- 
erate the trains—rose to 38.3% from 
35.5%. 

The comparisons become more obvi- 
ous if you reach back to 1929. Class I 
rail earnings in that year were $23- 
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Only Friden offers 
this NATURAL WAY to 


add, subtract, and now— 


multiply too! 


@ Patented Natural Way keyboard 
rests working fingers in action 
@ Visible Check window shows each 


item before it is printed or added 


(Friden Model ABY) * Rapid multiplication with auto- 
matic step-over of multiplicand 


You'll see when you touch it—Friden model ABY is far 


advanced over all other machines at or near its price! A 

complete adding-multiplying machine no office can afford bd 

to be without. Plainly labeled control keys give direct 

“live” response. Totals and sub-totals obtained instantly 

with no extra strokes. Direct credit balance or minus 

total. Clear signal prints automatically. All negative 

amounts printed in red. Simplified ribbon and paper 


change. Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you Natural 
Way adding soon! Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., Subsidiary 


brings you an automatic office 


©Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California—sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world, 





million, or nearly 4%, more than in 
1956, though their gross revenues had 
been $4.3-billion, or 40%, smaller. 
What's more, this was true despite fixed 
charges that were $340-million higher 
in the earlier year. 
e Fast Write-Off—There’s another 
blemish on the earnings record of the 
rails. A sizable part of their moderniza- 
tion program has been financed with the 
tax savings due to accelerated amortiza- 
tion. These savings, under ICC account- 
ing rules, are not deducted from pub- 
lished earnings figures. As a result, 
: . 1955’s record earnings were slightly 
lighting “illegitimate”; an estimated 20% of the 
profit came from tax NE Last 
ear, with earnings down a bit, the part 
costs , dus to tax yrwrmen, cre is figured at 21%. 
¢ What’s Next?—Right now, the wage 
rospects are fairly well established. 
ree-year contracts have been nego- 
tiated with most of the brotherhoods. 
These provided wage and fringe benefits 
costing 124¢ an hour to begin last 
Nov. 1, plus an additional 7¢ mse each 
year thereafter, and a 1¢-an-hour rise 
for each half point jump in the cost-of- 
living index. If the remaining unions 
accept the same terms, the contracts 
collectively will cost an estimated $330- 
million the first year, plus an annual 
$185-million thereafter—not allowing 
for any cost-of-living increase. 

As for revenues, the latest freight 
rate rises plus a 5% boost in passenger 
fares should increase revenues by about 
$420-million a year. No one expects 
that the ICC will grant the full amount 
of the additional requests now before it. 
On the other hand, it is not expected, 
as Moody’s puts it, that “the industry 

o will suffer as it did in 1956 because of 

Hi a time lag between increased payroll 
HERE’S PROOF: Hf costs and iulbuaiitien rates.” a 


; Sas ALE All this leaves trafic volume as the 
.. in this 57,000 square foot fabricating plant rails’ main problem—a problem whose 


ESYIMATED LIGHTING CoSr —F600 22 PER MONTH | seriousness varies markedly from one 
, road to another. 
1.2 Me, DAY, NO SHYLIGH : : 
C On; —_ ¢ Casting a Long Shadow—The things 
nadie tied) a that have happened to the railroads 
JoTUAL. LIGHTING COST — #/00 22 PER MONTH i since the war are of importance to a 
> much wider range than the specialized 
(HATH CORTNALUX ) world of Wall Street analysts, investors, 
and traders. The trade as a whole is a 
SAVINGS — ¥.5002? PER MONTH Cormuluy is availabe giant thing. 
I m a wide range . . 
; , of sheet sizes “and Not long ago, its outstanding secur- 
Obviously, one year’s savings will more pene pom hd ities totaled $18.3-billion, many of them 


than absorb original Corrulux cost — take voating and viding held by life insurance companies and 
it from there. Just figure your added Flat_Corrulus other institutional investors. 


profits in ten years! or indoowrial The rails make a huge contribution 
For new construction or existing daylight- —Betmit jou ‘so to the over-all economy. Thus in 1955 
ing problems...let us show you how you amas We the its purchases ran to $454-million for 
can make similar savings. fuel, $119-million for forest products, 
$510-million for iron and steel, $555- 
million for other materials and supplies, 
$568-million for equipment. At the 


same time, the roads forked over $5-bil- 

oO PP USUX lion in wages and salaries, $421-million 

in dividends, and $350-million in inter- 

Corrvlux’ L.O.F. GLASS FIBERS COMPANY, est charges. Add them all up and you 
P. O. BOX 20026, HOUSTON 25, TEXAS get a massive $8-billion. Eno 
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WHAT WOULD THE COMPTROLLER 
FIND IN A REPORT FROM THE OILER? 


If the oiler ever should make a report to 
the comptroller, management might pick 
up a valuable tip. 

The report might uncover clues to 
hidden plant losses that have been cut- 
ting into profits. It might describe prob- 
lems of keeping vital machines running 
. .. of lost man-hours and machine down- 
time . . . of oil waste and product spoilage 
... of plant safety hazards. 

Management would learn that all these 
serious problems can be caused by old- 
fashioned lubrication methods. Improper, 
inadequate hand lubrication is the real 
trouble-maker! 

Perhaps the same costly, outmoded 
system is costing your firm money. If 
you are paying the penalties of old- 


fashioned lubrication methods, you can 
get expert help from Alemite. 


Alemite Automatic Lubrication saved a 
paper mill $3,000 a month. A leading bi- 
cycle builder is saving $1,700 a month. 
Companies in many other types of indus- 
try are reporting similar results with 
Alemite. 

Modern Alemite systems automati- 
cally feed exactly the right amount of oil 
or grease to every lubrication point .. . 
keep machines running longer with less 
downtime . . . eliminate oil waste and 
product spoilage. 

Let Alemite assist you in solving your 
company’s lubrication problems. Wher- 
ever you are, there’s an Alemite repre- 
sentative ready to serve you. 


ALEMITE 


Division of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET! Send for 

a free copy of “An Executive 
Approach to Lubrication Problems.” 
No obligation, of course. 





“IT’S JUST LIKE ADDING 


$250,000 


IN SALES!” 


Money saved in production shows 
up on the same side of the ledger 
as profits on sales. Dustube® Col- 
lectors, by salvaging valuable ma- 
terial, have saved some plants up 
to $100,000 and more a year. Even 
where dust and fume have no 
salvage value, a dust-free plant 
pays handsome returns in increas- 
ed employee efficiency and re- 
duced machine wear and main- 
tenance. Investigate Dustube’s 
record for high efficiency, sim- 
plicity and low cost of operation 
and maintenance. 


Write for Catalog 72-B 
Wheelabrator Corporation 
461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Indiana 





Last Year’s Biggest Earners 


General Motors Corp. .. . . 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 

The Bell System 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours. . 
United States Steel 


Veen Ga 3 + cacca bon 
Gulf Oil 

Standard Oil (Cal.) ...... 
Socony Mobil Oil 


General Electric 

Bethlehem Steel 

Sears Roebuck & Co. .... 
Standard Oil (ind.) 

Union Carbide & Carbon. . 


Kennecott Copper 

Shell Oil 

Anaconda Co. ......... 
Phillips Petroleum 

Eastman Kodak 


Sinclair Oil 

Republic Steel 

Aluminum Co. of America. 
Phelps Dodge Corp. ..... 
International Paper 


Union Pacific 

Pacific Gas & Electric .... 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
International Bus. Machines 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber. . 
Armco Steel 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber... 
Cities Service 


Procter & Gamble 
National Lead 

Sun Oil 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass ... 
Consolidated Edison (N.Y.) 


Inland Steel 

National Steel 

American Tobacco 
Continental Oil 
Weyerhaeuser Timber ... 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. . . 


NET EARNINGS IN THOUSANDS 
1956 Rank 1955 Rank 


$847,396 1 $1,189,477 
£810,000 2 709,310 
755,934 664,243 
383,401 431,556 
347,865 370,099 


302,263 262,730 
E275,000 218,064 
E260,000 231,139 

250,000 207,434 

236,596 436,991 


213,757 208,908 
161,412 180,192 
£160,000 158,767 
149,432 147,883 
146,233 145,834 


142,588 125,516 
135,800 125,532 
111,350 65,256 
95,200 95,203 
94,162 85,600 


91,000 80,710 
90,407 86,271 
89,621 87,601 
86,976 72,319 
86,628 92,685 


78,569 79,227 
75,774 71,035 
72,213 77,565 
68,785 55,873 
66,736 57,983 


62,456 59,666 
62,271 64,351 
61,913 53,268 
60,539 55,379 
E60,000 49,307 


59,316 57,741 
56,464 47,890 
56,160 48,307 
55,381 61,434 
53,398 52,320 


52,999 52,466 
52,502 48,289 
52,048 51,662 
51,817 46,359 
51,447 49,241 
50,000 44,128 
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Seven companies 


The Giants Get Scrambled 


+, financial corporations, notably in the 
out, , 
elite group whose annual take tops $50- 


seven others in the club of 


million (table). Even in the top 10, 
$50-million earners. 


there was brisk shifting. 

Of course, General Motors remained 
top dog, as it has been tor many years. 
But even GM’s massive margin was 
gnawed away by last spring’s recession 





WHEELABRATOR® 


Dust & Fume Control 


Last year’s scrambled trend brought 
a bigger-than-usual reshuffling of the 
top earners among the nation’s non- 
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The range that loves it at the seashore 


Salt air is a tonic to most people. But it’s murder 
to unprotected metal. And a tough test for the 
Tinnerman Speep Nuts that fasten the panels 
and handles of home appliances like this range. 

To make sure that the finishes developed by 
Tinnerman will fully protect SPEED Nutr® Brand 
Fasteners, we test them in our own salt-spray tank. 

From this device at the Tinnerman labora- 
tories have come scores of protective finishes 
for any type of exposure—road salt under 
automobiles, corrosive fumes around industrial 
electronic devices, detergents in home-laundry 
equipment, and others. 

Only Tinnerman can give you so much protec- 
tion. Over 150 finishes keep 8000 different shapes 
and sizes of Tinnerman SpEEep Nuts on the job 
in every kind of climate and service. 


Send for “A Story of Quality”, to learn about 
all the Tinnerman laboratory facilities. Write to: 


TINNERM™MAWN PRODUCTS, inc. 
Box 6688 + Dept. 12 + Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 











Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Jimmends Aerocessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. France: Simmonds, S. A. 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). Germany: Hans Sickinger Gmbl “MECANO~, Lemgo - 1 - Lippe. 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$20,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 
Fifteen Year 5% Bonds 


Dated March 1, 1957 Due March 1, 1972 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 in New York City 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO, 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
BEASTMAY DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 
HALLGARTEN & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO, 
LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER SMITH, BARNEY & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 


March 18, 1957. 





























OWENS-CORNING 

















FIBERGLAS 











300,000 Shares 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Common Stock 


(par value $1 per share) 


Price $54.25 Per Share 


Upon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the 
business of the Company may be obtained within any State from any 
Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. The 
securities are offered only by means of the Prospectus, and this an- 
nouncement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
Herriman Ripley &Co. Blyth&Co.,Inc. EastmanDillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Kidder, Peabody, & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


March 13, 1957. 
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in autos, which reduced its profits by 
29%. As a result, the place and show 
contenders—Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
and the Bell System—were able to take 
advantage of their own record earnings 
to push much closer to the auto giant. 

In 1955 GM had set its own record and 
had come within 13% of doubling the 
combined earnings of its two closest 
rivals. But last year, Jersey Standard 
and Mother Bell had composite earn- 
ings that missed doubling GM’s figure 
by only 15%. 

‘Detroit’s 1956 troubles left other 
scars on the top group. Ford Motor’s 
46% drop in profits tumbled it all the 
way from fourth to 10th in the rank- 
ings. Chrysler Corp., with an 80% 
drop, was washed clear out. 
¢ Seven Out; Seven In—In slumping 
out of the top group, Chrysler had 
plenty of company. Six other companies 
failed to maintain the $50-million mark: 
Allied Chemical & Dye, International 
Harvester, Jones & Laughlin Steel, the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania 
RR, and the Southern Pacific. 

Despite these losses, the elite club 
was able to maintain its membership at 
46, thanks to seven additions: Cities 
Service Co., National Lead, Sun Oil, 
National Steel, Continental Oil, Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., and Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp. 

Among the industrial gioups within 
the $50-million club, the oils made by 
far the best showing. The electric 
utilities still could squeeze only two 
names onto the list, despite the trade’s 
enormous growth since the war. And 
the railroads, beset by uncertainties 
(page 101), lost three of the six mem- 
bers they had the year before. 


Utilities Use Commons 
To Foot Expansion Bill 


The nation’s electric utilities, grow- 
ing steadily as an industry and yet re- 
taining their reputation in the stock 
market as a “defensive” group (BW— 
Feb.23’57,p125), are lately going in 
heavily for common stock offerings to 
finance expansion. For the first quar- 
ter of 1957, according to the Irving 
Trust Co., electric utility companies 
with assets of $35-million or more will 
issue a total of about $260.2-million 
of common stock. This compares with 
only $49.9-million in the same period 
last year, and $246-million for all of 
1956. 

With only two exceptions, Illinois 
Power Co. and Central & South West 
Corp., the utilities offered rights to 
stockholders; total during the three 
month period came to $228.2-million 
out of the total common stock offerings 
of all the $35-million-or-more assets 
companies. END 
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Irving Trust Building, One Wall St., 


4 out of 5 New Skyscrapers 
Use Electronically-Cleaned Air 


New buildings from coast to coast “breathe” electronically cleaned air. 
Projects like New York’s Seagram Building and The Irving Trust Build- 
ing, The Chicago Board of Trade Building, the Los Angeles Times- 
Mirror Building and many others use Westinghouse PRECIPITRON’®. 
They’re better places to work in — easier to keep clean inside —far less 
costly to maintain. For the full story, call your nearest Sturtevant Division 
Sales Engineer today . . . or write to Westinghouse, Sturtevant Division— 
pioneers in electronic air cleaning and builders of the PRECIPITRON. 


New York City 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, Dept. 1C, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Irving Trust Co. Building, New York 
has Westinghouse PRECIPITRON 
electronic air cleaners installed 
throughout. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR CLEANING 





you CAN BE SURE...IF wsWestinghouse 








3racon. ... SQUEEZE-TO-USE PACKAGING 
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Caught in a Squeeze? 


Just supposing you were caught on evening KP. You would be 
discovering that GLIM, all-purpose liquid detergent packed in 
a squeeze can, made dishwashing and other household cleaning 
easier than ever before. Convenient? A gentle squeeze to the 
pliable polyethylene puts just the right amount of liquid GLIM 
where you want it . . . no measuring—no pouring—no caps 
to fuss with. 

GLIM is now underway with total conversion to the 
BRACON 2ME* squeeze can. Starting in selective markets a 
few months ago, B. T. Babbitt found more women expressed 
preference for the squeeze can. Grocers responded to their 
stackability, quick turnover and merchandising appeal. High 
speed filling and shipping economies (they're lighter) help to 
keep GLIM’s prices competitive. 

If you have a merchandising problem that could stand a 
packaging pick-up, don’t wait for the squeeze. Let us show you 
what a BRACON squeeze-to-use can, tube, or bottle could do 
for you. Write for details. 


*World wide patents, exclusive manufacturers. 


Maynard, Mass. — New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto 
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A change in regulations governing pub- 
lic utility holding companies—about 25 
in number—is being considered by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 
SEC now exempts from regulation 
holding companies with net book value 
of utility assets of less than $1-million 
as of the end of 1946, or with utilities 
revenues that year under $350,000. The 
change would remove this exemption. 


° 
Insurance rates on automobile and fire 
policies, expected to trend upward 
this year (BW—Mar.1657,p139), will 
affect 1957 earnings modestly, Pres. J. 
Doyle DeWitt told stockholders of 
Travelers Insurance Co. at the annual 
meeting. The carelessness on the part 
of the public that is a major cause of 
fires a auto accidents, he said, will be 
licked only by “an aroused public 
opinion.” 


® 
The 250-page omnibus banking law, due 
for a Senate vote next week (BW—Mar. 
16’57,pl142), may include an amend- 
ment prohibiting political contributions 
by banks and other financial institu- 
tions and their officers, directors, and 
employees. Two Senate Democrats, J. 
William Fulbright (Ark.) and Paul H. 
Douglas (Ill.), co-sponsor the amend- 
ment; they say banking scandals in 
Illinois last year demonstrate the need 
for such legislation. 


* 
New York, Ontario & Western Ry., 
in bankruptcy since May 20, 1937, 
will finally give up the ghost at mid- 
night next Friday. Federal Judge Syl- 
vester J. Ryan ordered receivers of the 
O&W-sometimes called the “Old 
Woman’”’—to close down the 541-mile 
freight road because its cash was almost 
gone and traffic had fallen 15% in the 
past year. A committee appointed by 
New York’s Gov. Harriman is seeking 
a way to sell the line as an “entity not 
as junk.” 

* 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has pur- 
chased 272,000 shares of Northern 
Electric Co., Ltd., its manufacturing 
subsidiary, from Western Electric Co. 
This raises Canada Bell’s holdings in 
the company from 56.4% to nearly 
90%. Western Electric still has 10% 
of Northern Electric’s shares. 

* 
The Internal Revenue Service has back- 
tracked on its intention to apply per- 
sonal holding corporation tax rates to 
companies depending for revenue on 
the services of an individual (BW—Dec. 
22’56,p112). Under a new decision, 
only income deriving from “personal 
services’—from an entertainment star, 
for example—will be taxed at the higher 
rate. 
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F THAT CLAIM sounds unbelievable, 

why not ask us to prove it with ac- 
tual, documented case histories? 

Clients have found that a Cappel, 
MacDonald sales incentive campaign 
can be ready to launch in three weeks. 
Can you ask for quicker help in a crisis? 

C-M campaigns have launched new 
products, and promotions, increased 
demonstrations, gained merchandising 
support, produced sales gains ranging 
from 10% to more than 200%. Can 
you ask for a better solution to your 
problems? 

C-M campaigns get results without 
adding to field or home office payroll; 
the cost of extra, incentive-produced 
sales is usually far lower than average 
company sales costs. Can you ask for 
a better definition of “free’’ thana 
promotion tool which is not only 
self-liquidating but profitable? 


How does the C-M plan work? 


When a sales crisis hits, just phone the 
nearest C-M man and outline your 
problem. He will prepare a complete 
plan based on 35 years’ experience in 
motivating men. 

He knows, for example, that most 
men are more anxious to impress their 
wives than their bosses...that they 
will respond gallantly to family pres- 


sure where they resent a sales man- 
ager’s desk pounding. So he sends pro- 
motion to home addresses. 

He knows that extra dollars slip 
silently away at bill-paying time. So he 
provides tangible prizes a man can talk 
about. He knows that experienced men 
often take a dim view of sales training 
material. So he disguises it as “prize 
winning tips”. 


C-M service is free. 


As many as 400 trained specialists will 
go to work on your problem—creating 
promotion material, arranging travel 
awards, handling all campaign corre- 
spondence and detail. 

Yet you pay only wholesale prices 
for merchandise, carrier-resort rates 
for travel, cost for printing. All the 
services needed to assure campaign suc- 
cess are provided by normal discounts. 
Sound like a geod proposition? Then 
why not phone us today? 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company 


]>D Dayton, Ohio . . . Offices in principal cities, Canada and Europe 


SALES INCENTIVE PLANS 


GET FREE HINTS ON MOTIVATING SALESMEN 

Phone the nearest C-M office, or write on your letter- 
head for your copy of “Who’s Selling Who?” Cappel, 
MacDonald and Company, Dept. B-3, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


ales crises 
solved free 


“Can you get a campaign 
under way in three weeks?” 


This was the crisis-solving challenge 
thrown at C-M by a leading appliance 
executive. Six months later, the same 
man reported, “Your people did more 
than their best—they did the impos- 
sible and every one of us here appre- 
ciates it. Cappel, MacDonald has 
certainly earned this writer’s admira- 
tion for accomplishing a task. When 
we can have enthusiasm such as this by 
our dealer sales organization through- 
out the country, we feel that the Cam- 
paign has been extremely successful, I 
wish to thank you personally”. 


Sales up 51%, 
Cost 1.9% of sales 


“We thought you would be interested 
to learn of the remarkable results we 
enjoyed. Sale of items covered was up 
51% ... against a gain of only 11% for 
our entire product line,” reports a 
building material maker. “We are par- 
ticularly gratified because previous 
efforts to stimulate sales of Surplus In- 
ventory Items with other forms of in- 
centive were not nearly so effective. 
Cost of the campaign was also very 
satisfactory —1.9% of sales. We are 
looking forward to another campaign”. 


. 
. 
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CHEMURGY: Releasing the benefits of farm products to industry through chemistry 
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Soybeans that work in the kitchen 
may help you improve your products 


Soybean derivatives are important in the manufacture of a wide variety of products, 
and may help you improve your product, too. More than 26 grades of special- 
purpose soy lecithin, developed and produced by Glidden Chemurgy, are 
specifically formulated for individual industries. 


In the food industry, for example, one grade of Glidden lecithin helps make 
instant foods really instant. Another grade is used in the manufacture of margarine 
to improve both flavor and cooking qualities. In baking, still another grade makes 
for better handling and mixing of dough, with resulting improvement in softness, 
texture and other important qualities of the finished product. Glidden special- 
purpose lecithins speed up your blending or dispersing operations 
better emulsification. 


. .. provide 


Glidden is the leading soybean processor continuing operations beyond the 
crude products level, to produce special-purpose derivatives to help improve your 
product and reduce production costs. Call or write Glidden Technical Service 


for ideas and assistance. 
. 
Glidden 


CHEMURGY DIVISION 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
1825 North Laramie Avenues Chicago 39, Illinois 


GLIDDEN SPECIAL-PURPOSE 
LECITHINS THAT CAN HELP 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 


GLIDDENE 
Shortening, Baking, 
Rubber, Plastics 


GLIDDOPHIL 
Instant Foods, Baked Goods, 
Chocolate, Margarine, 
Paper, Cosmetics, Textiles 


GLIDDOMIX 
Bread, Margarine, Paints, 
Cereals 


GLIDDEX 
Pharmaceuticals, Foods, Inks 


GLIDDOL 
Paint, Ink, Petroleum, 
Rubber, Feeds 


——,~ 
¥ Glidden® 


cfseus 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND EDIBLE SOY FLOURS AND PROTEIN, CRUDE AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE LECITHINS, STEROIDS, SOYBEAN MEAL AND OILS. 
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“That's the ticket, all right. We've never had a team that worked together so well.” 


Birds of a Feather Produce Together 


Picking groups that mesh together—as committees, 


advisory councils, research teams, and so on—is a never-ending 


problem in business today. 


Now a Harvard psychologist offers a test to do the 
trick, by teaming up those with a similar “need to be liked.” 
lt has worked experimentally, is now getting industry trial. 


HE MANAGEMENT men above are 
Seen themselves because 
they think they’ve hit at last upon a 
satisfactory answer to a baffling question 
that long has harried executives at all 
levels of management. It’s a question 
that turns up in business today in many 
different forms: 

e How can management select 
people who will work together well in 
small teams to get a difficult job done? 

e In jobs involving close relation- 
ships among people in business, how 
can a company be sure it’s getting the 
best performance out of committees? 

¢ In the team programs that are 
taking a prominent place in research, 
how can executives be sure of picking 
people who will mesh together to work 
out the solution of a given problem, 
often a tough one to solve at best? 

Management consultants have strug- 
gled hard with these matters. Psy- 
chologists have spent weary hours in 
experimental research—and then have re- 
jected most of the tests they’ve set up 
to ferret out harmonious team members. 
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Though it’s one of the most im- 
portant factors involved in carrying on 
a business today, little scientific prog- 
ress has been made to date toward find- 
ing an answer that will work. 

That’s why Harvard psychologist Dr. 
William C. Schutz has roused a flurry 
of interest by coming up with what 
seems to offer the first truly objective 
way to pick combinations of people who 
will work well together. 

Schutz claims his three-way measure- 
ment of personality makes it possible to 
predict in advance which groups will be 
compatible and get together to produce 
results, and which will be incompatible 
and bog down. He has tested out his 
method on 20 groups organized on this 
basis, studying their behavior and com- 
patibility for as many as 14 meetings. 
¢ Criterion—One basic question that 
pops up right away when you look into 
the matter of how to pick a team that 
will work together is this: Do you do it 
by balancing out opposites—by selecting 
different types, with varying charac- 
teristics that complement each other 


and so can round out into a well-func- 
tioning whole? Or do you do it bv 
getting a group of people all more 
less alike? And if the latter, what kina 
of likeness do you look for? 

On the’ basis of his studies, Schutz 
comes out flatly for the “birds of a 
feather” method. And he finds one 
basic point of resemblance that’s essen- 
tial for success: The more similar people 
are in their need to be liked, the more 
compatible team members they'll be— 
no matter what the kind of job may be 
for which the team is chosen. 

Schutz arrives at this apparently 
simple criterion through comprehensive 
personality studies, and a_ three-way 
measurement of personality factors that 
he calls affection, independence, and in- 
clusion. These, says Schutz, are the 
three types of “interpersonal needs” 
that people have in their relationships 
with others in small-group activities. He 
explains the terms this way: 

“Affection involves the individual's 
need to be liked, his inclination to be 
genuinely friendly, overfriendly, or un- 
friendly. 

“Independence involves the strength 
of his desire for rule and authority. 

“And inclusion may be defined as the 
degree to which the individual feels that 
other people are interested in him.” 

Though all three are important and 
interrelated, it’s “affection” and the need 
to be liked, Schutz finds, that plays the 
key role in group compatibility. 

e Predecessor—Schutz began his re- 
search on compatibility in 1952 under 
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STOCK IN PLACE AND BLOW 
ABOUT TO BE STRUCK 
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When the revolutionary type of ham- 
mer, the Chambersburg IMPACTER, 
was introduced, the phrase “Forging 
in Mid-Air"’ was used to describe the 
fact that the stock was usually sus- 
pended between the horizontally op- 
posed dies and struck from both sides 
simultaneously. 


Now, by means of a newly developed 
feed, the phrase “forging in mid-air’ 
acquires added emphasis. The stock is 
actually struck in mid-air, unsup- 
ported by any holding device. It is 


delivered hot to the support finger of 
the feed, which drops instantaneously, 
leaving the forging stock momentarily 
in mid-air. The impellers, holding the 
forging dies, strike the stock before it 
has dropped more than a calculated 
distance and the forging is made. The 
addition of mechanized stock handling 
and heating completes the Cecomatic 
Process. The result—automatic forg- 
ing from stock length to finished forg- 
ing in one uninterrupted process, with- 
out shock or vibration, requiring no 
unusual manual skills. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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” .. whenever people get to- 
gether, they automatically 
try to satisfy their need for 
affection .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 115 


the aegis of the Navy. Up to that time, 
as far as available records show, no re- 
searcher had tackled the question of 
putting compatible groups together by 
approaching it from the vantage point 
of comprehensive personality tests. 

Some psychologists had worked at the 
organization of such groups on the 
basis of one index personality—sueh as 
an individual’s authoritarian tendencies, 
or the way he makes use of defense 
mechanisms. But attempts to set up 
groups or teams on such bases as these 
hadn’t proved very successful—a group 
set up this way was just as likely to end 
up in an impasse as any random group. 
¢ Group Behavior—Schutz noted in his 
group studies that whenever people get 
together, they automatically try to 
satisfy their needs for affection, inde- 
pendence, and inclusion. Since they 
can’t make a diréct appeal to the others 
to gratify these needs, they do it in- 
directly—and these attempts show up in 
their reactions to the group’s task. 

“To agree, to offer support, to 
mediate disagreements, to crack a joke— 
these may be ways for a group member 
to seek liking,” says Schutz; “To dis- 
agree continually, to make counter- 
proposals, to cite past experience—all 
these can be used to increase influence. 
And to be boisterous, to make startling 
comments or threats—or to withdraw 
completely—are all ways of seeking at- 
tention.” 

All these things, as Schutz points out, 
are likely to be quite irrelevant to the 
job at hand. But they have a lot to do 
with getting the job done. When a per- 
son is reassured that others will be in- 
fluenced when he talks, Schutz con- 
tinues, he is no longer impelled to dis- 
agree with everyone else, but can relax 
and consider proposals on their merits. 

“It’s clear,” says Schutz, “that the 
group’s progress depends in large part 
on how well each person’s needs are 
satisfied.” 
¢ Test—Schutz’s theoretical approach 
is thus basically Freudian. The test for 
compatibility that he has worked out 
on the basis of his own three-way con- 
cept of personality is a kind of brief 
questionnaire. A question, for example, 
will describe the way certain fictional 
persons feel and act in a given group 
situation. If you took the test, you'd be 
asked how similar your own feelings 
and reactions would be in the same 
situations. 

From the individual’s answers to a 
variety of such questions, Schutz 
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The American Market: a Look Ahead 





MEALS SERVED 
AWAY FROM HOME 


Table ileaks... 





every body wlead 


Everybody wins here! The boys’ steaks 
are still sizzling. The host's wife is ahead 
since she hasn't had to whip up a snack. 
And the local drive-in or restaurant likes 
the increase in carry-out business. 

Marathon foil-lined Dine /Out cartons 
that keep food piping hot. . . as well as 
paper napkins, cups, sandwich wraps. . . 
contribute heavily to the boom in meals 
eaten away from home. Last year it was 
an $18 billion business—the fourth larg- 
est market for the consumer's dollar! 

And the number of “‘let’s eat out’’ 
meals rises steadily. In 1956—80 mil- 
lion, in restaurants, hotels, motels, trains 
and planes. Marathon paper specialties 
make many meals easier to serve, eat 
and enjoy. 

How many away-from-home meals 
next year...how much paper to add 
to ‘dining out”’ convenience? Whatever 
the total, Marathon is ready to meet the 
ever-growing demand. And no wonder. 
Marathon— America’s largest supplier of 
food packaging—controls every step in 
paper production, from the tree to the 
finished product. 

We'll be happy to send you a copy of 
“The Marathon Story,”’ a 32-page book- 
let just published on our growth and 
development. For your copy, write to the 


President's office, Menasha, Wisconsin. 





MARATHON »H CORPORATION 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


In Canada: Marathon Packages Limited, Toronto 


Things look bright where MARATHON goes to market 





Signs made of PLexicLas” are brilliant and colorful in appearance, both day and night. 


In addition, their maintenance costs are low. These are just two of the reasons why 


well known companies use this acrylic plastic for signs. PLEXIGLAs signs also: 

@ Are highly resistant to weather and breakage. 

@ Make possible the accurate reproduction of trademarks, and pictorials of products. 
@ Can be seen and read at a distance, day and night. 


@ Have complete luminosity from internal lighting. 











in signs of PLEXIGLAS 


PLEXIGLAS signs will draw the attention of customers to your stores or those of your 
dealers, whether you are a national advertiser or a local merchant. Your signs can be 
outstanding, if they take advantage of the range of colors and the design possibilities 


offered by PLEXIGLAs. 


We will be glad to send you literature, color samples, and the names of sign companies 


experien ed in the use of PLEXIGLAsS. 


Canadian Distributor : Crystal Glass © Plast 


130 Ou Quay at farvis Stree Toronto, Canada FRY Chemicals for Industry 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in prince tpal foreign countries 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


2S ~. 
National 


PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


international Amphitheatre, Chicago. April 8-11, 1957 


Starting the second quarter century of packaging’s most important annual 
event ... key exhibits aimed at reducing your costs ... boosting your sales 
. and increasing production. 


Presenting to men in production, management and sales, exhibits of over 
400 manufacturers... the whole range of equipment, machines, materials 
and services for industrial and consumer packaging—at one time, in one 
place. The quality marketplace for solving packaging problems and spark- 
ing new ideas. 


Attend the concurrent AMA National Packaging Conference. 


Listen to the nation’s top experts 
discuss packaging problems: 


Marketing Research in Packaging... Coordination and Research to 
Decrease Industrial Packaging and Handling Costs... Successful Con- 
sumer Packaging ...Test Procedures for Shipping Cases. 


Write for your tickets today! Address 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, 
for complete information about the Exposition 
and the concurrent National Packaging Conference 
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“, .. to set up compatible 
groups, Schutz combines 
personal and overpersonal 
types...” 

STORY starts on p. 115 


gauges his need to be liked, to be re- 
spected, to be paid attention to. The 
test is a measure of what Schutz calls 
a person’s “fundamental interpersonal 
relations orientation”—or ‘“‘firo,” for 
short—in which the key point of an in- 
dividual’s need to be liked is rated on a 
scale. 

¢ Glad-Handers and Cold Fish—Schutz 
divides the many personality types in 
this “affection” area into three basic 
groupings. 

There’s the person, for example, who 
really doesn’t like working closely with 
others. He may be a glad-hander—super- 
ficially friendly to all but really close to 
none. Or he may give everyone the 
cold shoulder. People like this Schutz 
terms ‘“‘counterpersonal.” 

At the other extreme are those he 
calls “overpersonal”—people who, in 
working with others, want most of all 
to be hked. They may fawn on people, 
try continually to gain approval; or per- 
haps they jealously guard their friend- 
ship, act possessive. 

In the middle are the ‘personal’ 
tvpes—thoroughly relaxed in their rela- 
tions with others, “comfortable” and 
“discriminating” (as Schutz puts it) in 
their personal relationships. They work 
easily with others, but don’t feel forced 
constantly to seek approval. 
¢ The Formula—To set up compatible 
groups, Dr. Schutz usually combines 
“personal” and “‘overpersonal” types. 
But to prove the validity of his theory 
he also, at the opposite extreme, has 
made up a few compatible groups en- 
tirely of ““counterpersonals.”” As a check, 
he has also set up incompatible groups 
by combining either “personal” or 
“overpersonal” people with “counter- 
personal” types. 

Schutz says that his experimental 
groups were otherwise almost identical 
in intelligence and ability, and other 
factors relevant to the task. 

In addition to providing compatible 
groups, Schutz’s test also provided each 
group of five persons with a “focal per- 
son,” one whom the “firo” test pre- 
dicted would set the group atmosphere 
and serve as a sort of initiator or leader. 
This would be the one among the five 
whose “need to be liked” stood at a 
certain point on the pe scale with 
relation to the others. Each group also 
was given a “main supporting member” 
and three just plain members. 
¢ Testing the Group—In one series of 
experiments, Schutz set up eight groups 
of Navy enlisted men. In another, his 
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COMPACT BRISTOL INSTRU 
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MINIATURE BRISTOL METAMETER * TELEMETER RECEIVERS (shown at right) in gas dispatch- 
er’s office at Manufacturers Light & Heat Company’s Pittsburgh office. This compact 
panel gives dispatcher readings from points up to 30 miles away. 


bring fingertip control to 
office—from miles away! 


A complete instrumentation and re- 
mote control system right in the office! 

It’s a reality at The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Company’s Pittsburgh of- 
fice. Miniature Bristol Metameter* Tele- 
meter Receivers make possible this 
highly integrated system. They give the 
gas dispatcher continuous pressure 
readings from remote stations up to 30 
miles away. And, switches let him raise 
or jower the pressure at any station. 

What’s more it’s been estimated that 
savings effected by this installation will 
more than pay for it in the first year of 
operation. 

This is just one of the many jobs Bris- 
tol instruments are doing for industry 
today. You'll find them indicating, re- 
cording and automatically controlling 
almost everything: Pressure or vacuum 
—absolute, gauge or differential. Elec- 
trical voltage, current, resistance, power. 
Mechanical motion, time of operation, 
strain. Temperature, humidity, pH. 
There’s a Bristol instrument system to fit 
every industry, every need. 


BRISTOL 


And these other Bristol products are 
also finding wide application: Bristol 
socket screws are the most complete line 
on the market—sold through leading in- 
dustrial distributors. Bristol choppers, 
high-speed relays, and pressure-operated 
devices are going into our latest missiles 
and aircraft. 

Drop us a line for more informatior 
on any Bristol product. The Bristol Com- 
pany, 164 Bristol Road, Waterbury, Conn. 

*T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BRISTOL TELEMETER TRANSMITTERS in remote 
station send data to dispatcher—miles away 
—and automatically carry out his corrective 
instructions. 6.74 


TRAIL-BLAZERS 


IN PROCESS AUTOMATION 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS + RECORDERS + TELEMETERS * SOCKET SCREWS 


CHOPPERS AND HIGH-SPEED RELAYS - 


AIRCRAFT PRESSURE-OPERATED DEVICES 
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Cut coffee break time in half 
with. the new Westinghouse 
HOP and COLD Water Cooler 


Now right at the job your employees can enjoy a 
coffee-break—thanks to the new Westinghouse 
HOT-and-COLD. Not only does it serve refresh- 
ing cold water but plenty of piping hot water, too, 
for instant coffer, tea, soups. It 

makes the coffee-break possible 

without a costly “break” in 

working time . . . saves your 

company up to $75.00 annually 

on every employee! Just plug it 

in, no plumbing necessary. Takes 

only 14 inches square of floor space. 

Handy Hot-and-Cold Drink File avail- 

able for instant beverage packs and paper cups. 


eee | 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Department BW-323 
Refrigeration Specialties Division 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on how the new 
Westinghouse HOT-and-COLD cuts coffee-break time in half. 


Control the coffee-break! Call 
your local Westinghouse Die- 
tributor listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Or mail coupon today. 


you CAN Be SURE...IF ws Westinghouse 
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12 five-man teams were composed of 
Harvard freshmen. 

Here’s how Schutz tested the com- 
patibility of the groups he set up. They 
were asked to solve logical puzzles, 
and to build a toy with parts and a dia- 
gram provided. Another task was a kind 
of chess game, in which the pieces rep- 
resented airplanes; one group’s planes 
defend an aircraft carrier from the 
other’s attack. 

In these contests, each group has 
30 seconds to decide on its move. 
Under such pressure, compatible teams 
defeated the incompatibles 86% of the 
time. 
¢ What Blocks Them?—What fouls up 
incompatible teams, says Schutz, is that 
the members can’t agree on the way 
group decisions should be made. 

The overpersonal people want pri- 
marily to be liked by the others; the 
counterpersonals to avoid personal ties. 
Suppose, says Schutz, they are playing 
the airplane game, and Mr. A proposes 
one move, Mr. B another. “The over- 
personal person may pay more attention 
to who gives the suggestion, and how 
it’s responded to. The counterpersonal 
member ignores this—he concentrates 
purely on what is being suggested, is 
oblivious to the proposer.” 

This creates a constant source of fric- 
tion—since the problem is not only to 
solve a specific issue, but to find a way 
of resolving differences, a basis for mak- 
ing decisions. 

If Mr. A, the proposer, is disturbed 
at something that happens in the group, 
an overpersonal type will want to avoid 
hurting A’s feelings or making him de- 
fend himself—but a counterpersonal 
may care nothing about A. 

“The result,” says Schutz, “is open 
conflict. The members lose all desire 
and ability to work together. Or the 
group may try to gloss over its difficul- 
ties—a more usual pattern with intel- 
lectual groups. To keep the difficulty 
out of fOcus, members may become ex- 
tremely polite, talk about the weather, 
avoid personal topics. It takes a lot of 
energy to avoid an area of conflict, and 
the group has little left for its job.” 

But in a compatible group, members 
feel more nearly the same toward work- 
ing together, and can more easily agree 
on how to make a decision. 
¢ Industry Tryouts—There’s always the 
objection that such studies as Schutz’s 
deal with “artificial” groups brought 
together for experiments and differing 
from “natural” industrial groups. 

The potential significance of this 
first simple, easy to administer test of 
compatibility hasn’t been lost on indus- 
try, however, and a number of com- 
panies are looking into the possibility of 
setting up industrial schemes under the 
Schutz test. Most of them, though, 
aren’t far enough along as yet to pro- 
vide any meaningful answers. END 
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COSTLY DELAYS OR ON STREAM ON TIME? 
PRITCHARD’S SINGLE RESPONSIBILITY CONTRACT 
CAN MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 











When you build a new plant...modernize or 
expand your present facilities...a Pritchard 
Single Responsibility Contract can make a lot 
of difference. 


It’s different because... you sign just one con- 
tract, with one firm, for everything! Everything 
from the designing right through the engineer- 
ing, purchasing, construction, and final testing 
of your new plant. 


You save time and money because the right 
hand always knows what the left hand is 
doing! Construction actually begins before the 
engineering drawings are completed. Pritchard 
teamwork makes this possible. Years of ex- 
perience and careful coordination make each 
step dovetail together in less time...and at 
less cost to you. 


And here’s the big difference! Since your 
building project is completed on time, your 
investment starts paying a return much faster 


and your invested capital is freed sooner for 
other uses. 


On top of these important benefits, you get 
unmatched engineering service carefully co- 
ordinated under one single responsibility—a 
prerequisite of any successful project. 


Let Pritchard make the difference for you! 


YOUR INQUIRY {8S INVITED 


SERVING THE GAS, PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL, PETROCHEMICAL, 
PULP, AND PAPER INDUSTRIES AND THE POWER PLANT 
NEEDS OF INDUSTRY AND CORPORATE UTILITIES. 


SNOUSTRV'S PARTY 4OR PROGRESS 


@OS7ON 
CHICAGO 
BULFALO 





s.r.Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORGE 
DEPT 554, 4625 ROANOKE PARKWAY 
KANSAS CITY 12. MISSOURI 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF COOLING TOWERS AND GAS ANDO 
AIR TREATING EQUIPMENT 


MOUSTON 
Wi YORE 
PUTTS BURCH 





EES 
getting 
through! 


Let BaO “baby” 
your LCL 


Difficulties of “getting 
through”’ present few 
problems with B&O 
Time-Saver Service. You can 
count on unusually 
dependable delivery day in 
and day out. And B&O 
“babies” your LCL 

with utmost care... 

on fast, convenient schedules. 
That’s why you’re smart 

to ship via B&O Time-Saver. 


Sarg: == 
wm 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 


Those who know —use the B&O! 
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In Research 


MIT Finds Practical Process 


For Synthesizing Penicillin 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology has announced that its Dr. John C. 
Sheehan has devised a practical method of producing the penicillin molecule 
synthetically. The announcement will have far-reaching effcts in the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

For years, chemical synthesis of penicillin has been one of the most baffling 
laboratory problems. The molecule is not complicated, but it is unstable, 
disintegrates easily. The final step in building the molecule of penicillin V, 
the antibiotic that’s commonly administered by mouth, has been likened 
to balancing an anvil atop a house of cards. If the bonding of a carbon atom 
to a nitrogen atom at this point is not done with delicate accuracy, the struc- 
ture collapses. 

Sheehan’s new synthesis technique probably won’t be cheap enough to 
compete with the established fermentation process, in which penicillin is 
produced from mold. But it opens the way to new types of penicillin that 
can’t be fermented, which may have more useful antibiotic properties than 
the types we know. And the same process may be applied to peptites and 
amino acids (intermediate materials in the synthesis of proteins), which aren’t 
yet being synthesized. 


Low-Fat Diet Is No Great Help 
As Heart Preserver, Doctor Says 


A team of nutrition specialists at the Harvard School of Public Health has 
challenged the belief that what we eat is responsible for the high death rate 
from diseases of the heart and arteries (BW—Feb.16°57,p53). 

Dr. Frederick J. Stare, head of Harvard’s Dept. of Nutrition, raised the 
point at a symposium on Fats in Human Nutrition at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in New Orleans last week. There’s no proof, he said, that a change 
in diet could lessen the incidence of coronary thrombosis in the U. S. 

Though patients on low-fat diets show a decrease in the cholesterol level 
of the blood, Stare maintains that such diets have no practical value in lower- 
ing the death rate due to heart disease among the public at large. 


Research Briefs 


Britain spends 2% of GNP on research and development, compared with 
14% in the U.S., according to the British Treasury's Bulletin for Industry. 
However, nearly two-thirds of British research spending is earmarked for 
defense projects, compared with less than half in the U.S. 


Reports for industry have been released by the Commerce Dept.’s Office 
of Technical Services on two Navy-sponsored projects on growth of single 
crystals for electronic uses and three Air Force projects on titanium. 


Radioactive contamination can be recorded and measured immediately with 
an electronic device developed by General Electric. It differs from other 
instruments in that it electronically scans the hands and shoes of workers, 
seeking out tiny bits of radioactive contamination. And then if contamina- 
tion is detected, immediately flashes a red warning light marked for example 
“alpha left palm,” or “beta-gamma left sole,” etc. 
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When Bees. Me 1erF 


Fluid-handling systems must be kept at highest operating 
efficiency. To control these “fluid highways,” industry relies 
on Manning, Maxwell & Moore bronze and steel valves. 














is your problem... 


regulators to control temperature, and control devices for 
planes, missiles and rockets. Our safety and relief valves 
protect personnel and plants. To measure pressure and 


Made in types that include globe, gate, angle, check, high 
pressure drop, blow-off and instrument valves, they control 
flow in processing petroleum, chemicals and food . . . in pro- 
ducing electricity . . . in creating countless other products. 

Whether your problem is to control, protect, measure or 
lift, let Manning, Maxwell & Moore help you solve it. We 
produce electronic systems to control process variables, 


temperature, industry uses our gauges and thermometers. 
Lifting problems are solved by our cranes that handle as 
much as 400 tons... by our hoists that lift 20 tons or more. 


District offices and industrial distributors in the United 
States and Canada, as well as agents and manufacturing 
licensees throughout the world are ready to serve you. We 
invite your inquiry. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORH, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: He Connecticut 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS DIVISION: 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK DIVISION: 
Stratford, Connecticut * Tulsa, Oklahoma * Watertown, Massachusetts. 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION: AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION: 
Muskegon, Michigan. Danbury, Connecticut * Inglewood, California. 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY: 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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“Hancock’ ‘Ashcroft’ ‘Consolidated’ ‘American’ Aircraft ‘American-Microsen’ *‘Budgit’ ‘Budgit’ “Shaw-Box” Electric 
‘Bronze and Stee} Pressure Safety and Relief industrial Control Process Control Chain Blocks Electric Traveling Cranes 
Valves Gauges Valves Instruments Products instruments Hoists 


EXPORT DIVISION: 
Chrysler Building East, New York, N. Y. 


‘Load Lifter’ 
Electric 
Hoists 
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Oilers of defers. 


Consumer Installment Credit 
Outstanding, 1929-1956 














Consumer credit has 
soared since the end 
of World War li-— 
is now at a peak more 
than five times its 
1941 high. With this 
rapid growth has 
come a problem: in- 
stability. 














Auto installment cred- 
it—a big and volatile 
part of the total — 
shows this instability. 
When extensions of 
new credit shoot 
ahead of repayments, 
as in 1955, the impact 
is widely felt through 
the economy. 


Billions of Doliers Ratio Scale 
3.0— 





24- Automobile Installment Credit 


2.0- 
1.8— 
16> 
14- 


Middle-income fami- 
lies make the most 
use of consumer cred- 
1.2= ” it. But lower-income 

- - families—when they 
can borrow—pledge 
far higher shares of 
their income to re- 
payments. Most fre- 
quent users of in- 
stallment debt among 
families (lower chart) 
are the younger mar- 
“8 ‘ ried couples with chil- 


1954 1956 dren. 


Anatomy of Consumer Credit 


An answer to this question is now 
being sought by the board itself, and 
by Pres. Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, at whose request 
the six volumes of surveys, opinions, 
and economic analysis were prepared. 
Both groups will take their time. A de- 
cision—to ask or not to ask for author- 


— 
— 
— 
a 
— 
— 
one 
a 
— 


Repayments 





1952 


The Federal Reserve's five-volume study, out this week, 
doesn’t answer the question of federal control, but it provides 
an unparalleled mass of data. A final volume, in a few weeks, 
will analyze the automobile market. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD this Credit, gave no answer to the over- 


HE 
Peal published the most exhaustive 
study ever made of consumer credit as 
an economic force and as a public issue. 
But the report, Consumer Installment 
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riding question posed by the 1,200 
pages of material: 

Should the board ask Congress for 
authority to control consumer credit? 


ity—may be delayed until next January’s 
round of messages from the White 
House to Congress. 

Regardless of which way the decision 
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Installment Debt Status of Consumer 
Spending Units, 1954-1956 


All Spending Units 
Percentage distribution of spending units within income groups 


How to dig up 
new construction 
business? 
































Ratio of Installment Debt Payments we careers 20-39% 
ger ety on 
Oe Put down 
the pick... 

pick up 


your pen! 




















Fill out the coupon below ... and find 
out how Dodge Reports can do your 
heavy spade-work for you. This fa- 
mous “Sales Service” tells you who’s 
going to build what, when, and where 
. whom to contact and when bids 
are wanted. Find out how Dodge Re- 
ports isolate just the kind of work in 
just the area you're interested in. 
And with Dodge, you can be sure this 
information is up to the min- 
ute and accurate! Want to 
know more? Mail the 
coupon today! 


$1000 $1,999 $2999 $3,999 S409 S709 “999 ond 
Income and Installment Debt, By Life Cycle 
Groups, Early 1956 ae 





iit Average Income Proportion of Spending Units 
With Install Debt F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. B3, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
| want to know how to be sure we get our share 
of construction business... please let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports for my area. | am 
interested in the markets checked below. 


(] House Construction [] General Building 
C) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
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THE 
HALLMARK 
OF QUALITY 
In TEST 
SYSTEMS 


se 
Ww 


Midas 


could laugh at 
= n 
tight money problems 


He could well afford to laugh. The old boy really 
had a knack for turning a profit. Taxes, rising 
costs, wasted materials, labor or machine downtime 
wouldn't have affected him at all! 


But, alas, Midas operated in a different time and 
clime. As practical men we have to face up to higher 
costs, tougher competition and shrinking profit margins. 


To stay competitive you cannot tolerate, nor can 
your prices reflect, any form of avoidable waste 
in production operations. Profitable performance 
demands test systems which spot cracks before they 
start costing extra in wasted time, labor and money. 


Magnaflux offers a variety of nondestructive test 
systems which are in wide use at all stages of 
“in-process” operations. These new production 
tools protect your pocket by protecting your 
product and your price. 


Moral: If you haven't the “Golden Touch”... 
you might investigate the ‘““Magnaflux Touch” 
for overall production economies. 

Our new booklet, “LOWER MANUFACTURING 
COSTS”, contains a detailed account of how M 
methods have paid off for others. Why not send 
for your copy today? 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 W. Lawrence Avenue - Chicago 31, Illinois 


New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 + Detroit 11 * Dallas 9 * Los Angeles 58 
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“  . . businessmen agree 
consumer credit should be 
free from Washington con- 


trol due mary 
CREDIT starts on p. 126 


goes, the report itself is likely to re- 
main a landmark for years to come. 

¢ Views on Controls—In the past, 
Congress has never hesitated to approve 
controls in time of war but has never 
encouraged the Federal Reserve to seek 
such authority as a part of its peace- 
time power. 

There is no question of immediately 
imposing stricter terms; nobody thinks 
the situation today needs emergency at- 
tention. The debate is whether or not 
the Federal Reserve should be granted 
stand-by authority, for use at some 
future time when inflation threatens. 

The carefully balanced collection of 
arguments contains no hint of which 
way the Federal Reserve and the White 
House eventually will decide. But there 
is no doubt about what the business 
community thinks. By margins rang- 
ing from 6 to | to around 10 to 1, 
bankers, sales finance executives, mak- 
ers of autos and household appliances, 
and retailers say consumer credit should 
be left free of Washington control. 
Only among auto dealers is there even 
a substantial minority in favor of some 
form of control—and then only three 
out of 10. 


1. Good or Bad Influence? 


The defenders of consumer credit see 
it as a main contributor to economic 
growth, a prime cause of rising stand- 
ards of living, and—when it threatens 
to expand dangerously fast—self-cor- 
recting. 

However, an impressive array of 
scholars, backed by an _ occasional 
banker or businessman, see it as a po- 
tentially dangerous force in the econ- 
omy, capable of running wild during in- 
flationary periods and hard to restrain 
by general credit stringency. In addi- 
tion, some businessmen see persistent 
liberalization of credit terms as unfair 
competition. 

The report describes the conflicting 

views in detail, backing up each side 
with whatever evidence is available. 
But it leaves the contenders as far apart 
as they ever have been. 
e Fits and Starts—Businessmen and 
economists explore the question of 
whether consumer credit sometimes 
plays a harmful role in the economy by 
excessive growth in booms and exces- 
sive contraction in recessions. 

Credit has not grown at a steady 
pace. Since 1920, it has gone through 
three marked waves of expansion: (1) 
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Seated on its base of reinforced concrete, the cylinder casing of a massive steam 
turbine is aligned with painstaking care. In this painting Stanley Meltzoff catches 
the force and drama so typical of expansion within the electric power industry. 





The experience of United Engineers 
includes the design and construction of some of 
today’s most modern power plants. In our capacity 
as engineering consultants, designers, and construc- 
tion engineers, we are actively serving the power 
industry on assignments of widest scope and variety 
Each such project clearly demonstrates the cost 
and time-saving advantages assured by the close 
coordination of engineering design, purchasing, ex- 
pediting and construction. 

Best evidence of the flexibility and depth of our 


service—and of the satisfaction received—lies in our 
record of assignments from clients already served 

No matter what your project—power plant or 
chemical plant, steel mill or industrial building, gas 
plant or pipeline—United Engineers has the skill and 
creative ability to augment the engineering staff of 
your Own organization. 

Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 


is your assurance of getting the maximum for each 
dollar expended. We invite you to investigate and 


profit from this experience. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 


U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd 
New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 
Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 





from 
order 
to 


invoice... 


WRITTEN JUST ONCE 





Just one writing —that’s all you 
need to fill, ship and bill orders this new 
Ozalid Direct Copy way. 


You start with an order filled out by vour 
salesman or clerk. Ozalid copies, turned out 
in seconds, serve at everv succeeding step. 
From one writing, you get receipts, 


labels, invoice—in fact all your paper work, 


You save costly repetitious handcopving 
and retyping ...eliminate copy errors 
and proofreading . .. get shipments and bills 


out sooner »+.- linprove customer service. 


Ozalid Direct Copying ends wasteful “repeat 
writing” in every department. Cost? Less 
than a penny for a letter-size sheet of 
treated Ozalid paper lowest cost per 


copy among all copving processes. 
I 


For the full storv, call vour local Ozalid 
representative todav. His number’s in the 
phone book. or send coupon below 


for more information. 


OZALID" 


DIRECT SYSTEMS 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
in Canada: Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 


Ozalid, Dept. D-3, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send more information on how Ozalid Direct 
Copying can help us with our: 


] Order-Invoicing (1) Purchasing 0) Accounting 


Production Control CO) Receiving C) Engineering 


Name 





Position. 





Firm____ 


Address_ 
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. « « Consumer credit has 
greater influence on booms 
than on recessions .. .” 


CREDIT starts on p. 126 


during the 1920s (2) from 1933 to 
World War II, until it was halted by 
controls, and (3) since the war. This 
third expansion is still under way, 
though at a less feverish pace than in 
1955. Credit has had two periods of 
contraction—one caused by the Depres- 
sion, the other forced by wartime con- 
trols. 

The present period of expansion has 
been at a rate of around 16% a vear 
—markedly faster than the growth of 
the economy as a whole. Consumer 
debt has also grown faster than in- 
comes, assets, and savings. The Federal 
Reserve staff studies the impact of 
consumer credit on business fluctua- 
tions. 
¢ Factor in Boom—While not the 
principal factor in any cycle, consumer 
credit is described as both a leading 
and an amplifying factor. It has greater 
influence on booms than on recessions. 
“The major influence of installment 
credit has been to add fuel to booms,” 
the report says. 

The rapid rise of installment credit 
during booms “has contributed to an 
expansion of bank credit and has intens* 
fied inflationary pressure.” 

In theory, a large amount of con- 
sumer credit outstanding could also 
have the effect of deepening business 
downturns. With a substantial portion 
of income tied up in fixed payments 
on debt, any pay cuts would be taken 
out in full on current consumption. 
But this does not seem to have hap- 
pened to a significant degree in the 
recessions of 1949 or 1953-54. 

rhe great depression of 1929-32 was 
something else. In that period, pay- 
ments on debt ceased to such an extent 
that forced liquidations became an im- 
portant factor. 


ll. Started by Burns 


The study was begun a _ little 
more than a year ago, at a time when 
the Administration was concerned 
over a 25% jump in_ installment 
credit during the 1955 boom. It 
was requested by Arthur F. Burns, then 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, in a section of the President's 
1956 economic report to Congress. 

In a sense, Burns prejudged the out- 
come of the study. “To promote stable 
economic growth,” he said in the re- 
port, “it would . . . be desirable to in- 
crease the influence that the federal 
government can exercise on consumer 
credit.” Burns argued that consumer 
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INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
250 TON RAILROAD CRANE 
... the world’s largest! 


Lifting 250 tons—500,000 Ibs.— at 17% feet radius makes 
this the most powerful diesel-powered wrecking crane 
anywhere in the world. 


While this is a special purpose crane, the same 
engineering know-how and manufacturing skill goes 
into every Industrial Brownhoist crane in 

capacities from 25 tons and up. 


For over 80 years Industrial Brownhoist 
Corporation has been designing and building 
heavy duty material handling equipment 

for railroads, steet mills, dock operators and 
large manufacturing plants. In addition 

to locomotive cranes, other Industrial 
Brownhoist products include coal 


and ore bridges, car dumpers, 





pile drivers, buckets and special 
purpose cranes. For further 
information write for 


Catalog No. 562. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Penn-Texas 


BROWN 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 250 TON WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Canada *« AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 195 


OIST 


CAR DUMPER LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
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Shovels without torque converters will be obsolete within a few years, in the opinion of W. M. 
Phillips, V.P. of G. C. Phillips Tractor Co., Inc., Birmingham. The firm sells Lima 2400 Shovels, which 
incorporate National Torque Converters. Above, the Lima 2400 is shown in use as a dragline. 


“... The National Torque Converter affords 
maximum efficiency on power transmission...” 


from engine to load 


That is what W. M. Phillips, Vice 
President, G. C. Phillips Tractor 
Co., Inc., Birmingham, said about 
the National Torque Converter 
equipped Lima 2400 Shovel. The 
Phillips’ firm represents 20 major 
manufacturers of road building and 
contractor’s equipment. The 
National Torque Converter “is the 
best-engineered converter in the 
field,’’ Mr. Phillips continued, “‘with 
less slippage and faster pick-up than 
the others we have seen.” 

This speaks well of the simplicity 
of design and ruggedness of con- 
struction of the National Torque 
Converter. 


We invite you to discuss with our 
engineers the application of National 
Torque Converters on your exca- 
vator equipment. Our six basic 
hydraulic circuit sizes, each with a 














National Torque Converters are manufac- 
tured with or without integral cooling systems. 


range of input ratings, permit exact 
matching of National Torque Con- 
verter to the prime mover on your 
power shovel or other equipment of 
100 to 1000 horsepower. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


© 


Pace-setters in the progress of 


industrial power transmission 
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“ .. lenders are able to 
judge when loans reach 
danger point .. .” 


CREDIT storts on p. 126 


credit “sometimes accentuates swings 
in the buying of autos, furniture, tele- 
vision sets and other consumer dur- 
ables, thereby exposing the rest of the 
economy to the hazard of widened 
fluctuations.” He referred favorably to 
controls of the Regulation W_ type, 
which were in effect during World War 
II and the Korean fighting. 

¢ Up to Saulnier—Raymond J. Saulnier, 
present chairman of the CEA, has 
backed away somewhat from Burns’ 
position. He tells associates that the 
council will canvass the report care- 
fully before making a recommendation 
to Pres. Eisenhower. 

If Saulnier does decide to follow the 
course indicated by Burns—to recom- 
mend that the Federal Reserve be given 
power to regulate down payments and 
maturities—he will have a fight on his 
hands with Treasury Secy. George M. 
Humphrey. Humphrey disagreed with 
Burns a year ago, and in testimony be- 
fore Congress he even disapproved. of 
having the study made. 
¢ Table of Contents—When complete, 
the report will consist of six volumes; 
five were released this week. 

The basic study, Growth and Impact, 
was prepared by the Federal Reserve's 
own staff. It describes types of con- 
sumer credit, assesses its impact on 
consumers, discusses its economic sig- 
nificance, and winds up with a listing 
of arguments for and against controls. 
¢ Professional Advice—Two volumes 
are devoted to the views of professional 
economists. At the request of the 
Federal Reserve, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research held a conference 
on consumer credit that developed 
some 500 pages of economic analysis. 
This is followed by a volume in which 
economists of the stature of Marcus 
Nadler, Lester V. Chandler, Arthur 
Smithies, Milton Friedman, and 
Edward C. Simmons, line up on op- 
posite sides on the issue of regulation. 
¢ Business Views—Business and bank- 
ing views of regulation were gathered in 
a survey conducted by George D. 
Bailey of Detroit, senior partner in the 
accounting firm of Touche, Niven, 
Bailey & Smart. 

This material is based on 800 letters, 
many containing elaborate arguments, 
based on business experience, against 
controls. A constant theme in this 
volume: The institutions that grant 
consumer credit are capable of judging 
for themselves when loans reach the 
danger point. 


¢ Consumer Experience—The conclud- 
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FOAMGLAS 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


Strong, 


rigid and dimensionally stable, 
insulation behind this glass curtain wall adds to its 
structural simplicity. Moreover, since the insulation has 


FOAMGLAS 


a compressive strength of 7 tons per sq. ft., it proved 
a firm foundation for built-up roofing and traffic surfaces 
on the building's roof and promenade deck areas. 


The glass you don’t see makes this design work! 


This glass-faced building is the new 
$4-million headquarters for Ameri- 
can Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Company in Minneapolis. Its curtain 
walls are a new type... all glass, 
including the insulation. Vision strips 


of plate glass alternate with panels of 


a new opaque glass facing, Spandrel- 
ite. Hidden behind the spandrel 
panels and exterior columns, a back- 
up layer of FOAMGLAS, unique 
cellular glass insulation, makes the 
design work. 

Because of its sealed cell structure, 
FOAMGLAS can’t absorb the at- 
mospheric moisture that destroys the 
efficiency of ordinary insulations. 
That makes it easy and economical 
to operate this building’s heating and 
air conditioning systems. 


Rigid, dimensionally stable and 
unusually strong, FOAMGLAS 
can’t shrink, swell or sag within the 
wall. It’s incombustible, too. 

Whatever your building insulation 
needs, you'll meet them best with 
FOAMGLAS ... the cellular, stay- 
dry insulation that’s good for the life 
of your building. Prove its unique 
benefits for yourself! Write today for 
free sample of FOAMGLAS and 
directions for six simple tests you 
can easily perform on it. Ask, too, 
for new building literature. Address: 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 
Dept. F-37, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


® 
Aise manufacturers of PC Giass Biocks 


Construction view shows FOAMGLAS installed 
between curtain wall mullions, fully exposed 
to the weather. Naturally, the insulation’s 
moisture-proof composition protected it from 
possible weather damage. 
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e Horton Waterspheroid 


... practical answer to 


s 


better water service 
in an 
attractive 
“package” 


This modern, streamlined 
structure is a Horton Water- 
spheroid® . . . an elevated water 
storage tank designed to provide 
municipalities with a dependable gravity 
water supply in a functional “package”. 
As the population of municipalities grow 
and customer demands increase, the prob- 
lem of providing uniform water distribution 
pressures becomes more acute. Elmhurst, 
Illinois had just such a pressure variation 
problem—solved today by three 500,000-gal. 
Horton Waterspheroids. Pressures in their 
mains now are constant . . . and property 
owners have been saved an estimated 10 
per cent in fire insurance rates.* 


Waterspheroids, or other types of Horton 
elevated tanks can solve water supply and 
distribution problems for your municipal- 
ity. Write our nearest office for complete 
information. 





*For further details, write 
for a copy of the “Elmhurst Story” 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities, 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and 
Paper Industries . . . and Industry at large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlante * Birmingham * Boston © Chicage © Clevelend © Detroit © Heuston 
Los Angeles © New York * Philedelphic © Pittsburgh © Solt Loke City 
Sen Francisco © Seattle © Twise 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY ond GREENVILLE, PA. 
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“ . . is installment credit 
big enough yet to play a 
crucial role? .. .” 

CREDIT starts on p. 126 


ing volume, which will be published in 
a few weeks, contains a survey of new 
car buyers in 1954-55. This is said to 
be the most exhaustive study of its 
kind ever undertaken. Some 12,000 new 
car registrations were the starting point, 
followed by field interviews to get such 
information as down payments, trade- 
ins, and the financial condition of bor- 
rowers. 


lll. The Debt Story 


The material released this week is 
packed with new information and new 
insights. For one thing—to the delight 
of installment credit advocates—it shows 
that the 1955 worry over the quality 
of newly created debt was unfounded. 

In that year, installment credit 
jumped $5-billion. Yet the General 
Finance Corp. reports that losses due to 
bad loans for the first 7 months of 1956 
ran “approximately eight-tenths of 1%, 
almost the same as a year ago.” With 
almost $100-million worth of auto re- 
ceivables on its books, the company had 
only 43 repossessions on hand at the 
time of the survey, for a total value 
of $58,000. 

C.1.T.—another giant in the auto 
finance field—makes the same point. 
“History shows 1955 not to have been 
excessive,” the company says. “Losses 
are in line with the excellent experience 
of the past,” says C.LT. 
¢ Self-Discipline—Evidence is offered 
to support a thesis long held by ad- 
vocates of installment credit—that 
credit stays within the bounds of 
prudence through the decisions of con- 
sumers themselves. 

From its experience with 7-million 
consumer credit accounts, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. offers the firmest argu- 
ment. Séars submits charts showing 
that, from 1940 to 1956, new credit 
granted in excess of repayments re- 
mained within 2% to 24% of dis- 
posable consumer income. “Whenever 
the excess [of new credit] has reached 
that figure,” says Sears, “a downtrend 

. . in credit granted has followed.” 

Some pioneering professional stud- 
ieg seem to point in the same direc- 
tion, if not to the same specific 
conclusion. James Tobin of Yale Uni- 
versity concludes, on the basis of a 
statistical analysis, that the amount of 
debt that consumers are willing to 
shoulder is linked to such factors as 
the amount of debt already outstand- 
ing and the amount of liquid assets. 
Another study by a team of research- 
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America are pow- 
a ering up to meet 
the increasing needs of industry and the public. Such 
dynamic activity thrives on swift, dependable shipment 
of goods and fuel. That’s why busy construction sup- 


pliers and coal producers are turning to the Reading 


a NEW YORK 


* 


x 
SQ new JERSEY 








MARYLAND 


If it’s routed 


READING | — 


it's routed 


RIGHT 


to growing 
markets ! 


se" 


whose strategic lines form the bridge to key 
profit-areas in the nation. 

There’s another advantage in Reading’s 
prime location. Situated within easy reach of 
40% of the U. S. population, the Reading 
affords shippers the perfect route to the giant 
markets of the East. 

Yes, take a long look at America, and see 
what her growth means to your shipping oper- 
ation. Then route it right to growing markets 

. via the Reading! 


For complete information, contact your nearest 
Reading representative, or write Freight Traffic 
Department, Reading Terminal, Phila. 7, Pa. 


Reading Railway 
System 





You don’t have to sell 


this much more rare 


businessmen on air conditioning 


today. The only question is 


“How much will it cost?” Check 


the specifications of leading 
makes and you'll see that 
Typhoon ,Power Reserve 
equipment will deliver more 


cooling 


per dollar 


with 


cooling per horsepower to save 


you 28% in operating costs. 


2 to 40 ton wnits, air-cooled 
and water-cooled, for installations 
as large as 2,000,000 aq. ft. 


TYPHOON 


TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING COMPANY « 505 Carrol! Street, Brooklyn 15, New York 





Model 15-F 
Secretarial 
Chair 


$2995 


Officer Cian 
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+ ql | | | 4 
FOR APPEARANCE, COMFORT, WEAR 


® Cosco “ 
designed by seating engineers and mass- 
produced by skilled craftsmen . . . to look 
better, feel better and wear better than other 
chairs costing twice as much. All component 


Office fashioned”’ Chairs are 


parts except casters are manufactured in 
our own plant. . . a practice which permits 
greater economy and quality control. Con- 
tact your Cosco dealer, listed in yellow 
section of phone book, for free ten-day trial! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


ell 


, Mode! 20-LA 
Conterence Chair 
$29.95 $15.95 
($31.95 in Zone 2) ($17.9 in Zone 2) 


> > 


Mode! 23-L 
General Chair 


Mode! 18-TA 
Executive Chair 
$49.95 

($52.45 in Zone 2) 


(Zone 2: Texas and 11 Western States.) Copyright, 1957 





ers at the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan finds a 
consistent relationship between mising 
obligations and rising income. 

¢ How Much Effect?—A lively dif- 
ference of opinion runs through the 
survey on Chéther installment credit 
is big enough yet to play a crucial role 
in the economy. 

General Electric Co. points out that 
the installment credit outstanding 
represents only about 4% of total net 
public and private debt, and only 7% 
of private debt. 

The Federal Reserve’s own. staff 
studies stress installment credit’s rapid 
growth and its key role today. From 
$1-billion worth in 1920, outstanding 
installment credit has grown on an 
average of 10% a year to $31-billion 
at the end of 1956. 

Even this amount is not a crushing 
weight on consumers, according to 
findings of the Federal Reserve's re- 
search staff. While installment debt 
itself is growing as a percent of dis- 
posable income—from 9% in 1939 to 
12.7% in 1955—other fixed charges 
against income have declined. If in- 
stallment credit payments, mortgage 
payments, rent, and premiums on life 
insurance annuities are taken as a 
whole, the burden on consumers today 
is less than it was in 1939. 
¢ How Sensitive?—Perhaps the tough- 
est technical problem confronting the 
Federal Reserve’s researchers is the 
degree to which consumer credit re- 
sponds to general credit conditions. A 
group headed by Eliot J. Swan, first 
vice-president of the San Francisco 
District Bank, dug into this one. 

The issue is whether consumer 
credit tightens up significantly when 
credit generally is tightened by Federal 
Reserve action, or whether it is ca- 
pable of striking off by itself. It rose, 
for example, during 1955, when the 
Federal Reserve was allowing general 
credit conditions to tighten. 

Swan’s team concludes that “few 
indications were found of concrete 
changes in the quantity and terms of 
consumer credit extended at the retail 
level as a direct result of a change in 
general credit conditions.” 
¢ Still a Question—After looking into 
two periods of general tight credit— 
1952-53 and 1955-56—they confess 
that an important question must re- 
main unanswered: Does consumer 
credit respond as_a whole to changes 
in credit conditions, sufficiently to fa- 
cilitate a national economic policy? 

Though the Federal Reserve’s ex- 
perts hesitate to say one way or an- 
other, bankers and consumer finance 
executives say the evidence is clear to 
them: Consumer credit, they say, does 
respond to the Federal Reserve's gen- 
eral credit policy, and, so, need not be 
subjected to special controls. END 
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can you 
attord not 
to use 


TITANIUM? 


By themselves, catalog prices of raw materials can be mis- 
leading. For it’s the final cost—in terms of service life—that 
really determines what you pay for equipment. 

The following table, based on cost analysis by the Pfaudler 
Company, indicates their estimate of comparative costs of 
producing the reactor unit shown at the left, using titanium, 
and two other well-known, corrosion-resistant metals. 


REM-CRU A-55 : 
TITANIUM | METALA METAL B 


Cost per Ib. ' $14.60 $0.8025 $2.62 
But titanium’s light-weight means less is needed . . . 


Material Required : 250 Ibs. ' 785 lbs, 675 lbs. 
So the comparative cost factor is reduced ... 


Material Costs $3650.00 ! 
Fabrication takes the lions’ share, so .. .' 


Cost of Finished Reactor ' $12,150.00 $2391.00 , $4670.00 
And in corrosive chlorides, hot acids, and many other environments, 
laboratory and service data show . . . ; 





$630.00 $1768.00 


‘ 
Service Life 5 years 6 months 1 year 


a FR $4782.00 ' $4670.00 


. ; saa Don't be fooled by raw material costs alone—it’s the cost per 

eactor unit of REM-CRU titanium - . 

built by the Pfaudler Co., Rochester, service year that really counts. Then, too, down-time losses 

N. Y. and Elyria, Ohio a skilled fabri- : : : : : 

ecinerdlliiandan aadadhec teed while equipment is being replaced can quickly mount up. 

resisting materials. Another plus for longer-lasting titanium. Why not let a 
REM-CRU engineer help you make the best, most profitable 


use of titanium? 


REM-CRU 
TITANIUM 


MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Offices: 6033 East Bandini Bivd., Los Angeles 22, California * 4501 W. Cortiand Street, Chicago 39, Illinois « 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





World's Most Versatile Metal 





In Regions 


Oil Refinery Complex Cashes In 


On Lush Pacific Northwest Market 


\vailability of Canadian crude oil coupled with Cali- 
fornia’s inability to supply its own needs are making the 
Puget Sound area into an oil refining complex for the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Formerly, Washington, Oregon, and northern Idaho 
got refined oil products from California refineries by 
tanker. A few years ago, pipelines from Salt Lake City 
and Billings, Mont., began to serve the interior of the 
area; but the coastal area continued to depend on 
California. 

Then came the Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co., 
threading from Alberta through the Canadian Rockies 
into Vancouver, B. C. A spur was run to Puget Sound. 

I'wo years ago, General Petroleum Corp., subsidiary 
of Socony Mobil, built a 35,000-bbl.-per-day refinery at 
Ferndale, Wash. Shell Oil Co. followed last year, with 
a 50,000-bbl. refinery at Anacortes, Wash. The third, a 
6,500-bbl. plant of United States Oil Refining Co. of 
l'acoma, is scheduled to go on stream in May. 

In recent weeks, construction started on a Texas Co. 
40,000-bbl. refinery near Anacortes. Others are still on 
the way 

¢ Standard Oil Co. of California is scheduled to 
start work late this year or in 1958 at its site south of 
+ i Wash. Capacity will be 50,000 bbl. to 75,000 
bbl. 

* Richfield Oil Corp. has bought a site northwest 
of Everett, is studying size. 

¢ Union Oil Co. also is scouting the area. 

he size of the Northwest market makes it attractive 
to build capacity there, rather than to expand in Cali- 
fornia, which is supplementing its own crude with Ca- 
nadian oil. Also, on-the-spot facilities eliminate back- 
hauling of finished products. 


Low Level of Missouri Reservoirs 
Delays Opening of Shipping Season 


The Missouri River navigation season, scheduled to 
start next week, has been postponed until May 1. 

Because of low level in Missouri River reservoirs, 
(BW —Oct.27'56,p32), and the prospect of another sub- 
normal storage year, the Corps of Engineers at Omaha 
decided to withhold release of extra water needed for 
navigation—until about a month later than previous 
years. 

The river’s barge operators had hoped this year to 
exceed 1956 volume of 312,000 tons by 15% to 20%. 
Now they question whether they can. The steel strike 
kept 1956 below 1955's record 415,000 tons. 

The Missouri basin also will lose at least 150-million 
kwh. of power. During the winter, power generation 
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runs around 150-million kwh. When water is released 
for navigation—running through the power turbines— 
generation goes up to over 300-million kwh. 

If the drought continues, it’s likely that the navigation 
season will be ended before the usual Nov. 15, with the 
side effects on power generation. 

Main consolation for the area lies in that when there's 
water enough to fill three new reservoirs, there shouldn't 
be a recurrence. 


Taxpayer’s Gripe May Be Felt 
By All New Jersey Property Owners 


Local taxation in New Jersey was thrown into turmoil 
last week when the State Supreme Court ordered the 
township of Middletown to reassess local property at 
true market value by 1959. 

In a 4to-3 ruling, the court ordered Middletown to 
comply with an old law that requires such assessment. 
Only one other township does; the other municipalities 
in the state ignore the law and assess from 7% to 77% 
of market value. 

Middletown became involved when one of its tax- 
payers contended that her property was being assessed 
at a higher ratio than a neighbor's. Tax assessors in New 
Jersey have the prerogative to vary rates not only between 
municipalities, but also within them. 

Instead of obtaining relief on appeal, the taxpayer sued 
the township. A lower court ordered Middletown to 
reassess by last May, but the township appealed to the 
State Supreme Court on the grounds that it didn’t have 
enough time to do the job. 

The result of the Supreme Court decision may be a 
reassessment of all real property in New Jersey. But this 
presents problems: 

¢ In some areas, business property has been taxed 
higher than residential property. If all were brought to 
100%, more of the burden, proportionately, would fall 
on residential property owners. 

¢ Borrowing power of municipalities is based on 
assessment rolls, and the enormous increase in tax rolls 
brought by reassessment could permit a town to borrow 
too heavily. 

What happens now is not quite clear. Some observers 
think the legislature or a state commission on tax policy 
may want a say, or that a tax convention should be called. 


Kansas City Turns Thumbs Down 


On a Proposed Municipal Income Tax 


Kansas City last week rejected by a 80,233-to-20,841 
vote a proposed 1% municipal income tax that would 
have raised $7-million annually. (Eight of the nation’s 
41 largest cities levy an earnings tax.) 

The proposal had the less than enthusiastic support 
of a committee of 1,000. It was opposed by organized 
labor and a group known as the Tax Equity Assn. City 
officials say their defeat will force them to cut back some 
services, but will not affect major bond programs cover- 
ing schools, expressways, parks, and buildings. 
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Among the “Big Things Happen- leading companies with current, reliable facts for enlight- 
ing” at Westinghouse, none holds ened action. UNtvac brings them new insight into their 
more significance for management companies’ operations. And it also achieves unprece- 
than the shift to UNivac Data- dented savings through automatic processing of routine 
Processing. For the Remington reports and accounting problems. 

Rand UNtvac introduces a bright Find out more about the Remington Rand UNivac and 
new era in which management de- how typical users are putting it to work in virtually every 


cisions can be made with a degree of precision never phase of commercial data-processing. To executives re- 
before attainable. questing it on their business letterhead, we will send an 

Ihe electronic speed and unrivalled accuracy of informative 24-page, full-color book, EL135. Write to 
UNIVvaC provide the executives of Westinghouse and other Room 1306, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,'N. Y. 








DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Makers of: Univac! + Univac Il + Univac Scientific * Univac File-Computer « Univac 60 + Univac 120 + Univac High-Speed Printer 




















GOOD THINGS CAN COME 
IN SMALL PACKAGES 


The refinery shown below is certainly not one of 
the largest in the world. Perhaps, at a capacity 
of 700 bbls. per day, it is one of the smallest. 
Yet, using a UOP developed and licensed 
process, Platforming, this plant is producing 
profitably gasoline testing approximately 98 
leaded Research octane number from natural gas 
concentrates. And this is being done right at the 
well head! It is operated by the South Hampton 
Company, near Silsbee, Texas. 


This unique operation is striking evidence of the 
capability of petroleum technology research to 
provide the methods by which refiners, regard- 
less of plant capacity or market scope, can 
successfully manufacture and profitably market, 
the finest quality product in a highly competi- 
tive field. 


For some forty years UOP has been developing 
and licensing petroleum refining processes and 
making them available to all refiners, every- 
where. In cooperation with the technological 
and manufacturing staffs of UOP licensees the 
application of these processes has made a major 
contribution to the continuing betterment and 
marketability of petroleum products. 


UNIVERSAL OIL 
4 PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum Refining Technology 
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Bermuda isn’t just another meeting between a U.S. President and a 
British Prime Minister. In many ways it’s the most important Anglo- 
American conference since World War II. That’s because the alliance has 
to be put together all over again. 


Until last fall, each partner generally knew where the other stood, and 
what role each played in the Western Alliance. But the open clash over 
the British-French attack on Egypt exposed (1) the wide gap that had 
developed between the British and American approaches to the Middle 
East; and (2) the tremendous disparity in power between the U.S. and 
Britain. 


The events of last November also made the U.S. the dominant power 
in the Middle East—an area where Britain has far more vital interests than 
the U.S. 


Since November, the U.S. has been developing a policy that’s based 
on the theory that we are now living in a two-power world. Washington’s 
tendency has been to regard the British as an indispensable ally only for 
European defense—and to assume that Britain’s day as a world power, 
even a lesser one, is about over. 


In the aftermath of Britain’s withdrawal from Suez, it looked as if 
London might resign itself to this role. But now the British are putting on 
a show of confidence. They think the U.S. has jumped 20 years too soon 
in taking for granted a British decline to insignificance. And they argue 
that clashes will recur if the U.S. runs its foreign policy without serious 
regard to Britain, or France for that matter. 


It is too much to expect Bermuda to bring agreement on the Middle 
East or to resolve all the problems of putting the Anglo-American alliance 
together on a somewhat different basis. But if Bermuda restores confidence 
on both sides of the Atlantic, life will be a lot easier for the Macmillan gov- 
ernment and, perhaps, for the Eisenhower Administration. 


Macmillan needs a success to strengthen his political position at home. 
This has been somewhat shaky ever since he succeeded Eden. Now Mac- 
millan faces a threat of crippling strikes in British industry (BW—Mar.16 
’57,p149}. If the Conservatives should really lose the confidence of the 
British people, Britain’s contribution to European defense, and to European 
economic integration, might become pretty marginal. 


There’s no reason to expect a change in Eisenhower’s over-all Middle 
East policy, or any lessening of his determination to use American power 
to maintain peace wherever possible. But his policies, including foreign aid 
policy, will stand a better chance in the U.S. Senate if Bermuda helps 
achieve a genuine U. S.-British reconciliation. 


e— 
Prospects for Western Europe’s six-nation Common Market have 
dimmed somewhat in the past week or two. 


For one thing, West Germany’s Economics Minister, Ludwig Erhard, 
has been doing his best to undermine the Common Market—despite Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s all-out support for the scheme. 


More important, perhaps, is the fact that France has just imposed new 
import restrictions to save its dwindling gold reserves. The new curbs have 
cut Belgium’s exports of endive. This has made Brussels so mad it has 
slapped restrictions on French cauliflower and champagne. 
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The contradiction between the Moilet government’s “European” policy 
and its frantic commercial policies, is now being played up in the National 
Assembly. 


Meanwhile the smooth-running European Coal & Steel Community is 
set to make its first public offering in the U. S.—$25-million in 28-year bonds 
and $10-million in three-to-five-year secured notes. 


The offering is to be underwritten by a group of investment banking 
firms, headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the First Boston Corp., and Lazard 
Freres & Co. 


The tragic death of Philippine Pres. Ramon Magsaysay may hand State 
Dept. planners a whole set of new problems. 


You can discount much of the anti-American talk of Sens. Jose P. 
Laurel, Sr., and Carlos Recto—now the islands’ two most important politi- 
cians. They realize that Philippine independence and security rest on U.S. 
friendship and protection. 


The big danger comes from the instability of the Filipino economy. 
Magsaysay wiped out the Communist Huk guerrillas—using his own peasant 
origins as a special appeal to the great mass of the Filipinos living in the 
villages. But this program had not provided the economic gain that would 
permanently quiet discontent. 


If power now returns to the hands of the aristocratic Manila politicians 
of the old school, there will be mounting pressure on Manila to solve the 
country’s economic difficulties. And with Southeast Asia already chaotic 


(BW—Mar.16’57,p112), that could spell trouble. 


This week Spanish Dictator Francisco Franco talked like a Western 
democratic politician in an interview with the New York Times. Behind 
Franco’s new attitude is the fact that Spain’s totalitarian economy is creaky. 
Inflation is roaring. There is 25% more currency in circulation than two 
years ago. Foreign exchange reserves are practically exhausted—despite 
$450-million in U.S. aid since 1954. The foreign trade deficit is nearing the 
$300-million mark. The budget deficit is running at about 20% of total 
expenditures. Everything points to more trouble ahead. 


Franco apparently is turning to some of his more liberal economic 
advisers. They—along with most foreign observers—have been urging a 
shift toward free enterprise and away from the “corporate state.” These 
advisers want to see a good part of government-controlled heavy industry 
returned to private operation. And they want more accent put on developing 
industrial raw materials and agriculture. 


es 

New Delhi confirmed this week—in an interim budget—that the Indian 
economy must continue to look abroad for more capital if its targets for 
industrialization are to be even partially met (BW—Mar.9’57,p158). The 
budget has an over-all deficit of $766.5-million—including an additional 
$100-million for defense. 


The Finance Ministry has warned that the current rate of deficit 
spending—$567-million this year—can’t be maintained without producing 
inflation. One prop for the economy may be heavier taxation when the final 
budget is introduced in May. Bombay observers expect the government 
will ask for an additional $190-million to $120-million in new taxes. 
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Ambulances with their two-way radios, extra lights 
and other power-using accessories call for. . . 


Jelco-Remy Extra-Duty Electrical Equipment 


to meet all emergencies 


Ambulances, like police cars and other emergency 
vehicles, are especially dependent on their electrical 
systems. To operate efficiently, they must have a reliable 
scurce of electric power capable of standing up to the 
special demands made upon it. 


That’s the kind of service you can expect from Delco- 
Remy extra-duty d.c. or a.c.-d.c. charging systems. 
They’re designed to handle the load of extra lights, 
two-way radios and other types of power-using equip- 
ment. A Delco-Remy extra-duty generator with match- 
ing regulator can be selected to provide ample charge at 
engine idle as well as the necessary maximum output at 


cruising speeds. 


So, if you have a tough electrical power problem, 
remember there’s a Delco-Remy generator with match- 
ing regulator, or a complete electrical system, tailor- 
made to solve it. Both 6- and 12-volt application 
packages are available. Specify Delco-Remy extra-duty 
electrical equipment when you order new vehicles, or 
when you re-equip present ones. 


Model 1117107 is a typical Delco- 
Remy a.c. generator for 12-volt 
vehicles with extra-heavy electri- 
cal loads. Output capacity 40 
amperes at normal engine idle, 60 
amperes at cruising speeds. Models 
also available for 6-volt systems. 


GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH 


Delco-Remy 


yf ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


DELCO-REMY «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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BRITISH CARS 6 arrive in the U.S. by the boatload. Some companies even charter ships to insure prompt delivery. 
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British Step Up Bids 
For Car Export Sales 


Britain’s auto industry is in the throes of changes—both internal 
and external—in a drive to pull out of the doldrums. 


WoO MONTHS AGO, the British auto 
 feao was wallowing in the dol 
drums. It had just gone through a sad 
vear. Exports during 1956 were 55,211 
below 1955’s record high. Production 
was even worse off—189,966 cars short 
of 1955’s peak of 897,560 cars. Pros- 
pects for January weren’t much happier. 

Last month, there was a sudden break 
in the weather. “It’s been the best Feb 
ruary ever,” said one industry executive. 
“Our orders from the U.S. are breaking 
records,”’ said another. 

Is this a permanent about-face? The 
industry thinks so. The worst of the 
Suez oil and gas shortage has passed. 
The government has reduced the down 
payment on new car sales from 50% to 
20%. Both these factors should help 
revive the home market—though the 
present shipyard strike may spread to 
autos and temporarily darken the out 
look. 
¢ Export Drive—To achieve its come- 
back, the industry is banking mostly on 
its concerted export drive. You could 
see this last week in Geneva, where 
more than 63 British models—from 
sleek, expensive Aston Martms_ to 
medium-priced Vauxhall Victors and 
low-priced Morris Minors—were on dis 
play at the International Motor Show. 

One of Britain’s main goals for cat 
exports is the U.S. market. Even dur 
ing the 1956 downturn the industry 
claims to have sold 32,305 cars here— 
well above 1955’s 25,650. Recently 
British Motor Corp. has been grabbing 
all the ship space it could find for its 
MGA sports car. The Rootes Group 
has been selling its Hillmans and Sun- 


beams here at the rate of $2-million a 
month. 

Hard selling isn’t the whole story. 

Che British auto industry, at last, seems 
to have decided to do more than talk 
about its long-standing problems—high 
production costs, unattractive styling, 
and inadequate after-sales servicing. 
* Roadblocks—A comeback won't be 
easy. Though British truck exports have 
been doing fine against foreign com- 
petition, the industry has a stiff oppo- 
nent to beat in cars—West Germany 
(charts), which, thanks primarily to 
Volkswagen, has outpaced Britain in 
both production and exports. 

Then, there’s industrywide fear of 
what the West European free trade 
zone—if and when it comes about—wiill 
do to British auto sales. The zone 
would let down the barriers now keep 
ing most European makes out of Bn 
tain. On the Continent, Britain would 
have some disadvantages in export sales 
from high production and freight costs. 
¢ The Field—Probably the biggest head: 
ache is the jockeying within the industry 
for a solid position in domestic and 
foreign markets. The Big Five who ac 
count tor around 90% of the industry’s 
total output—General Motors Vauxhall 
Ford, BMC, Rootes, and Standard 
Motor—have been battling. The custom 
and sports car builders—Bristol, Rolls- 
Royce, Morgan, and others—have kept 
out of this fracas, though no one would 
be surprised if Daimler, one of the 
“fringe” makes went out of business 
soon. 

“Within a short time,” says one top 
official, “‘there’s likely to be only a Big 
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W/TH AN 
RCA 16mm PROJECTOR 


Prospects warm up to the products you 
show them... when the show’s on film 
run on an RCA 16mm Projector. RCA’s 
faithful sound reproduction puts across 
every word. Your product looks its best, 
shows up sharp and clear, with RCA’s 
brilliant, steady pictures. Special design 
features of the projector assure maxi- 
mum dependability, minimum mainte- 
nance. Controls are easy to handle, and 
film threading is simple ...and fast! 
See what we mean by showing off one 
of your own selling films on an RCA 
16mm Projector. Call your RCA Audio- 
Visual Dealer for a demonstration... 
see your Classified Directory under 
“Motion Picture Equipment." Ask for 
free book ‘‘Films—Projectors—ideas,” 
or write for it direct, Department PD-26. 
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Three—Ford, GM Vauxhall, and BMC.” 
Though firmly denying it, Standard 
may be the first to drop out, to con- 
centrate on its Ferguson tractor line. 
Everyone agrees that GM and Ford, 
both of which have more capital than 
the others for expansion, are shooting 
for the lion’s share of the market. 
¢ German Competition—Right now, 
the foremost worry is getting back to 
full production—and bucking tough 
German competition. A case in point 
is Jaguar Cars, Ltd. It exports 80% 
of its production—with 50% of total 
output going to the U.S. Since 1947, 
the company has sold $48.3-million 
worth of cars here, making it the in- 
dustry’s largest dollar earner. 

When the Suez crisis broke, Jaguar 
had to go to a four-day week. The 
home market was at‘a virtual standstill. 
The European market was almost as 
bad. But by January, an upsurge in 
U.S. orders helped put Jaguar back 
on a five-day week. 

Now Jaguar is mapping a strong 
1957 sales campaign. It has brought 
out a new car aimed specifically at 
the U.S. market. It will soon unveil 
a successor to its popular XK140 series. 
All told, the company hopes to top 
its best year, 1952, when it sold 
4,086 cars here for $8.9-million. That 
goal still holds—despite an $8-million 
fire last month that ruined 270 cars 
and temporarily stopped production. 

Even Jaguar, with a good record of 
sales behind it, sees the shadow of Ger- 
man competition all too plainly. While 
Jaguar boosted its U.S. sales slightly 
from 3,365 cars in 1954 to 3,596 last 
vear, Mercedes-Benz soared from 437 
cars sold here in 1954 to 3,095 last 
year. 
¢ Bigger Stakes—The British auto in- 
dustry, however, is shooting for bigger 
stakes than the sports car buyer. The 
real market is the one that Volkswagen 
now dominates—the family, second-car 
market. 

On the basis of price, size, and per- 
formance, four British makes compete 
with the VW: Austin, British Ford, 
Hillman, and Morris. Last year Austin 
sales here were down 38% to only 
988 cars. Morris sales fell off 40% 
to a mere 421. Hillman rose slightly, 
from 2,778 in 1955 to 3,023. With 
its watered-down U.S. designs, the 
British Ford upped sales substantially, 
from 2,189 in 1955 to 3,690. 

Meanwhile, Volkswagen sales shot up 
from 28,907 cars sold here in 1955 to 
44,864. VW sold more cars in the 
U.S. during last December alone than 
any British auto maker did in the 
entire year. Over the past three years, 
more than 80,000 VWs have been 
sold here, compared with only 22,000 
of its four British competitors. Right 
now, you can’t get delivery on a VW 
until next August. VW headquarters 
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friends and influence customers .. . 
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of these goodwill ambassadors. 
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“ .. the 1956 slump may 
turn out to have been a 
much-needed breather for 
the industry .. .” 

STORY STARTS ON P. 144 


in West Germany has moved com- 
mercial vehicle production” to a new 
Hanover plant in order to boost car 
output at Wolfsburg above the present 
400,000-a-year rate. 

¢ Optimism—Many observers believe 
that the British auto industry is in a 
strong position today to rebuild its 
export sales. To understand this, you 
have to look at what has been happen- 
ing over the past three years. 

In 1954, GM sparked an industry- 
wide $700-million expansion by an- 
nouncing big capital outlays at Vaux- 
hall. The other auto makers soon fol- 
lowed suit, each hoping to gain a larger 
share of total British auto output. They 
rushed to boost output, irrespective of 
car design, markets, capacity for spare- 
parts production, and servicing. The 
aim was to raise industry output 10% 
annually over five years. Instead, the 
Big Five boosted it 25% the first year, 
another 20% in 1955. 

At first, stepped-up sales at home 
kept pace with the production race. At 
the same time, the auto makers gradu- 
ally began to neglect export markets. 
By late 1955, the government fixed its 
eve on the industry as one of the chief 
villains in firing up inflation at home 
and hurting dollar-earnings abroad. The 
government told the auto makers to get 
busy with exports. 
¢ Setbacks—Just as the industry settled 
down to the job of reviving its markets 
overseas, it got hit bv a series of blows 

¢ Australia and New Zealand 
slapped on stiff import restrictions, thus 
ruining the best overseas market. 

¢ Domestic sales slumped badly 
because of the government's credit 
squeeze—a 60% purchase tax and a 
required 50% down payment on install 
ment purchases. What with lowered 
domestic sales, the industry ran into 
higher unit costs on production. Rootes, 
for instance, attributes its poor profit 
showing last year to the fact that it 
held prices fairly firm, despite rising 
costs. 

e Gas rationing hit soon after the 
Suez crisis. That helped erase what 
little was left of a substantial home 
market. Ford, for one, saw its net 
profits drop from $23.9-million in 1955 
to $15.7-million last year. 
¢ Soul-Searching Time—In the long 
run, the 1956 slump may turn out to 
have been a much-needed breather for 
the industry. It helped bring into the 
open all the industry’s accumulated 
troubles. The industry stopped scoffing 
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You owe it to yourself to enjoy the rest . . . relaxation. . . 
freedom from tension of a few days at sea on a swift, luxurious 
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“CLUES” AD 
CREATES 600 NEW JOBS 


When an established industry pulls out of the town it has been in for years, the 
results can be critical: Men are thrown out of work, retail revenue dwindles. This 
happened to Webster, Mass., when a large textile company moved South leaving 
a vacant plant behind. The obvious solution was to refill the old building with new 
business, new jobs, new revenue. 


Two brief classified ads, run exclusively in BUSINESS WEEK in 1955, have resulted 
in the leasing of the former mill to a greeting card manufacturer. His operation 
will mean 600 new jobs for Webster . . . . and a sounder economy for the whole 
area. 


You will find this week's “Clues” section on page 194 
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at its critics. It began to do something 
about its styling, half-hearted salesman- 
ship, grudging after-sales service. It 
faced up to the fact that Volkswagen 
was something more than a fad. 

Out of this soul-searching have come 
some changes, among them: 

° T ightened managerial control at 
the top in several of the companies. 
One result has been getting rid of un- 
necessary workers and “troublemakers.” 

¢ More automation in offices and 
production lines. Several auto makers 
have applied electronic office methods 
to plant operations. On assembly lines, 
there is much more standardization. 
BMC is making only four basic engines 
for its entire range of cars, trucks, and 
buses. Rootes uses many of the same 
components in its Hillmans, Sunbeams, 
and Singers. 

* More automatic “gadgets” on 
new cars. Automatic transmissions, for 
example, are becoming standard on a 
growing number of British cars. 

¢ Better spare parts setups at home 
and abroad. The industry claims it got 
into its present mess on spare parts 
under the Labor government. After the 
war, the Labor government forced auto 
makers to export as much as 70% of 
output—regardless of spare parts. Now 
Vauxhall, for one, has an $8.4-million 
spare parts depot in the works at Dun- 
stable. Ford is laying out a big depot at 
Abeley for stocking over 30,000 items 
BMC is building an after-sales head- 
quarters at Cowley. 
¢ Other Problems—Meantime, the in- 
dustry has had to tackle the problem of 
getting shipping space for its exports. 
The bigger companies have gone into 
ship chartering to maintain deliveries to 
such key markets as the Pacific Coast. 

Another problem for the industry is 
how frequently it should make model 
changes. To compete in world markets, 
it may have to bring out new models 
every three or four years, instead of at 
five-year intervals. But tooling costs are 
high—for instance, $16.8-million for 
GM’s new Victor. Without high sales 
in the home market, the industry can’t 
maintain the output that would help 
absorb changeover costs. 

In any case, the industry is going 
ahead fast with its expansion. Since the 
end of World War II, Ford has poured 
$280-million into new foundry, stamp- 
ing, machining, and assembly facilities, 
and has a new $168-million program 
under way. Vauxhall has a $182-million 
expansion going. While Ford’s program 
partly aims at export sales here, Vaux- 
hall says that for the moment it’s not 
planning to sell its Victor here. 

For the industry as a whoie, there 
may be long-range meaning—as well as 
some consolation—in the fact that dur- 
ing the 1956 slump the U.S. replaced 
Australia as the No. 1 overseas mar- 
ket. END 
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PETROLEUM ana tne worta ot mr. Jones 


Deep in the earth’s pockets of shale 
and stone buiges the wealth that sup- 
ports Mr. Jones’ prosperous nation. 

This wealth is petroleum. Old as the 
Ark (Noah calked his craft with pitch, 
a petroleum tar), it was a fire weapon 
in ancient Greece, axle grease for Egyp- 
tian chariots, magic in the hands of 
Indian medicine men. It was also a nui- 
sance. Colonial settlers were pestered 
by the dark oil flooding brine wells that 
supplied their precious salt. 

These Americans lived just a little 
too soon to see petroleum and salt— 


rich neighbors in the earth—produce, 
through chemicals derived from both, 
a world of plenty for their grandsons, 
Mr. Jones—and you. 

The silencing drop for a squeaky tri- 
cycle, the fuel that powers the family 
car, the dyes that cheer a birthday neck- 
tie, lubricants for machines that turn 
out 96% of America’s income—these 
petroleum products are born of chem- 
icals made from salt by the Hooker 
Company. 

Hooker caustic soda, for instance, re- 
moves foul-smelling sulfur compounds 


from gasoline, helps purify lubricating 
oils. Hooker aluminum chloride be- 
comes a Catalyst in refining reactions. 
lis derivatives build high-octane gaso- 
line and synthetic rubber. 

From chlorinated paraffins come 
heavy-duty lubricants. From Hooker 
chlorine, insecticides. And from a thou- 
sand and one other combinations of 
petroleum with Hooker chemicals, 
come fuels and finishes, plastics and 
perfumes, detergents and dyes—the 
world in which you and Mr. Jones live. 
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REBEL Fidel Castro is focus of spreading movement against . . . 


Sugar is at peacetime peak, employment and wages high—yet 
with Cuba’s upper classes deeply split between Batista supporters 
and Fidelists, a real explosion threatens. 


Cc today is a paradox—an explo- 


sive paradox. 

Sugar prices have been at an all-time 
high for peacetime, and sugar is the 
base of the Cuban economy. Em- 
ployment is at a high level for Cuba, 
ind so are wages and purchasing power. 
Che influx of tourists this vear is ex- 
pected to reach 350,000, and their 
spending $35-million. U.S. invest- 
ments—in utilities, sugar, extractive in- 
dustries, manufacturing, distribution, 
ind banking—have reached about $750 
million, and are slated to rise to almost 
$1-billion by 1960. 

\ look at these statistics suggests that 
everything is “muy bueno” in the 
“Pearl of the Antilles’—the closest 
overwater neighbor of the U.S., and a 
country that has long enjoyed as high 


a standard of living as any Latin Amer- , 


ican republic. By Marxian dogma, this 
should be one of the last places in the 
world to expect a violent revolution. 
But look again. 

Cuba is living today through the 
early-stage guerrilla engagements of what 
may turn out to be a shattering revolu 
tion. Bombings in Havana, Santiago, 
ind other Cuban cities have been a 
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daily occurrence for some weeks now 
\ small band of rebel troops, led by 
vouthful Fidel Castro (picture above, 
left), holds the rugged, mineral-rich 
mountains in Oriente Province, some 
300 miles to the east of Havana. And 
just last week a group of univeisits 
students (Havana University has been 
closed for several months) attacked the 
Presidential Palace in an unsuccessful 
attempt to kill Pres. Fulgencio Batista 
(picture above, right), who seized power 
in March, 1952, by a military coup 

¢ Split at the Top—The mass of the 
Cuban population has been aloof and 
indifferent to the struggle going on 
Later, they niay become involved. But 
for now, it’s Cuba’s upper strata that 
are bitterlv divided between the Batista 
supporters and the “Fidelists,”” who 
take their name from the leader of the 
mountain guerrillas. 

Businessmen, landowners, intellectu 
als, and even professional army officers 
are split. Many of them genuinely be 
lieve that Batista is the mght man for 
Cuba, that his strong-arm methods are 
necessary to govern the island. But 
many others from the verv same classes, 
and almost all the university students, 


STRONG MAN Pres. Batista, determined to keep power. 


Thriving Cuba Brews a Storm 


consider Batista a ruthless dictator who 
seized power illegally, has grafted on as 
gargantuan a scale as the politicians he 
kicked out five years ago, and now plots 
to perpetuate his regime. 

¢ Rallying Cry—The lidelists are not 
talking today of “jobs, land, and 
bread.” ‘They talk of “honor, honesty, 
ind erasing Cuba’s shame.” 

Such phrases may sound appropriate 
for argument over rum or coffee in 
the Caribbean sunshine, rather than 
s the stuff for night raids, gunfire, or 
dvnamiting. But in recent months they 
have become the language of the 
revolution that threatens Cuba 
‘The American occupation gave us 
three things,” savs an important Fidel 
ist who is one of Havana’s leading busi 
nessmen: “sanitation, medication, and 
education. And it’s the last of the three 
that is the mightiest. We've learned 
what democracy means and are deter- 
mined to have it.” 
¢ Gathering Clouds—Although Batista 
seems to have restored order in Havana 
by taking brutal countermeasures against 
invone remotely connected with last 
week’s attack, further outbreaks of vio- 
lence appear inevitable. 

If Batista is for tough tactics, an 
important faction of his government is 
counseling the opposite course—politi- 
cal retorms, and an early general clec- 
It seems likely, though, that he 


now 
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will continue his present course, since 
he apparently is determined to stay in 
power and is far from certain that he 
could win an election at this stage. 

A tough line by the government 
could touch off a real explosion. The 
ranks of Castro sympathizers and stu- 
dent rebels are growing fast, according 
to reports reaching Washington. Yet, 
if the image of Batista as a “strong 
man” is destroyed, he’s finished. 
¢ Key—The army is the key to Batista’s 
fate. As long as he has solid backing 
from the military he undoubtedly can 
stay on top. Until very recently the 
army seemed to be completely loyal. 
But in the last few weeks, and _par- 
ticularly since last week’s skirmish, 
there have been persistent rumors of 
growing discontent within the officer 
core. 
¢ Expectations—The support that the 
anti-Batista elements have in both the 
Cuban business community and the 
U.S. colony in Havana testifies te the 
widespread belief that the revolutionists 
are neither Communists nor long- 
haired radicals. If they gain power, 
they may turn out to be as rough and 
as corrupt as Batista. But no one ex- 
pects them to be less friendly to enter- 
prise than the present government has 
been. Some businessmen, both Cu- 
bans and Americans, think there is a 
reasonable chance that a new anti- 
Batista government would be more 
efficient, honest, and far-sighted than 
Batista in dealing with the very real 
economic problems that face Cuba in 
spite of its present show of prosperity. 
¢ Batista Record—This year’s _pros- 
pects for agriculture and industry aad 
had a brighter look (at least until last 
week) than at any time since 1952, 
when Cuba had a bumper sugar crop 
and sugar earnings topped any since 
1920. This year, sugar is expected to 
bring in at least $100-million more 
than last year, and to provide 41% 
more for 495,000 sugar workers. 

Batista can also claim a fair record, 
by Cuban standards, with the pro- 
gram for economic development that 
he launched in 1952. This program 
had four goals: 

¢ Diversifying industry. Since 
1952, according to the Banco Na- 
cional de Cuba, domestic and foreign 
interests have invested $612-million in 
211 new enterprises. 

¢ Encouraging _ foreign 
ment. Although private U.S. invest- 
ments have grown rather slowly in 
the past few years ($100-million since 
1950), they have been expected to 
increase by $200-million by 1960. 
Last week the Cuban Telephone Co. 
(subsidiary of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp.) reached a long- 
delayed agreement with Batista, under 
which the company will invest $55.8- 
million for expansion of its telephone 


invest- 


services and for a local telephone as- 
sembly plant. In return, the company 
is getting an entirely new rate struc- 
ture, to go into effect in mid-1953. 

¢ Reducing unemployment through 
a public works program. Batista has 
spent $150-million to $200-million 
under this plan. 

¢ Promoting tourism. The influx 
of tourists, mainly from the U.S., has 
been growing fairly steadily. It has 
spurred a hotel building boom that 
will add 1,500 new hotel rooms to 
the Havana area by next year at a cost 
of $34-million. 
¢ Sugar Problem—But Batista has 
done little to reduce Cuba’s depend- 
ence on sugar. This one crop, plus 
sugar products, accounts for between 
25% and 35% of the country’s national 
income, and about 80% of its export 
earnings. What's more, almost all the 
activities of the island are geared to 
the rise and fall in the volume and 
value of sugar exports, plus much 
smaller exports of coffee. One U.S. 
economist has described the island’s 
biggest problem in these terms: Sugar 
has been too easy to produce; now 
competition and population growth arc 
beginning to catch up with Cuba. 

Since the growth potential of the 
sugar industry is strictly limited by 
rising world production, Cuba faces an 
acute, long-term problem of finding 
jobs for at least 1-million unemployed. 
(Even during the sugar harvest there 
have habitually been at least 500,000 
unemployed.) 
¢ Criticisms—Outside observers can for- 
give Batista more easily for failing to 
see the limitations of sugar than for 
trying to meet the unemployment 
problem with a graft-ridden public 
works program. They think the money 
might better have been used in (1) 
diversifying agriculture, especially de- 
veloping cattle breeding; (2) starting 
new manufacturing for export; and (3) 
developing the country’s mineral re- 
sources. And a number of private 
banks, in the U.S. and in Western 
Europe, are worried about the debts 
Batista has piled up with them. 
¢ U.S. Views—Washington also is dis- 
turbed about the unrest in Cuba. U.S. 
relations with Batista have been good, 
on the whole. And the tightness of 
U.S. economic and strategic ties with 
the island makes any threat to the 
status quo a problem for the State 
Dept. and the Pentagon. 

It’s too early to predict what sort ot 
policy Castro might follow toward the 
U.S. if he camé to power, although 
State has some misgivings. Officials 
discount Batista’s charges that Castro 
leans toward Communism. But they 
have had reports that he and some 
of his followers are bitter toward Wash- 
ington because of what the Fidelists 
regard as U.S. support for Batista. eno 
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In Business 


Abroad 


Swedish Auto Maker Wins Legal Battle 


Over Insurance Plan for Car Owners 


Sweden’s insurance compenies have lost their case against 
Volvo, the country’s biggest auto maker. 

In November, 1954, Volvo began issuing guarantees against 
collision damage—above $40—to all new Volvo owners in Sweden. 
The company felt that insurance companies had been milking 
car buyers with sky-high premiums. It hoped its own five-year 
guarantee—at virtually no cost to car owners—would boost sales. 

The insurance companies pounced on Volvo, accused Assar 
Gabrielsson (Volvo’s founder, now retired) of infringing on Swe- 
den’s insurance laws. But last week the city court in Gothenburg, 
Volvo’s hometown, acquitted Gabrielsson—in fact, called the guar- 
antees a Boon to car buyers. 

They've been a boon to Volvo, too. Since starting the plan, 
the company has sold 56,760 guaranteed cars—and replaced over 
700 total wrecks. Now, despite tough competition from some 
100 makes, Volvo has one-fifth of Sweden’s new-car market. 


Oil Refinery Near San Diego 


Proposed by German Concern 


San Diego, Calif., has no producing oil wells—nor does the 
surrounding county. But Vereinigte Petroleum Werke, a recently 
formed West German company, thinks a tidewater site near the 
city might be a good place to build a $27-million refinery for 
processing Middle East oil. 

Cal-Mex Oil & Refining Co., the company’s American affiliate, 
says the 20,000-bbl. refinery would handle oil piped in from ocean- 
going tankers, employ 250 workers, and—if started soon—go into 
operation in 1959. The stumbling block now seems to be whether 
Chula Vista, a city short of water, or San Diego itself, which 
could supply the needed 1-million gal. daily, will annex the land 
where the refinery might be built. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Poland has signed another wheat deal with Canada—]1-million 
bu. for $20-million, compared with last year’s 12.5-million bu. 
purchase costing $21-million. Canada has granted easy credit 
terms on this latest deal because of Poland’s good payments 
record on the first one—and the threat of the U.S. government's 
surplus disposal program. 


Middle East oil: Syria finally has O.K.’d Czechoslovakia’s offer 
to build a $15-million to $16.8-million oil refinery (BW—Mar.31’56, 
p150) near Homs that would siphon off crude from Iraq Petro- 
leum’s pipeline. . . . IPC has granted a $70-million loan to the 
pro-Western Iraq government A team of Soviet petroleum 
engineers will visit Egypt late this month. 

Latin American newsstands soon will be selling Spanish editions 
of Brazil’s leading picture weekly, O Cruzeiro, that would com- 


pete with Time Inc.'s Life en Espanol. 
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‘The ‘Votal-Contact Brakes* 
on all Chrysler Corporation 
cars require far less pedal 


effort than other cars... 


give up to 200% longer lining 


life...and give you smoother, 
controlled straight-line stops. 


‘his is engineering leadership. 





Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial. 


*Another big reason why The Switch is On to the cars of The Forward Look 








THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks 


. . . about fund assets 
institutional buying, rumored 
stock deals, brokerage earn- 
ings—and the future. 





The open-end trusts have been tak- 
ing some bumps lately. February saw 
new-share sales drop to $105,773 from 
January’s $149,911. Redemptions 
were off, too, but much less sharply. 
So the funds’ new-money receipts 
(new sales less redemptions) fell 35% 
to $72,493. Despite this new capital, 
assets of the group declined $122-mil- 
lion in February—because of the weak- 
ness in security prices generally. 


“Pick and choose” is an increasingly 
noticeable theme in institutional buy- 
ing, some Streeters report. Main buy- 
ing targets—besides the “defensive” 
utilities—have been some of the sharply 
depressed blue chips, particularly the 
chemicals. 


Gleanings from the latest rumor 
crop: Webb & Knapp, Inc., is con- 
sidering a “reverse split” of its com- 
mon stock, now selling at $1.62. ... 
Louis E. Wolfson (BW—Mar.16’57, 
p48) will suggest that American Mo- 
tors sell its auto end (for stock, not 
cash) to Chrysler Corp., which has 
shown interest in the Rambler line. 

. . American Can is dickering for 
Dixie Cup. Barium Steel will 
“spin off” to stockholders its 
nonferrcus business. 


soon 


Brokerage earnings have slimmed 
down mightily. Most member firms 
reportedly need Big Board daily trad- 
ing volumes of around 1.7-million 
shares just to break even. But since 
mid-February, the totals have rarely 
edged above 1.8-million, often have 
been much less. 


Market letter pearls: “Success of 
(near-term) investment policies 
is probably going to depend rather 
heavily upon . . . discrimination.” (Ar- 
gus Research Corp.) “Chances 
favor (market) improvement as spring 
arrives . . .” (Laidlaw & Co.) 
“It is hardly likely that the 1957 
market will make history either way.” 
(Hardy & Co.) “The fact that 

. market sentiment has improved 
increases the probability of a further 
comedown in . . . prices close to, or 
below . . . 400 (on the D-J industrial 
index, now 472). It could develop 
fairly rapidly and come fairly soon.” 
(Arthur Wiesenberger & Co.) 
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It's a “Who Cares?” Market 


Stock prices flop along with 
very low volume. Nobody seems 
really to believe either the bulls 
or the bears. 


HE stock market is continuing its 

lackadaisical, upsy-downsy course 
while the human elements that com- 
pose it puzzle busily over the changes 
popping up here and there in the na- 
tional economy and abroad. 

The only firm conclusion to be drawn 
is that no firm conclusions at all have 
been drawn by investors and traders, 
despite the more chipper tone visible 
here and there in the market letters of 
many brokerage houses. Practically none 
of them claims to have an answer to 
the burning question of the hour: 

Are the new changes simply passing 
incidents in a market that over-all is 
strong, as the Wall Street bulls claim? 
Or do they indicate the beginnings of 
a really fundamental change for the 
worse, as the bears assert? 

e Ennui—That this uncertainty has 
been distilling a notable lack of interest 
among traders and investors was under- 
lined early this week. On Monday, the 
Big Board had its smallest trading day 
in five months—a meager 1,450,000 
shares. Tuesday was almost as bad, pick- 


ing up only 100,000 more. 


Some optimistic technicians in the 
Street have actually extracted favorable 
connotations from the deep sag in 
trading. They say that it indicates a 
complete absence of real selling pres- 
sure, despite the disturbing news items. 
And as one of them puts it, “more of- 
ten than not the tendency of volumes 
to dry up progressively on successive 
rallies and declines indicates that the 
market is getting ready for some real 
action one way or another.” Being a 
bull, he expects the present doldrums 
to be followed by “a resumption of the 
intermediate advance” that lately has 
been “restricted somewhat by the ef- 
fects of corporate tax payments.” 

There are plenty of market letter 
writers who won’t go along whole- 
heartedly with this thesis; neither do a 
number of investment counselors out- 
side the brokerage houses. 

Take a look at these excerpts taken 
this week: 

Fitch: “So long as the sustaining 
factors in the national . . . [economy] 

. continue to bulwark investment 
sentiment we look for gradually im- 
proving market prospects” and for 
prices “sooner than later” to “resume 

. [their] . . . forward move. How- 
ever, we caution investors to maintain 
a highly selective attitude, with com- 
mitments primarily directed toward 

The 
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A way’to save 
that everyone likes 


-  SANITOR 


5) SEAT COVERS 


Economy measures 
are often unpopular 
in office, store or 
plant. But not Sani- 
tor seat covers. Here's 
a better way for em- 
ployees and custo- 
mers to secure per- 
sonal sanitation 
without fuss or 
bother. They cost 
less than make-shife 
towels or toilet tis- 
sue . . keep rest 
rooms neat and tidy. 


sf 


TISSUE TOILET 
SEAT COVERS 


SANITOR MFG. CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





THE PERFECT PLAN 
FOR THE TRAVELING MAN 
NEW YORK’S 
BELMONT PLAZA 


RATE 
LAN 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
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soundly conceived stock positions.” 
Moody’s: Lately “the best long- 
term stocks have been getting cheaper. 
There is reason to hope that the 
process will better buying opportuni- 
ties before too long.” However, “it 
may well involve lower average prices 
before it is finished. For this reason, 
we continue to advise that buying and 
selling of stocks be managed on a 
careful, deliberate basis. There is no 
need for hurry in putting stock buving 
reserves into the stock market.” 
Standard & Poor's: “Doubts re- 
garding the business outlook appar- 
ently will not be easily dislodged. . . . 
At the same time, over-all prospects 
are good enough to support stock 
prices against a further wholesale de- 
cline.” Thus, “while we do not rule 
out the possibility that the February 
lows may be violated, stocks in gen- 


The Selective Rally: 


Bull Market 
Common Stock High 
Chrysler Corp . $101.50 
Burroughs Corp one 87 
Westinghouse Air Brake : 36.37 
Monsanto Chemical 52.62 
Aluminum Co. of America... .. 33.50 


Phelps Dodge 
Allied Stores 
Gulf Oi 

Ford Motor 
Union Carbide 


General Dynamics 
Anaconda Co 
Kennecott Copper 
General Foods 
Kimberly Clark 


Sunbeam Corp 
General Electric 
B. FP. Goodrich 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Caterpillar Tractor 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Borden Co 
Westinghouse Electric 
Boeing Airplane 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 


Armco Steel 

National Dairy Products 
Joy Manufacturing Co 
United Aircraft 


Federated Dept. Stores 


Standard Brands 
General Motors 

Sears Roebuck 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
VU. S. Rubber 


Dow Chemical 

May Dept. Stores 
Douglas Aircraft 

North American Aviation 
Republic Steel 


E. I. du Pont 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Crown Zellerbach 

Link Belt Co 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Zenith Radio 

U. S. Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Standard Oil (Ind.) 
International Paper 


eral are likely to fluctuate nervously 
within comparatively narrow limits 
for a time. . . . With the market still 
in the throes of adjustment we 
continue to advocate a conservative 
investment policy. Careful selection 
should be emphasized, with special at- 
tention given to obtaining maximum 
yields consistent with safety.” 

Businessmen seem more optimistic 
than investors. At least, the latest 
survey of 1957 capital spending plans 
by the SEC-Commerce Dept. seems 
to indicate that corporate manage- 
ment generally feels more hopeful 
about business prospects than does the 
market. According to the survey, (BW 
—Mar.16'57,p42) spending will hit a 
record $37.4-billion—6}% over last 
year. You don’t plan that kind of 
spending unless you're pretty sure that 
business will be all right. 
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CERAMICS 


one of many industries locating or expanding 
in THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


The world’s largest producer of vitrified china is located in New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. Here the casting of ceramic sanitary ware originated and 
color was first introduced to this industry. Ceramic clay is only one of 
many raw materials attracting industry to THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA. Among others are salt, lime, limestone, coal. 

Added to natural resources are the advantages of the strategic location 
of this region that lies astride the greatest turnpike system in the nation, 
is served by nine mainline railroads and is linked by eight harbors to 
the coming St. Lawrence Seaway. Here, you are “next door’”’ to America’s 
major markets, yet away from their congestion and traffic bottlenecks. 

These are some of the major reasons why over $580,000,000 in new 
industrial construction has been announced for this area in the last 
two years. 

Get the full story, sent promptly and without obligation. Write: Area 
Development Department BW3, Ohio Edison Company, 47 North Main Street, 
Akron 8, Ohio; or Pennsylvania Power Company, 19 East Washington 
Street, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


Ta. 
Arner Onio Haan System 


© 1957, 0. B. Co, 
OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER COMPANY 





In Washington 


Senate Unit Turns Spotlight 


On Auto Insurance Overcharges 


\ Senate Interstate Commerce subcommittee this 
week is focusing its attention on subsidiaries of auto 
finance companies that write the bulk of the nation’s 
auto insurance (BW —Feb.2°57,p107). It wants to find 
out whether some $25-million or more in overcharges on 
collision insurance represents a “misappropriation of 
funds” or is simply a “misclassification.” 

Ihe subcommittee, which is headed by Sen. A. S. 
Mike Monroney (D-Okla.), heard evidence from repre 
sentatives of the Better Business Bureau indicating that 
thousands of car buyers who took out collision insurance 
as part of a financing package have been charged Group 
2 rates (applicable where there are drivers in the family 
under 25) when they were entitled to cheaper rates 
under Group | (no drivers under 25). 

Kenneth Barnard, a Better Business Bureau official 
from Chicago, testified that results of the poll showed 
that the practice of overcharging was widespread and 
that many states were investigating the insuring com- 
panies or had taken steps to force them to make refunds. 
But in most cases the states took the position that the 
overcharges stemmed from “misclassification” rather 
than “misappropriation.” 

Service Fire Insurance Co., a subsidiary of C. I. T. 
Financial Corp., prominently mentioned in survey re 
plies, notified the subcommittee that it had eliminated 
any misclassifications in its collision insurance business 
almost two years ago and has completed a program of 
refund payments to policyholders. 

No legislation is expected to result from the hearings, 
but Monroney indicated that spotlighting the abuses 
might very well put an end to them. 


Outgoing ODM Director Gives Blessing 


To $220-Million Texas-New Jersey Pipeline 


American Pipe Line Co.’s proposal to build a $220 
million oil pipeline from the Texas Gulf Coast to New 
ark, N. J., got a big push last weekend from outgoing 
Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. Flemming. 

In his last official act before handing over ODM'’s 
directorship to Gordon Gray, Flemming said that the 
pipeline project was “desirable” from a defense view- 
point. But he left to Gray for later action the key to the 
future: a certificate of necessity and federal guaranty for 
$35-million of the loans that the line promoters will have 
to float. Those, Flemming said, must await resolving of 
questions about availability of materials and federal fiscal 
policy. 

Flemming also left two other “hot” cases to his suc- 
cessors: Appeals by the domestic watch industry for 
more protection against imports, and requests by U.S. 
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airlines for rapid tax write-offs on 400 new commercial 
airplanes, mostly jets, worth $1.4-billion. 

The Air Transport Assn., representing the airlines, 
argues that tax help is in order to avert a serious deficit 
in airlift capability during emergency. ‘The Commerce 
Dept. agrees, but Pentagon planners—reportedly stymied 
by conflicting estimates—have not yet come up with firm 
figures. The Defense Dept. is promising these within 
the next few months. 


Motorists on New Highway Network 
May Get a Glimpse of the Scenery 


This week, the Eisenhower Administration joined 
forces with those who want to rule roadside billboards 
and extraneous signs off the new interstate highway 
network. 

The Administration’s proposal, outlined for Congress 
by Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks, would “encourage” 
states to establish and enforce a 750-ft. billboard-free 
zone on either side of the new interstate highways. “En- 
couragement” would be accompanied by a threat to with- 
hold 5% of federal money contributions to highway 
mileage not so zoned. 

Other anti-billboard bills pending in Congress propose 
500-ft. and 600-ft. zones; and one; by Rep. Robert Hale 
(R-Me.) would deprive uncooperative states of all federal 
aid for interstate highways. So far, anti-billboard forces 
appear to have the best of it in Congress. Still to be 
heard from is the powerful “states rights” bloc, mainly 
Southerners, which resents and resists extension of federal 
regulatory authority in any direction. 


FPC Rings in a New Note 


In Snake River Controversy 


Public power advocates got some encouragement in 
their continuing fight for a federal development on the 
Snake River in Idaho and Oregon. 

This week, a Federal Power Commission staff report 
recommended denial of Pacific Northwest Power Co.’s 
application for a license to build a $168-million hydro- 
electric project at the Mountain Sheep and Pleasant 
Valley sites (BW —Jan.26°57,p147). The big objection: 
Another site farther downstream, Nez Perce, is best 
adapted for comprehensive development of this stretch 
of the Snake and, if licensed, the Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley project would flood it out. 

The staff report is not binding. But it is an important 
document in present FPC hearings on Pacific Northwest’s 
application. The staff took no official notice of Interior 
Secy. Fred A. Seaton’s recent decision to study the 
feasibility of a higher (federal) dam at Pleasant Valley 
than that proposed by Pacific Northwest (BW—Feb.23 
"57,p156). 

The FPC staff said Nez Perce would be economically 
feasible for financing and construction as either a 
private or federal project. Public power groups in the 
Northwest are promoting it as a federal “must” in Colum- 
bia Basis development. 
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any 
story of 
growth... 


America! Land of challenge, 
opportunity, new hope. Industries springing up 
all over the country. Around them, 
new communities, families, homes. 


Supplying the communications vital to 
the life of our rapidly expanding 30-state area 
took 42,000 skilled employees, 110,000 
shareowners, plant investment of nearly 
a billion dollars ... and made 1956 
our biggest year. 














The future promises still more growth 
for our part of America... 
and for us as we continue to serve it.* 


*For the full story of General Telephone 
send jor our 1956 Annual Report. 


(Sas) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Two Ingersoll 150 horsepower die block milling machines, 


Ingersoll’s experience in milling hard-to-cut die block steel Two Ingersoll Openside Milling 
and in designing and building large special machines was Machines, which with their fixtures 
pooled with Alcoa’s® detailed analysis of its production needs. have a combined weight of over 
The result: construction of these machines for milling the six hundred and forty-five tons. 


largest die blocks ever forged. These machines are installed in the 
U. S. Air Force Heavy Press 
Plant in Cleveland, Ohio 


INGERSOLI sehen auandts 
THE ; 


Aluminum Company of America, 
MILLING MACHINE COMPANY ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Right now is a good time to stock up your summer wardrobe. The 
MAR. 23, 1957 stores are showing a few new things, a few smart revivals—with prices gen- 
erally a bit higher than last year. 


Judging by New York’s better shops, you'll see two trends—‘“con- 
trolled color” (pastels and darker shades blended into rather conservative 
patterns), and unusually lightweight fabrics. Summer worsteds, for exam- 
ple, which not long ago ran from 10 oz. to 12 oz. a yard, are down to 8 to 10. 





In suits, solid colors will be ahead, though you'll see some glen plaids, 

A BUSINESS WEEK small checks, and stripes. The old standby, the all-wool tropical worsted, 

nonwashable suit—in solid dark shades of gray, navy blue, and brown, all 

light as a feather—will be popular among well-dressed men. You'll also 

SERVICE find the all-silk suit, mostly in black, dark gray, and oyster white, in this 
high-price, lightweight class. 


Wash-and-wear (nylon, Orlon, Dacron, mohair, and cotton or linen in 
various combinations) are brighter and lighter than ever. Manufacturers 
claim you can toss some of these suits into a rotary washer and spin ’em dry 
and ready to wear. But some clothiers say a little pressing—or at least 
drip-drying—will still do wonders. 


A new number this year is an Irish linen-Dacron combination in natural 
cream linen color. It’s dressy without being heavy, has a fairly open weave, 
is washable, and needs little pressing. Another “new” is a revival of the 
blue flannel biazer, an old favorite of the 1920s, worn with white or light 
gray trousers in linen, doeskin, or flannel. The country club coat has pearl 
or brass buttons, is lightweight, and cut “neat.” Better stores are still recom- 
mending simple formal wear—white jackets, black trousers, and black, 
maroon, or plaid ties. 


Sports jackets will mostly be in solid colors, although small checks 
won’t be taboo. You'll see some fine all-silk Italian imports, also long-staple 
English cottons with small ehecks. A bit on the splashy side will be Indian 
madras jackets. 


Slacks will show more color—but subdued—and will be very light- 
weight. Dacron-wool will be popular—in cream-white with gray or tan 
stripes, made to look like the flannels of the 1920s. English worsted hop- 
sacking will show up in wrinkle-free, gray-green and tannish brown. 
Bermuda shorts are losing ground. 


Hats too will be lightweight, in natural straw shades, with narrow brims 
and fairly low crowns. Gay bands will show off color. Brand new is a straw 
with band and lined underbrim, in matching colors. Light felts will be good 
for town—including a 2-0z. crushable. In shirts, see cool cotton batistes in 
solid pastel blue, tan, or white. City shoes come in dancing pump lightness 
—if you can do with slipper-like support. 


Will your next safari take you to Africa for rhino, or to the Dakotas 
for pheasant? In any locale, a shotgun or rifle designed especially for you— 
can sharpen your skills. You may still miss a few shots, but you'll find a 
custom-made piece easier to handle because it’s made to fit dria: arm, neck, 
and general body measurements. 


If your hankerings are modest—a custom-made stock fitted to a selected 
barrel and action, for example—you can get a “personalized” shotgun 
starting at $400, or a rifle from $200, from Winchester, Remington and a few 
other U.S. gunsmiths. But if you want one that weighs maybe a pound 
less than standard models, that is precisely balanced and fitted to you and 

PAGE 161 your kind of shooting—a real prize to own—you can get a completely “hand- 
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made” job. Of course, the prices are stiff, and you have to wait from six to 
12 months, but what you get should last a lifetime. Here’s what one of the 
world’s expert custom gunmakers, James Purdey & Sons, Ltd., 57-58 So. 
Audley St. W.1, London (gunsmith to England’s Prince Philip), offers: 


Shotguns: For birds, small game, and trapshooting, you can get a side- 
by-side ($1,250 to $2,500); an over-and-under ($1,500 to $2,500); a single 
barrel ($1,100 to $1,500). These come in 12, 16, 20, 28, and .410 bore. 


Rifles: If you’re a big-game hunter, you can get a side-by-side .300 to 
.375 bore for soft-skinned animals, or .404, .470, to .577 bore for elephants 
and other heavy game ($1,500 to $2,500). For general use, you can get a 
single-barrel magazine rifle, 7mm., 30-06, .300 magnum, .375 magnum, or 
.404 bore (from $370). ' 


The cost of all custom-made guns and rifles varies according to the 
special features—gold inlaid initials, heavier and fancier hand carving, 
telescopic sight attachments, etc. On imports, you pay 20% duty. 


If you’ve been away from your office because of illness or injury, you 
are probably entitled to some tax-free sick pay, under federal law—but 
there’s a rub if you worked while at home or in the hospital. 


The Treasury says that if you performed “substantial services” for your 
concern, while out sick, you lose the $100-a-week tax-free exclusion. The 
question is—what does the Treasury mean by “substantial services’’? 


You can hold “occasional short conferences” at the hospital or at home, 
during a period of illness and recuperation; you can read reports and keep 
in touch by phone. But you can’t go too far beyond this and still qualify 
for the exclusion. Here’s a late case that gives a very general guide: 


An executive was seriously ill, at home. He stayed away from his office 
for months, but was not replaced. Instead, he worked part-time. His secre- 
tary called at his house nearly every day, and other executives conferred 
with him frequently. He continued to set company policy, though he by 
no means attended to all his normal duties. 


The court said this amounted to “substantial service.” Here are a few 
other sick-pay pointers to keep in mind: 


There is generally no limit on the number of weeks to which the exclu- 
sion can apply. Nor does recuperation have to be in a hospital or at home 
—you can take a rest cure most anywhere and still get the exclusion. 


Your company must have either a formal or informal “wage continua- 
tion” plan that is generally applied to executives—you’ll not get the exclu- 
sion if sick pay is a special concession in your case. 


The seven-day rule is strictly enforced. If you are at home due to ill- 
ness, the exclusion normally starts after seven days. However, if you are 
absent because of injury (occurring on or off the job), or if you are out be- 
cause of illness but are in a hospital for at least a full day (24 hours), any 
time during your absence—your pay from the first day is tax-free, up to 
$100 a week. (If you return to work prematurely, after an illness, then go 
back home because of a relapse, a new seven-day waiting period is applied.) 


Figure your tax-free pay as though you earned just $100 in a five-day 
week. If you are out, say, three days because of an injury, you have $60 
tax-free income. 


In reporting, when you exclude sick pay, you must show how it was 
computed, the period of absence, the nature of your illness or injury, and 
whether you were hospitalized. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 23, 1967, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








No costly bearing bind 


ab 


Better self-aligning bearings-- 
a product of Link-Belt 
research and engineering 


VEN when shafts deflect or supports settlhe—Link-Belt 

ball and roller bearings deliver full load capacity .. . 
thanks to self-alignment. It provides all Link-Belt bearings 
with the ability to handle radial and thrust shock loads 
without “pinch” or “bind.” 

For all your ball and roller bearing needs, contact your 
nearby authorized stock-carrying distributor or Link-Belt 
office. And write for Book 2550 to LINK-BELT COM- 
PANY, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


LINK<©:BELT 


One source ... one responsibility for materials handling, 


processing and power transmission machinery 


SELF-ALIGNING Link-Belt ball and roller 
bearings contribute longer life and greater 
efficiency in any application—offer spe- 
cial economies for machinery manufac- 
turers: 
.. Often permit the use of lighter shaft- 
ing and supporting structures. 
. Perfect alignment in assembly is un- 
necessary because inaccuracies in 
mounting can be accommodated. 





In Roller Bearings, spherical in Ball Bearings, lubricated 

inner ring aligns freely in aligning surface plus self- 

any direction. Full load ca- aligning seals provide free- 

pacity is always assured. dom to align, even with 
shaft deflection. 
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CLEAR SPAN of laminated wood beams arches 250 ft. in West Hempstead (L. I.) Coliseum. These beams are popular for churches, too. 


SIMPLE concrete abutments (right) support the arches. Beams 
were erected by two large cranes, then bolted to foundation blocks. 
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Laminated Wood Beams 
Compete With Steel 


Makers claim they're stronger than solid wood, cheaper than steel. 
Building codes and insurance rates discourage them, but they're 
gaining wider usage all the time. 


AUL BUNYAN would have said the 
Dirk way to span 200 ft. with a 
wooden arch would be to lash the tops 
of a couple of virgin Douglas fir trees 
together. Trees don’t grow to yield sawn 
timbers big enough for such long beams. 
But the U.S. lumber industry has got 
ten around both the natural size 
limits and the increasing shortage of 
big trees by gluing thousands of small 
into solid structural members, 
and stronger than one-piece, 
forest-grown beams could ever be. 

Lumbermen call the product “glu 
lJam”—short for “glued and laminated” 
tructural timbers. In the last couple 

years, built-up timbers have grown 
physically and economically bigger than 
ver. This boomlet is welcome in the 
lumber industry, which is generally in 
the doldrums because of the reduction 

1 housing starts. 
e Longer and Stronger—Glulam’s re- 
ent growth has been punctuated by 
one record-sized wooden building after 
nother. If there is a limit to the 
size, no one seems to have reached it 
yet. 

So far, the longest glulam spans in 
barrel arches (picture) reach about 259 


pieces 
} 


IE ET 


ft. from footing to footing. These 
arches are made of laminated Douglas 
fir, fabricated in Portland, Ore., by 
limber Structures, Inc. They are built 
into the West Hempstead Coliseum, 
on Long Island, which will have one of 
the largest open floor areas in the New 
York metropolitan area. 

Other wood structure record-holders 
are equally spectacular. A circular field 
house built for the University of Mon- 
tana last year covers an area 300 ft. in 
diameter. Its arched beams are also a 
limber Structures job. For straight 
beams, a school in Ashland, Ore., holds 
the prize with beams 134 ft. long and 7 
ft. thick. 

e Pretty, Too—Record-sized structures 
are only one interest of the glulam in- 
dustry. They came into prominence 
early, because it’s cheaper to span large 
areas by glulam beams. But architects 
are giving them more attention for 
other reasons too, such as appearance. 
Because people like the natural look 
of wood, builders can save on decorating 
costs. An exposed laminated beam can 
be beautiful without any adornment. 

Glulam’s combination of good looks 

and low cost has had its greatest effect 


ARENA on Long Island has one of the larg- 
est clear floors in New York area. 


on the rather specialized field of church 
construction. One manufacturer est 
mates that about 55% of all glulam 
structures end up in churches; he adds 
that architects have specified glued-up 
beams for about 75% of the churches 
being built or planned. The warmth, 
soft curves, and familiar look of wood 
evidently strike a chord with church 
building committees—to say nothing of 
lower cost estimates. 

Making big beams out of little picces 
started to catch on in Europe in 1904. 
There, lumber manufacturers had to 
piece them together because they didn’t 
have a supply of virgin timber. The 
U.S., with millions of acres of uncut 
forest, couldn’t be bothered. 

Not until 1934 did the first laminated 
structural beams go up in this country. 
And those were strictly experimental. 
Unit Structures, Inc., of Peshtigo, Wis., 
built them for the U.S. Agriculture 
Dept.’s Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison, and they were used success- 
fully in a building there. But no one 
took much notice. Architects couldn’t 











STEAM SUPPLY BY Baw 


Steam Controls Vat Temperature in Shulton Processing Operation 


Cuts Costs on Wide Load Swings for Shulton 


“ Package’ Boiler Solves Multiple Demand for Heat, Hot Water, and Processing 


Shulton, Inc., makes the well-known 
Old Spice toiletry line. They also make 
their own dies, boxes, packages and 
plastic closures. Steam plays a multi- 
ple role in processing. And their big, 
new Clifton, New Jersey, plant re- 
quires a high volume of hot water and 
heat. A dependable, efficient, low cost 
steam supply thus is a basic need. It 
was filled by a B&W Boiler. Virtually 
on the line upon arrival at the plant, 
this boiler took wide load swings in 
stride, saving extra money for Shulton. 


No Matter How you use steam — for 
processing or only for heating; no mat- 
ter how large or small your demand is, 
it will pay to look at your steam costs, 
just as Shulton did before installing 
their B&W unit. You'll be surprised 
how much money you're burning. And 


m~ooerRwn 


sTEeAWM™ MAKES 


that’s the money that really matters — 
not the initial cost of the boiler. 


Most Boilers consume their initial cost 
in fuel every year. During the normal 
life expectancy of many boilers, the 
fuel bill can amount to several million 
dollars. Unless it is well-engineered, 
well-serviced, and well-maintained, 
the efficiency of a boiler can drop off 
2 or 3 per cent or even more. This 
amounts to a substantial amount of 
money. 


You Save on your steam supply with 
a B&W Boiler. That's why it pays to 
buy the best for your steam operations 
— B&W’s top level engineering, long 
range sustained economy, and best 
performance. A national network of 
plants and engineers, supported by 
nearly a century of steam generating 


vouvuR PROUOOVCT 


experience, is at your service. Talk 
over your steam needs with B&W. 


The Most Definitive work on the 
subject, “Steam, Its Generation and 
Use,” covers all of the applications of 
steam to industry. It was written by the 
same B&W engineers who can bring 
you long range sustained economy for 
your steam operations. We will be glad 
to tell you how you may obtain a copy 
for yourself or your engineers. Just 
drop us a note on your company letter- 
head. The Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, Boiler Division, Dept. BW 3, 
161 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


G-826-18 


BABCOCK | 
SESE KE 
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BOILER 
DIVISION 


BETTER AT LOWER COST 
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see any advantage in using glued wood 
instead of solid timbers. 

¢ Wartime Opportunity—Glulam hung 
in obscurity until the steel and timber 
shortage of World War II. Then the 
War Production Board and the Navy 
Bureau of Ships put through experimen- 
tal projects that furnished engineering 
proof of glulam’s superiority to natural 
timbers. Architects—both marine and 
landlubber—took heed. Since then, lami- 
nating has become well established, 
and technological studies have con- 
tinued to improve the product. 

Today's laminated beams are made 
of wood planks from j in. to 2 in. thick 
and up to 11 in. wide. They are glued 
together most commonly with the 
same type of adhesive that was used on 
the original 1934 models—a casein emul- 
sion. For critical applications in high 
humidity, extreme temperatures, or 
other unusual environment, synthetic 
resin glues have taken over. 

Fabricators say these adhesives out- 
perform the wood itself in strength and 
resistance to fire, water, and chemical 
ction. If you crack a modern glulam 
beam, it splits the wood, not the glued 
joint. 
¢ Postwar Sag—After the war, the rising 
glulam industry sank back to marginal 
rank in big lumber mills and in the 
shops of a few fabricators. Total sales 
of the industry totaled less than $10- 
million in 1946, even with a steel short- 
age and a postwar building boom. Not 
until the Korean steel shortage of 1950 
did the industry perk up. 

Now, a dozen or more wood pro 
ducers, including the country’s biggest 

Weverhaeuser Timber Co.—are lami- 
nating timbér in significant quantities. 
And many new independent fabricators 
have come into the field. 

Much of the growth of the industry 
has taken place in the Pacific North- 
west, since Douglas fir is one of the best 
woods for laminating. The Wisconsin 
area is also growing, and the South has 
had important growth based on South- 
ern pine, another excellent wood for 
glulam. Unit Structures, Inc., one of 
the pioneer Southern pine laminators, 
has increased its sales four-fold in the 
last 10 years, has expanded its Wiscon- 
sin facilities, and has built a new plant 
in Arkansas. 

Laminators estimate they will con- 
sume between 150-million and 200-mil- 
lion board feet of lumber this year. 
While that’s not much of a total lum- 
ber production of about 35-billion bd. 
ft., glulam is a premium product, and 
its dollar value and profit return are 
high. 

Laminated _ structural 


timbers _ sell 


from $260 to over $600 per 1,000 bd. 
ft.. depending on 


Basic 


their 
prices, on 


complexity. 
other 


lumber the 
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ASSEMBLING a straight laminated beam at Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s mill requires 





hundreds of clamps to be tightened on many-decked sandwich of wood and glue. 
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CURVE OF BEAM visible here in finishing and wrapping operation will disappear under 





precalculated stress when it is installed. Beam will end up perfect!y straight. 


hand, are below $70 per 1,000 bd. ft. 

While architects and builders have 
accepted laminated beams for just 
about every type of construction except 
skyscrapers, building codes and fire in 
surance rates are holding up more wide 
spread use in many areas. Wood burns, 
although it can be treated with fire 
retardant, and insurance rates are set 
accordingly. That means a laminator 
must be able to guarantee enough sav 
ing in building costs to offset higher 
fire insurance rates. And that’s not 
always possible. 

Che lumber producers and lamina 
tors have stacks of photographs show 
ing charred wooden beams holding wy 
sagging steel beams in burnt-out build- 
They argue that massive wood 
structurals hold up in a fire longer than 
unprotected steel. But the under 
writers have not yet been sufficienth 
impressed to change their premium 


Co 
ings. 











rates. Wood, as far as most of them 
are concerned, is flammable. 
Flammable or not, laminated beams, 
arches, and trusses have won over many 
irchitects. They can get a craftsman 
like job done in a manufacturing plant, 
and their design freedom is unimpeded 
Laminations can be bent into any kind 
of irregular curve, and when the gluc 


sets, the curve stays put. Obviously, 
there are few dimensional limita 
tions. 


The primary advantage may still be 
low price, but other advantages of glu 
lam show cost-savings, too. Unaltered 
by the laminating process, wood can 
be planed, sanded, stained, varnished, 
oil rubbed, or finished in any manner. 

For example, framing members of 
a building are often concealed by cover 
boards and millwork that boost on-site 
labor The laminated members, 
however; come from the plant finished 


costs 
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Can your 


business use 
more cash? 





$25,000? 
$100,000? 
MILLIONS? 


ON’T let inadequate working capital restrict your profits. 

Don't let doubts about a continuing source of funds delay 
your future plans. Investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commer- 
cial Financing Plan. 
Experience has proven that the CoMMERCIAL CREDIT method 
usually provides more cash than may be available from other 
sources. Also COMMERCIAL CREDIT cash is available continuously 
(if needed) without negotiation for renewal. 
Money is usually ready for use 3 to 5 days after first contact. 
There is no interference with management. There are no prelim- 
inary costs. There are no long-term fixed commitments. The 
cost is minimized because you pay only for cash actually used 
as your need varies and the one reasonable charge is tax 
deductible. 
For additional facts, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office listed here. Just say, “Send me more infor- 
mation about the plan described in Business Week.” 
BALtimore |; 200 W. Baltimore St. CutcaGo 6; 222 W. Adams St. 


Los ANGELES 14; 722 S. Spring St. New York 17; 100 E. 42nd St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 6; 112 Pine St. 


Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


Capital and Surplus 
over $200,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S subsidiaries, during the 
past year, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers 
and wholesalers to supplement their cash working capital. 
The total volume of its finance subsidiaries amounted to over 
three and one-half billion dollars. 
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to order. Knots and blemishes are usu- 
ally removed from both bottom and 
sides of laminations, and the holes 
plugged with grain- and color-matched 
wood. The laminator will even provide 
a multicoat furniture-type finish to 
order. 

¢ Better Than Solid—Laminated wood 
is about 25% stronger and 10% stiffer 
than the same wood species in solid 
form. The lamination gains its strength 
largely through better seasoning and 
selection of wood. Individual thin 
laminations are seasoned before they 
are glued, so there is little internal stress 
and fiber damage in a laminated beam. 
A solid beam, on the other hand, may 
twist and split or warp as it dries 
out, resulting in loss of strength. 

The extra strength comes in handy 
when glulam lumber is competing with 
steel for a framing job. While timber 
can’t approach the strength of steel 
in equal cross-section, glulam in_ its 
customary rectangular shape need not 
be a great deal larger than steel wide- 
flanged beams to equal them in 
strength. 

For example, 8} by 21 in. wide- 
flange steel can be replaced in some 
structures by 9 by 26 in. glulam beams. 
And the builder gets an additional 
bonus in reduced requirements for sup- 
porting structure, because the wood 
beams weigh about 6 Ib. less per run- 
ning foot. 
¢ Not All Rosy—For all its advantages, 
though, glulam is still suffering the 
pains of a pioneer industry. In the 
Pacific Northwest, four new laminating 
companies have been formed in the last 
two years. During the same time, one 
other has grown and failed, and two 
others have withdrawn. 

Among the Pacific Northwest’s dozen 
or more fabricators is the largest in 
the country, Timber Structures, dnc., 
and the area boasts other big fabrica- 
tors including American Fabricators, a 
division of Bellingham Shipyards; 
Weyerhaeuser at Longview, Wash., and 
Atwell Construction Corp. in Everett, 
Wash. 
¢ Must Standardize—Most laminators 
believe they are in on the ground floor 
of a growth industry. You hear many 
comments like that of a recent new- 
comer to the business: “We're going 
to beat hell, and we have more work 
than we can handle.” 

But others believe there is a big 
hurdle they must jump before they can 
start producing in really large volume— 
and that’s standardization. 

So far, most fabricators have op- 
erated on a custom basis, producing 
timbers for single jobs rather than pro- 
ducing stock items. If glulam gains 
acceptance the way many in the in- 
dustry think it can, the really big 
growth will come from making standard 
beams and shapes that can be stocked 
in lumber yards. eno 
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Wind Tunnel | 
Compressors 


develop supersonic and i } 
hypersonic air speeds to " 
test planes and missiles 


Flight conditions at two, three, ten times the speed = | 
of sound are duplicated with scale models and for : 
full-size jet engines at the U.S. Air Force’s Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, 
Tennessee. This photo shows some of the Allis- 
Chalmers equipment used to whip up these tre- 
mendous air speeds. Axial and centrifugal com- 
pressors with a combined rating of four and one- 

half million cubic feet of air a minute... driven 

by 300,000 horsepower of electric motors, with all 
necessary power transformers and control equip- 
ment are among the drive systems installed in the 
Center’s three laboratories. 





Trimming vital years from the 





nation’s aircraft development pro- 





gram, Allis-Chalmers equipment is § 


aiding in research by the USAF’s 
Wright Air Development Center, 
NACA’s Langley and Ames Aero- 
nautical Laboratories and major 


Allis-Chalmers builds axial flow, centrifugal and 
rotary compressors for efficient application in 
refineries, steel plants, and many industries. For 
information, contact Allis-Chalmers, Industrial 
Equipment Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


AEDC Consulting Engineers 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 


producers of aircraft and engines. 


In Industry After industry 


Allis-Chalmers is known for the skilled engineering and sound construction of its products; 
equipment to generate, distribute and use electric power . . . machinery to process 
ores, cereal and rock products... pumps, motors, control and drives for all industry. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


A-5259 












_Giving a Wornout Tanker a New 


1 Deckhouse of the Gulfmeadows is slid across to 
the new mid-section, lashed alongside (left). 2 
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The ship is drydocked, stern-first, and the old bow and middle sections 
are floated away. Stern section, foreground, stays in dock. 


3 All that’s left of the Gulfmeadows in the drydock now is the stern, which contains the T-2 tanker’s still usable powerplant. 
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Lease on Life 


And it comes out bigger, too. That’s because 
a longer and wider mid-section—the cargo- 
carrying part of the ship—is inserted between 


the old bow and stern sections. 


The “jumboizing” job, as shipbuilders call it, 


ORIGINAL TANKER 
oe ae 


JUMBOIZED TANKER 


takes incomparably less time and costs less 
money than a new tanker at today’s prices. 


Pictures show progress of a typical jumboizing 
job on Gulf Oil Corp.’s T-2 tanker Gulfmeadows 


at a Bethlehem yard in Baltimore. 


ITHIN THE NEXT few wecks, one of 
Wii. oil transport industry’s zanier 
schemes—getting new and larger tank 
ers from ones that are nearly worn out 
—will start to prove itself. 

This scheme is called jumboizing. By 
replacing the corroded-out middle sec- 
tion of a World War II T-2 with a 
larger and wider tank section, a ship- 
owner gets an almost new ship—for less 


ee 


New tanker is 48 ft. 6 in. longer and 7 ft. wider, boosting 
its capacity from 16,700 tons to 20,000 tons dwt. 


than half what it would cost to build 
one. This is possible because the 
cargo tanks are concentrated in a tank 
er’s middle section. The stern section 
is basically machinery space and crew 
quarters. The bow is mostly ballast 
tanks, with room for some dry cargo 
and fuel oil stores. 

Already this cutting-apart and _tack- 
ing-together is under way on at least 


two ships Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s 
Key Highway yard in Baltimore is jum 
boizing the Gulfmeadows for the Gulf 
Oit Corp., while Newport News Ship 
building & Drydock Co. is doing the 
same for American Oil Co.’s Amoco 
Delaware. These ships are only the first. 
At least 17 ships are scheduled for the 
same treatment—and there are probably 
nother 500 T-2’s in opefation that 


4 Then the new and larger mid-section is floated in, to be welded to the stern. Out in the stream is the old bow and mid-section. 
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Powdered stone 
that pours along the Western Maryland 


Underneath the countryside served by the Western 
Maryland lie thick seams of limestone. 


Powder that stone, add other ingredients, apply 
heat from powdered coal and you have cement. 
Cement which pours into Western Maryland covered 
hopper cars for quick delivery to building sites. 


Limestone and cement, ore and steel, grain and 
feed, raw materials and manufactured goods—the 
Western Maryland carries them all. 


Carries as well, loaded trucks by “piggy-back.” 
And carries, too, crack “overhead” freight trains. 
These are trains from other roads for movement 


over WM rails to connecting roads that stretch to 
the East or West. 


Western Maryland is a modern example of today’s 
most efficient type of heavy-duty transport. Rail 
transport. And it’s ready to serve you to your profit 
—as you discover to your pleasure once you've dealt 
with WM people in the road’s Baltimore head- 
quarters or in the district office near you. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Short Cut for Fast Freight 





The big new mid-section has now been joined to the original stern. The rebuilt tanker 
5 will be completed when the old bow has been reinstalled. 


Story starts on page 170 


could also be profitably jumboized. 
¢ Weakest Link—Jum»boizing, unortho- 
dox as it seems, makes a lot of sense. 
T-2’s are getting toward the end of 
their life span. At best, they need ex- 
tensive overhauling, which will run 
more than $1-million per ship. And 
after the overhaul, the owner still has an 
old ship. 

In these aging tankers, it is the oil 
tank section—because of corrosion by 
its cargoes—that shows the greatest rav- 
age of time. The bow and stern sec- 
tions, which do not carry cargo, are in 
better condition. So the tanker owner 
can add 12 to 15 years to the life of 
his ships by replacing the tank section. 
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While he’s doing it, he can also get a 
little more for his money by lengthen- 
ing and widening the tank section. 

¢ Saves Money—It costs from $2.6- 
million to $3-million to jumboize a 
T-2. That’s almost as much as the 
tanker cost originally, but only about 
half as much as a new one would cost 
today. And the ship can continue to 
operate while the new mid-section is 
being fabricated. Since a T-2 can earn 
$5,000 to $6,000 a day, this is obvi- 
ously important. 

Che only operating time lost is 50 
to 60 days to perform the actual sur 
gery of cutting out one mid-body and 
replacing it with the new one. The 
Gulfmeadows’ new midriff is 354 ft. 
long—48 ft. 6 in. longer than the old 


tank section—and 7 ft. wider. This will 
raise the T-2’s cargo capacity from 16,- 
700 to 20,000 tons deadweight. 

¢ Step by Step—The replacing of the 
tank section involves a sequence of 
dockings and undockings. This is how 
the Bethlehem yard does it: The first 
step, of course, was the building of the 
new tank section for the Gulfmeadows 
at Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point yard. It 
was launched like an ordinary ship, then 
towed to the Key Highway yard. 

Che Gulfmeadows was then brought 
to the yard and temporarily lashed 
alongside the new mid-section while 
the deckhouse, containing the bridge 
and the deck officers’ quarters, was 
skidded across to the new section (pic- 
ture 1, page 170). 

The tanker was then floated into a 
drvdock, stern first, and the stern cut 
off. The old center and bow sections 
are floated out (picture 2) while the 
stern remains in the dock (picture 3). 
The new mid-section was then brought 
in (picture 4) and welded to the old 
stern. The next step was to shift this 
unit out of the dock, float the old bow 
and mid-body into the dock, bow first, 
and to cut the bow off. The worn-out 
tank section was towed off to the scrap 
yard. 

Next, the new tank section—with the 
old stern attached—will be brought in 
and welded to the old bow. Then 
Gulf will have a revitalized, if not com- 
pletely new, ship—the original power 
and drive unit tacked on a new and 
larger tank body. 
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The biggest-ever overhead ladle 
crane is being installed at the Sparrows 
Point plant of Bethlehem Steel. The 
$1.5-muillion crane is one of three being 
built for the plant by Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., of Alliance, Ohio. It handles 
375 tons of molten steel in a single pour 
—thus doing in one trip the work of 
three smaller cranes. 

o 

Aeraton of polluted streams by a 
new method is being tested at the Stiles 
Dam power plant of the Oconto (Wis.) 
Electric Cooperative. Air to help burn 
up organic matter in the stream is intro- 
duced through the downstream water 
vents of the turbines. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and the Falls 
Paper & Power Co. are helping the co- 
op in the experiment. 

. 

Metric measurements have won an- 
other convert in the pharmaceutical and 
fine chemical industry. The S. E. 
Massengill Co. has made the switch 
away from the complex Anglo-American 
system of pounds, ounces and what 
have you at its Bristol (Tenn.) plant. 
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Humidifying System 
for YOUR plant 


Exclusive Herrmuidifier design assures positive 
atomization at all umes without dripping at 
beginning or end of operating cycle. Herr- 
midifier packaged industrial humidifiers 
include everything needed for low cost 
installanon by your own maintenance men 
Get the facts on a Herrmidifier for your 
plant now. Send for Literature 


oe Water 
(oes on 
Summer 
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MEW PLENUM TYPE HERRAMDOER 

FOR WARM AM WEATING SYSTEMS 

Externally mounted motor 

stainless steel case. Finest plenum 
humidifier ever. Distributors and 
contractors write for information. 
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HERRMIDIFIER COMPANY 
NEFFSVILLE, PA 


POSITION 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


COMMERCIAL or INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


FINANCING 


OFFER 


POSITION 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


COMMERCIAL or INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


FINANCING 


You can offer—or seek—them 
faster and better, through an 
inexpensive advertisement in the 
“clues’—the classified adver- 
tising section of Management t 
Men's magazine—BUSINESS | 
WEEK. 
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AIRBORNE Tacan Data Link has all the 
equipment necessary to “push button” a 
message to airport’s traffic controller. 


GROUNDED control tower’s instrument 
panel receives data on plane’s position and 
needs, flashes back instructions to pilot. 














' 








Air Traffic Cop’s Aid 


Air traffic cops at busy airports are 
getting help from a new electronic sys- 
tem called Tacan Data Link that can 
transmit information to and from pilots 
without tying up radio channels. The 
system was developed by the Federal 
Telecommunication Labs, a subsidiary 
of International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

Without the pilot touching any con- 
trols, the system automatically sends 
up-to-the-minute information to air 
trafic controllers on the plane’s posi- 
tion, altitude, course, and speed. The 
control center can then send instruc- 
tions to the pilot, telling him to change 
position, altitude, course, or speed. The 
instructions appear on the appropriate 
dial of the plane’s instrument panel. 

The plane’s part of the equipment 
also includes a small box with push 
buttons and a library of 31 messages 
mounted next to the instruments. By 
pushing a button, the pilot can flash the 


tower messages such as “request clear- 
ance, fuel low, radio out.” The tower 
can then flash back the answers, which 
appear on an instrument for messages. 
¢ Multi-Lingual—All this is done with- 
out the use of voice, which means that 
the radio is left open for special or 
emergency instructions. Since the mes- 
sage box can flash its message in any 
language, this type of communication 
should eliminate some of the problems 
of international flights. 

Each ground station can handle 90 
messages per sec.—45 in each direction. 
A safety device flashes a red flag on the 
dial if the system isn’t working. 

Tacan Data Link is an additional fea- 
ture of TACAN, the tactical air naviga- 
tion system developed by Federal Tele- 
communications Labs for the Navy. 
The whole package has been integrated 
with VOR, the commercial very high 
frequency omnirange navigation system. 
The combination, called VORTAC, is 
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Clarence Eichenberger, Division C 


an appliance 
manutacturer’s 
banker 


Several years before World War II, the man- 
agement group of an American appliance 
factory visited Clarence Eichenberger in Divi- 
sion C at The First National Bank of Chicago. 

The group’s company was a “stepsister,” 
a subsidiary of an English firm. They felt 
that foreign control was stifling their growth 
potential. Could Mr. Eichenberger loan them 
$400,000 in order to buy independence and 
compete strongly in the American market? 

Mr. Eichenberger’s knowledge of the ap- 
pliance industry, even then, was extensive. 
In Division C (which he now heads) he had 
studied phases from manufacturing to mer- 
chandising, talking with machine operators 
and board members. 

After careful consideration, he made the 
loan. The company sales today are $120,000,- 
000 over the $5,000,000 pre-war volume. Its 
name-plate is an American household word. 

Clarence Eichenberger, with 36 years’ 
banking experience, is typical of officers in 
our Commercial Department. Each Division 
serves a group of industries exclusively. Its 
officers study their industries from production 
to policy. The result is thorough banking serv- 
ice, uniquely tuned to the industry concerned. 

One of our bankers speaks your business 
language. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to get 
in touch with a banker from The First—a 
man who knows the “‘inside”’ of your industry? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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COMPRESSORS 


This De Laval centrifugal compressor helps boost cat-cracking capacity in Canadian refinery. 


Whether you need to handle light or 
heavy gases at high or low pressures 
in catalytic cracking, reforming, alky- 
lation, coking or any similar service, 
it pays to look to De Laval. Rugged 
De Laval centrifugal compressors per- 
form dependably in heavy-duty con- 
tinuous operation. De Laval has more 
than 40 years of experience in solving 
gas compression problems. 


If you would like a behind-the-scenes 
look at De Laval—research, engineer- 
ing, facilities and products—write for 
your copy of the De Laval Company 
Brochure. 


DE LAVAL 


for every 
refinery 


process 


Centrifugal pumps 
Barrel type 

boiler feed pumps 
Centrifugal pipeline 
compressors 

Ship propulsion 


units and marine 
auxiliaries 


Centrifugal blowers 
and compressors 





Steam turbines 
Turbine generators 
IMO rotary pumps 
Worm gearing 


Diesel engine 
turbochargers 


Steam Turbine Company 


895 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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expected to be adopted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority as the common 
air navigation system. 


Portable TV Camera 
Comes as a Kit 


A portable closed-circuit television 
camera for home, business, and indus- 
trial use comes as a do-it-yourself kit. 
The manufacturer, Electron Corp., a 
subsidiary of Ling Industries, Dallas, 
Tex., says an amateur can assemble it 
in six hours. But if you don’t want to 
be bothered, you can order it as a fin- 
ished model. 
¢ Small and Simple—The camera 
weighs 10 Ib. and is 12 in. long, 6 in. 
wide, and 5 in. high. It requires no 
special lighting and can be attached 
to any standard television set by con- 
necting it to the set’s antenna terminals. 
And, whereas the average TV camera 
has 200 to 300 components and eight 
to 17 tubes, Electron’s portable model 
has only 45 basic components and five 
tubes. Fully assembled, it costs less 
than $500. There’s a substantial saving, 
if you assemble it yourself. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A roofing material that is a combina- 
tion roof deck, epen-beam finished ceil- 
ing, and insulation has been developed 
by Johns-Manville, New York. It’s 
a rigid roof slab 8 ft. long and 2 ft. 
wide, made of three or more lamina- 
tions of wood fiber board bonded to- 
gether with a strong adhesive com- 
pound. Called Insulation Roof Deck 
Slab, the new material comes in thick- 
nesses of 14 in., 2 in., and 3 in. de- 
pending on insulation required. It is 
expected to reduce roofing costs by up 
to $400. 

° 
A non-foaming aluminum cleaner that 
removes identification inks, grease, oils, 
and other dirt from aluminum is being 
manufactured by Oakite Products, Inc., 
New York. The company says its prod- 
uct can remove difficult soils even with- 
out scrubbing. Odakite Aluminum 
Cleaner No. 164 costs 244¢ per Ib. in 
325-lb. barrels. 

. 
Nylon batting for thermal insulation, 
liquid and gaseous filtration, vibration 
and shock absorption, and packaging 
is being produced by Star Woolen Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. Tests show the material 
won't mat, retains its characteristics 
after repeated washings, and is not 
damaged by cold or by heat up to the 
melting point of nylon. Cost is be- 
tween 8¢ and 9¢ an ounce depending 
on length and thickness of material. 
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Re-discovered “ 


- 


© TRICK to breeze through half 
your mail without dictation 
and typing. 


When a letter asks questions —jot 
the answers in the margin and mail 
a Verifax copy as your reply. When 
a report refers to several depart- 


Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice, 


ONLY $148 . . . Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. 


ca 
- 


ments—jot “Joe, this (paragraph) 
concerns you.” “Bill: whai’s this?” 
“Jack, see me.” 

In a minute your secretary will 
have Verifax copies on their way. 
(She can make 5 of these errorfree 
copies in 1 minute for just 2%¢ each. ) 

Lots of short cuts like these! 
Chances are your savings the very 
first month—on dictation and typing 
alone—will pay for your Verifax 


— the pencil 


jp aS 


SEE HOW THOUSANDS OF BUSY EXECUTIVES SPEED COMMUNICATIONS WITH PENCIL JOTTINGS AND VERIFAX COPIES 


Copier. You'll find, too, that this ver- 
satile copier isn’t choosy about the 
jobs it will do. It takes pen, pencil, 
colors in stride ...makes translucent 
masters, offset masters, copies on 
card stock, too. 

Mail coupon for free “Short Cuts” 
booklet and details on line of Verifax 
Copiers. Or phone nearest Verifax 
dealer, listed in “yellow pages” un- 
der photocopying equipment. 


Verifax Copying 
DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 





343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder and 


“Short Cuts” booklet. No obligation. 


Name 





Company 


Position 








Street 





City 
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After the Battle at Glen Alden 


OPPOSITION leader Pres. Francis Case 
used all his strategy to squelch the deal. 


PROPONENT Frank J. Manheim waged a 
strong but unsuccessful campaign. 
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Stockholders backed the company president in his opposition 
to acquiring Maremont Automotive Products. As a result, 
three directors resigned—but the issue may not be dead. 


LEN ALDEN corp. stockholders last 
G week put their seal of approval on 
the outcome of a bitter fight the com- 
pany management had already won the 
week before. They voted down by a 
2-to-1 ratio a proposal to purchase Mare- 
mont Automotive Products, Inc. (BW— 
Mar.16'57,p80). 

Bowing to this show of force, three 
members of what had been a 4-man ma- 
jority of the board resigned this week. 

The battle demonstrated that Glen 
Alden’s board of directors was far from 
being a big, happy family. Though 
both denied any personal antagonism, 
Pres. Francis O. Case and Frank J. 
Manheim—a director, and partner in 
the New York investment banking com- 
pany of Lehman Bros.—became identi- 
fied as leaders of the opposing factions. 
One result of the Maremont deal, had 
it gone through, would probably have 
been Case’s dismissal from the presi- 
dency. 

As it turns out, it was Manheim and 
two other directors who got scuttled, 
but they went down with their guns fir- 
ing. Case’s refusal to follow majority 
directors’ orders created an “intolerable 
situation,” one “probably unique in 
American corporate history,” and one 
that would probably not have occurred 
had Glen Alden been required to clear 
proxy statements and other propaganda 
barrages through the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, Manheim. 
(Glen Alden is only partially subject to 
SEC registration because it was already 
on the American Stock Exchange when 
SEC rulings went into effect in 1934.) 

Manheim represents ownership of 
from 80,000 to 100,000 shares of Glen 
Alden stock, the largest single block. 
Unless his company divests itself of 
ownership, it can still give Case some 
trouble. Case, very much the king of 
the coal mine today, could still conceiv- 
ably be dethroned. 
¢ Battle’s Backdrop—Glen Alden, once 
the prosperous giant among anthracite 
coal producers, had been in deep trouble 
for vears before it hired Francis Case 
as president in March, 1953. Case had 
spent 32 years working up to a vice- 
presidency of Anaconda Copper Co. 

His friends were somewhat aghast 
when Case left his comparatively 
smooth-running job at Anaconda for a 
five-year contract in the long-depressed 
anthracite business. Case savs the chal- 


SavVs 


lenge of the Glen Alden job was more 
than he could resist. 

¢ Tough Decisions—Glen Alden’s prob- 
lems virtually came running to meet 
Case. The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) company 
was flat broke. It had a $3-million op- 
erating deficit that year. To raise cash, 
Case quickly sold off the company’s 
extensive mining properties in Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa., for $8-million in 
cash and notes. This raised a storm of 
protests from stockholders, employees, 
and residents of the area. There was talk 
that Case planned to dissolve Glen Al- 
den, even though the company’s an- 
thracite holdings still were large. 

“We had to have cash,” Case says. 

The clamor grew when Case shut 
down unprofitable mines, solé off Glen 
Adden’s retail coal outlets, including 
ownership in Burns Bros.—a New York 
coal distributor—for $2.6-million, and 
replaced veteran management people. 

“Anthracite production was far in 
excess of demand, and our production 
costs were far out of line,” Case ex- 
plains. “Our retail business was in 
direct competition with our customers, 
and it was unprofitable anyhow. And 
I had to build my own team.” 
¢ Enter the Banker—I'wo years ago, 
Frank Manheim—representing from 80,- 
000 to 100,000 shares held by Lehman 
Bros.—was appointed to the Glen Alden 
board to fill a vacancy. Manheim 
quickly fell in with the plans of Case 
and the other directors to jack up Glen 
Alden by diversification. 

The first and happiest step in this di- 
rection was purchase in March, 1955, 
of Mathes Co., a Texas air-conditioning 
company. Since Glen Alden was still 
short of cash, it put up only $1.5-mil- 
lion. Owners of Mathes, who still run 
the company as a Glen Alden sub- 
sidiary, also got 100,000 shares of the 
coal company’s common, valued at $15 
per share. In addition, they are taking 
a cut of Mathes’ profits before taxes 
each year. This will continue for 10 
years or until the former owners have 
received $8-million. 
¢ Second Deal—In December, 1955, 
Glen Alden picked up Ward La France 
Truck Corp., maker of fire engines and 
emergency trucks. This was another 
little-cash and share-the-profits deal. 
But unlike Mathes, the Ward subsidi- 
ary turned out to be a money loser. 

Case says Ward will make money 
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Sylvania Directional Reflector Fluorescent lamps come in several 
colors and sizes—in Single-Pin and Bi-Pin Rapid Start types. 


New reflector fluorescent lamp 
~~ 


throws more light where you aim it... throws less light away! 


Sylvania’s new Directional Reflector 
Fluorescent Lamp is another important 
development which increases lighting ef- 
fectiveness and helps reduce costs. 

The Directional Reflector lamp has its 
own built-in reflector which actually in- 
creases the amount of directly usable light 
by as much as 60%. This increased, con- 
trolled brightness provides better light in 
bare-lamp installations without reflectors 

. or where reflectors quickly accumu- 
late light-reducing dirt. 


LIGHTING RADIO 


TELEVISION 


The Sylvania Directional Reflector Fluo- 
rescent combines the advantages of high 
light output with the economies of lower 
maintenance expenses . . . saves time and 
dollars usually spent on ijamp and fixture 
cleaning. 

Directional Reflector Fluorescent 
lamps are particularly suited for lighting 
industrial areas where dust and dirt tend 
to dim reflective surfaces . . . and in 
supermarkets and retail shops, for gen- 
eral high-ceiling strip lighting, and con- 


trolled, directed light in cabinets and 
coves, display cases, etc. 

For complete information about the 
presently available 4’ and 8’ Single Pin 
Sizes, the new 4’ Bi-Pin Rapid Start lamp, 
and additional types and sizes of Direc- 
tional Reflector Fluorescent lamps, call 
your Sylvania Supplier today. 


Or write: SyLVANtIA ELectric Propucts Inc. 
Lighting Division, Dept. 7L-1403 
60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada; Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid. 
Shell Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA 


...» the fastest growing name in sight 


ELECTRONICS 


ATOMIC ENERGY 





WHEN 
MISSILES 
GO HIGHER... 


e+.SO must wire 


Missiles are going higher . . . and with them the demands 
on wire. The intense cold of outer space, the searing heat 
around rocket engines, the torture of vibration and the 
confines of miniaturization all demand a wire engineered 
to “take it.” 


That’s one of the jobs of Revere Corporation of 

America. Revere pioneered in developing Permacode®, a Teflon;- 

insulated wire striped all the way through to the conductor 

for positive, permanent identification. Another Revere wire, 
Revcothene*, is used in the Bomarc missile. 

Revere is an important member of the rapidly growing Nep- 
tune group now serving virtually all industries. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


for a better / measure of profit 


. 
PEVERE PRADE Wame 


Te DUPONT TRADEMARK 


DIVISIONS ond PROOUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Lid. liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gos meters 
Cox & Stevens / electronic scales 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment 
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this year, however. That’s because it 
has a wad of government contracts on 
hand. But Case doesn’t anticipate from 
Ward anything like the $3-million he 
predicts Mathes will earn in 1957. 

Thanks to extensive mechanization, 

the closing of unprofitable mining op- 
erations, and the generally improved 
market for coal, Case also predicts that 
Glen Alden will make money on its 
anthracite business this year. The com- 
pany lost money in coal only because 
floods shut down its most profitable 
mines last spring, Case says. 
e Gathering Storm—Although Case 
and Manheim are agreed on both these 
purchases, there has been reported fric- 
tion on other matters. 

Last summer, under Case, Glen Al- 
den took a 15-day strike on the issue 
of fringe benefits. Case thought his big 
company was being nicked for benefits 
while many smaller producers got off 
scot-free, so he held back payments to 
the United Mine Workers Welfare 
Fund. At the end of the strike, the 
company agreed to pay up arrears, and 
the union agreed to go after delinquent 
competitors. Manheim reportedly dis- 
agreed with Case’s handling of the issue. 

Again, after high-volume mines were 
knocked out by floods last spring, Glen 
Alden sank a big chunk of ready cash 
into extensive rehabilitation and _pro- 
tective measures for the mines. The 
two men were reported to have dis- 
agreed on the extent and costs of the 
effort. 

Most recently, Ward La France, un- 
der attack by New York City officials 
for allegedly producing shoddy fire- 
fighting equipment, brought suit in 
court. Ward lost the first round, but 
won an appeal. Manheim reportedly 
disagreed with Case on the merits of 
going to court after the company had 
lost the first round 
¢ A Complicated Deal—There were 
bound to be clashes between the two 
men. Case, at 62, is a seasoned, confi- 
dent executive. The younger Manheim, 
on the other hand, is said to be quick 
with both ideas and criticism. But no 
one expected any break so sharp as the 
one the Maremont deal precipitated. 

Everything about the proposal to buy 
Maremont, Chicago manufacturer of 
mufflers and other automotive parts, 
was complicated—even its history. 

Case says he heard last summer via 
an investment broker that Glen Alden 
might be able to buy Maremont, but 
he felt the automotive supply business 
was too long a jump from coal. The 
deal got a new lease on life months 
later when Glen Alden director Went- 
worth P. Johnson, a _ Philadelphia 
banker, was approached. He contacted 
Manheim, who showed interest. 
¢ Lines Form—Just exactly what hap- 
pened next is not clear at this point. 
But negotiations with Maremont got 
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ACP RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


.-. an ACP team to help solve 
metal-treating problems chemically 


ACP is a leading supplier of chemicals for the 
treatment of metals. But more important still to 
its customers is its team of chemical and metal- 
lurgical engineers and technicians that tackle 
metal-treating problems, solving them economi- 
cally and effectively with ACP chemical processes. 


Typical of the work done by this united effort 
was the development of Granodraw SS.® This 
ACP product facilitates the cold forming of stain- 
less steel rod and tubing. It also eliminates costly 
leading and de-leading operations in the drawing 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


DETROIT, MICH. . ST. JOSEPH, MO. . 


NILES, CALIF. . 


of wire. Another example of fine teamwork 
was the development of a chemical process great- 
ly facilitating the drawing of zirconium tubing. 
This process, which effected major economies in 
the drawing operation, has brought us much 
closer to the ultimate use of atomic energy as 
a power source in industry. 


The services of the ACP research and develop- 
ment team are yours for the asking. Call on us 
if you have a problem that requires this caliber of 
service in the chemical treatment of metals. 





CHEMICALS 








WINDSOR, ONT. 





New Chemical Horizons for Industry and Agriculture 





SCRIPTO selis people 
in places your 
salesmen can't reach! 





PUT YOUR SALES STORY on genuine Scripto 

pens and pencils, the kind your customers will take every- 
where ! ApGiF offers you 40 beautiful models—pencils, pens, 
sets—a complete line! There are 11 sparkling barrel colors... 
two-tones . . . 9 contrasting sales message inks! Use as calling 
cards ... door openers . . . in grand openings . . . sales cam- 
paigns ...at conventions...to sell jobber salesmen and 
retail clerks ...as gifts to plant visitors! Whether you can 
spend a few cents or a dollar or more per item, you can afford 
to use Scripto! 


CLIP COUPON 
MAR TODAY 





-—— Saoe) 
ADGIF COMPANY <A owision or scmroin, 
Post Office Box 4847, Atlanta 2, Georgio . 

Rush Facts about using Scripto pens and pencils in my sales pro- 
motion activities, Please include prices. | understand there is no 
obligation. 7.21) = 


* 
fer 


ers 
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COMPANY NAME___ 
COMPANY ADDRESS___ 








_STATE 


cry : 
— Seegats "THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING UNE! * — 


Advertising Specialty Salesmen! A few U.S. territories are still available. Direct sales 
only (no jobbing)... protected accounts... firm selling prices...80% repeat business. 
Write in confidence to box number in coupon above. 
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under way and a purchase agreement 
was worked out. Case says he opposed 
the deal from the start. Chmn. Gilbert 
S. McClintock sided with him. But 
they were constantly overridden. Favor- 
ing the deal were Manheim and three 
other directors—Glover Johnson, mem- 
ber of the New York law firm of White 
& Case; William W. Scranton, and 
banker John R. Simpson, both of Scran- 
ton, Pa. Glover Johnson and Scranton 
were the other two directors who re- 
signed this week. 

Wentworth Johnson, who had been 
the contact when negotiations opened, 
at the end shied away from the deal 
when it was put before the stockholders. 
He said he wanted more time to study 
a management report on Maremont. 
Not long after, he aligned himself with 
Case and McClintock. 

Case, the senior company officer, re- 
fused to sign the Maremont purchase 
agreement. Instead a vice-president did, 
after being presented with a notarized 
affidavit pronouncing an order from a 
majority of the directors. 
¢ Purchase Agreement—The deal that 
was worked out by the majority group of 
Glen Alden directors with Maremont 
called for the acquisition of all Mare- 
mont’s common stock for $900,000 to 
$l-million in cash (depending on the 
amount of Maremont inventories ac- 
tually acquired), and 250,000 shares of 
Glen Alden common. The value of 
Glen Alden stock was set at $10 per 
share for the deal. If either side failed 
to act on the acquisition by May 30, 
it would forfeit $50,000. 

The assets to be purchased—Mare- 
mont’s business, name, management, 
receivables, inventories, and most of its 
operating equipment—were valued at 
$10,660,000. Glen Alden was to as- 
sume Maremont liabilities amounting , 
to nearly $4.3-million. So, it appeared 
that Glen Alden would get assets with 
a net value of $6.4-million for approxi- 
mately $3.5-million in cash and stock. 

This was particularly appealing in 
the light of several facts. Maremont 
management is young, aggressive. On 
sales of some $27-million last year, the 
company netted nearly $2.5-million be- 
fore taxes. This is important because 
Glen Alden (sales about $68-million) 
has amassed tax losses of some $10-mil- 
lion. A tie-in with a profitable company 
would permit rapid accumulation of cash 
via Glen Alden’s tax umbrella. 
¢ Fishy Stare—Case turned a cold eye 
on these glowing figures. He met each 
appeal of the majority directors for 
stockholder support with statements 
condemning the deal. Such as: 

¢ The deal was too hasty. Serious 
negotiations started last November; by 
mid-February, a purchase agreement 
had been signed and proxy statements 
sent to stockholders. 

¢ More important, Maremont 
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Thompson Grinders are world famous for accuracy. 

Their precision depends to a great extent, on the 

smooth running R & M hydraulic pump drive mo- \ 

tors and the motor parts in the spindle head. Since 

even slight vibration in a precision machine tool . 
destroys fine surface finish, Thompson engineers motor balance 
have wisely chosen R & M Motors because of 

dependability and running smoothness. 


Freedom from vibration in a motor depends upon boosts Thompson 


the physical balancing of moving parts and also ' 

the elimination of torque impulses set up in the 

windings. All R & M cities aa ieaciall ts have precision: | 
less than .000025 inches of vibration amplitude 

and torsional vibration is eliminated by designing 

the windings for balanced magnetic symmetry. 

If your application requires smoothness, depend- 

able performance and is within the limits of 1/200 

to 200 H.P. contact your R & M representative, or 

write for Bulletin 520-BZ 


ROBBING /E MYERS. We. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ANTFO2D, ONTARIO 
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Motors Hoists Moyno *p umps —- Prope Phndust al) Fans 
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maintenance costs 68% 


In this plant, Clarke-A-matic slashed floor maintenance 
costs 68%. And this phenomenal figure is typical of the 
records achieved by this startling, self-propelled floor main- 
In a single pass, Clarke-A-matic meters cleaning so- 
lution, scrubs, picks up and dries—at speeds up to 28,200 
sq. ft. per hour, 20 times faster than ordinary mopping. If 
you have large floor areas and would like to reduce your 
cleaning costs drastically, get a Clarke-A-matic on the job. 
It’s available in electric, gasoline or propane models—two 
sizes. Ask for a free survey of your floors and you'll learn 
how Clarke-A-matic will save you time and materials, as it 
does for these users: 


taine! 


Procter & Gamble 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Bower Roller Bearing Div. 


U. S. Steel Corp. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Jewel Tea Co. 


On smaller floor areas, too, Clarke machines reduce mainte- 
nance costs. A complete line of job-fitted floor maintainers 
and wetdry vacuum cleaners—six sizes of each—provide 
one that’s “just right” for your floors. Let us show you— 
with no obligation. 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR: 


(] Literature on Clarke-A-matic speed-cleaning machine 
[_] Literature on Maintainers and Vacuum Cleaners 
[] Representative's call 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
City State 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 
323 Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Conada: G. H. Wood & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 

| MAINTAIN FLOORS BETTER, FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 


4 
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“ .. stockholder committees 
formed to fight for both 
gee... 

STORY starts on p. 178 


would in effect be taking over control 
of the merged company. Glen Alden’s 
board would have been increased to 12 
members by addition of five Maremont 
executives. Glen Alden would name 
only fowr of the 11 directors of the 
Maremont subsidiary. 

* Maremont was being too greedy 
money-wise, too. 
¢ Rentals and Guarantees—On this last 
point, Case hammered at the fact that 
Glen Alden would be committed for 
20 years to pay annual rentals of $435,- 
000 for Maremont plants and an office 
building. The rentals would go to the 
corporate shell of Maremont’s original 
company which would be called Mare- 
mont Investment Co. 

Besides this real estate, Maremont 
Investment would take over the cash, 
bank deposits, and some heavy equip- 
ment of the auto parts company. 

Case also called attention to antici- 

pated tax deductions of some $2.8-mil- 
lion that Maremont expected to gain 
as a result of the sale. If this deduction 
were disallowed, Glen Alden would be 
bound to pay Maremont another $1.3- 
million in preferred stock and cash. 
e Stockholder Reaction—All these 
points were covered in the proxy state- 
ments issued by the Manheim group. 
But the statement was not easy reading 
for anyone not trained in accounting or 
corporate law. 

Stockholder committees formed to 
fight for both sides. The committee 
opposing the purchase was by far the 
more active and effective. Two of its 
members went into Luzerne County 
Court of Common Pleas to seek an in- 
junction postponing the stockholders 
meeting set for Mar. 12. 

By this time, many Glen Alden stock- 
holders and most of Wilkes-Barre were 
convinced that Maremont was after con- 
trol of Glen Alden. And conviction was 
growing that the company’s anthracite 
operations would be sold. 
¢ Scuttle—As proxies came in, the ma- 
jority directors of Glen Alden gave up 
the ghost. There wasn’t much left to 
fight for. Case. already had proxies for 
500,000 shares and another week to col- 
lect more. The Manheim group needed 
a majority of the outstanding 1,770,000 
shares. And no one believed that more 
than 70% to 80% of all the shares 
would be voted. 

On Mar. 9, the date of a Glen Alden 
directors’ meeting, Glen Alden and 
Maremont announced that the pur- 
chase agreement had been scuttled, the 
$50,000 penalty being voided. eno 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE aaa AREA 
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NEW PLANT SITE JUST 12 MILES FROM DOWNTOWN CLEVELAND 


Excellent Location for Manufacturing Plant or Distribution Center 


If your plans call for a good rail site 
near a large city, investigate this 
200-acre plot in Bedford Heights, 
Ohio. It is owned and served directly 
by the Erie Railroad. Within the 
past ten years the immediate sur- 
rounding vicinity has been devel- 
oped with well-diversified indus- 
trial plants. 

In addition to the fast-growing 
Cleveland industrial area, the impor- 
tant industria. centers of Young- 
stown, Warren, Akron, Canton, Mas- 


sillon, Lorain and Elyria are all 
within a 50-mile radius. Lake port 
facilities are also nearby. 

In this heavily-populated area you 
will find a broad supply of labor, 
including some of the most highly 
skilled workmen available any- 
where. Nearby suburban living ac- 
commodations are well diversified. 
This site is level land and tests have 
proved ground conditions are excel- 
lent. It is served by all necessary 
utilities. Taxes are very reasonable. 


Krie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





HUNTINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 


pt CINCINNATI 


Dear Sir: 


In addition to direct transportation 
service by the dependable Erie Rail- 
road, the area is near a four-lane, 
limited access highway, and an inter- 
change with the new North-South 
Ohio Turnpike will be within a mile 
of the site. 

For full details, in strictest confi- 
dence, about this metropolitan loca- 
tion—or other sites in the Erie area 
—mail the coupon below. Your 
inquiry will receive our immedi- 
ate attention. 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development 

Room 520-R, Erie Railroad Company 
Midiand Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional infor- 


mation on the above and other plant sites in the Erie Area. 


Name 


Title 


Address _ 


City 
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“Bright idea” 


Your company name and 
message show up better on 
brighter, smoother H&D Corabrite 
corrugated boxes. Improving 
product identification is 

always a bright idea. 

Better see H&D. 


; AS HINDE & DAUCH 


“ww Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING « SANDUSKY, OHIO 
14 FACTORIES + 42 SALES OFFICES 
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SEATED at computer console, Pres. N. R. 
Crump presides at inauguration of .. . 


CPR’s New Brain 


Giant computers go in- 
ternational with the new 
installation for the vast Cana- 
dian Pacific empire. 


Last week, Pres. N. R. Crump of the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. sat down at 
the console of his company’s new $2.5- 
million IBM 705 computer in Mon- 
treal (picture)—the first giant business 
computer of this type to go into use out- 
side the U.S. 

It was the debut of a coast-to-coast 
system to handle information and pull 
into a cohesive whole the sprawling 
CPR, which claims it’s the biggest 
transportation system in the world. 
CPR’s proof includes: 

e 17,000 mi. of track across Can- 
ada, more than 4,000 mi. in the U.S. 
through subsidiaries (the Soo Line is 
the biggest). 

e A steamship company with 11 
ocean-going vessels, 17 coastal steamers. 

e An airline covering 10,000 do- 
mestic and 20,000 overseas mi. 

e A trucking company. 

¢ A chain of 13 hotels. 

¢ Important timber and oil lands, 
and majority ownership in Consolidated 
Mining Smelting Co. of Canada, a pros- 
perous lead and zinc producer. 

¢ A 90,000-man payroll. 

Adhesive—To integrate this empire— 
once described almost desparingly by 
managers as “the inchoate mass”—CPR 
has installed one of the most fully auto- 
matic data systems now extant. 

Theoretically, it would eventually be 
possible for a Canada-bound passenger 
in Europe to get, all at once and within 
minutes, automatic confirmation of 
bookings for CPR steamer, plane, train, 
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OIL WELL 
with an 


18,000 
gallon/day thirst 


Pumping water into underground oil- 
bearing formations to force up more oil, 
more economically, is a big operation in the 
petroleum industry—and getting bigger 
all the time. Such water flooding projects 
now require millions of gallons of water 
per day, and most of it must be chemically 
treated to prevent plugging, corrosion, 
and scaling in the formation, in wells, and 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE 


6208 West 66th Place ° 


CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
BRANCHES IN SPAIN, ITALY, AND WEST GERMANY 


Chicago 38, Illinois . 


® 


SYSTEM 


SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH 
PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 





in connected equipment. Obviously, these 
are jobs for Nalco—the world’s largest 
water treating service organization... 
Jobs that Nalco is doing efficiently, and, 
equally important: economically. 

A point to remember is this: whether for 
water flooding, steam generation, cooling, 
or process ... poor water costs much 
more than Nalco treatment. 


CORPORATION 
POrtsmouth 7-7240 


WATER TREATMENT .. . PAPER MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS 

Oll WELL AND REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL... ION EXCHANGE 
WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL... SLIME AND ALGAE CONTROL 
PROCESS ANTIFOAMS AND COAGULANTS .. . PETROLEUM CATALYSTS 
COMBUSTION CATALYSTS... FUEL Oil STABILIZATION 





AVIBLSN ANI Weg + NOILVINSNI JONVIIddY Coon 


“Get some Copr-fibre INSULATION, or I quit!” 


BUILDING INSULATION: Webots \NDUSTRI«4 
< 


*NOILVINSN* 


Sid Hex 





NOILVINSN! JONVIIddYv 


Ansulate with \ 

















e 
‘NSULATION® Gpperfifre BUILDING INSULATION 


(Advertisement) 


LOW COST LATHE Accurate to 0.0005-inch 


Photo above shows how Clifford 
Mfg. Co., New England heat ex- 
changer and metal bellows manu- 
facturer, uses standard Delta 11” 
Metalworking Lathe for intricate 
precision machining. Low-cost Delta 
Lathe machines fittings and bellows 
connectors, cuts tool steel and drill 
rod trimming arbors, constantly main- 
taining the specified plus-minus 
0.0005-inch tolerance. Delta Lathe is 
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also used to machine tiny Monel pins 
0.375-inch long. Clifford Co. is one of 
many manufacturers who have cut 
production costs by using multi-pur- 
pose, inexpensive Delta Power Tools 
to supplement—and often replace— 
expensive, special-purpose machines. 
For other examples, write: 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 
540C WN. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





and hotel space through to his final 
destination. To the computer, the book- 
keeping and cross-billing would be no 
problem at all. 

Actually, such extensive passenger in- 
tegration might not be worth the effort 
to CPR right now. But the compute 
comes into its own on the far-flung rail- 
way system. 

Happily, CPR already had its own 
Canada-wide wire service. With this 
network as a basis, eight district data 
centers were set up—from Vancouver, 
B. C., in the west to St. John, New 
Brunswick, in the east—to assemble in- 
formation for shipment to the central 
computer in Montreal, either by tape 
or special card—reproducing machines. 
The same process works in reverse. The 
big advance in CPR’s system: Data, in- 
stead of being laboriously compiled and 
then fed to the machine, is collected 
automatically at originating sources, as 
it is created. 
¢ Case Study—The virtues of the new 
system are evident from a look at what 
it does with the waybill—the record of 
a freight shipment, and one of railroad- 
ing’s most vital documents. 

Before computers, multiple copies of 
waybills were laboriously sent by mail 
or teletype to points on the system 
where their contents were needed. Op- 
erations men never quite caught up 
with events on the road. 

Now, even as a yard clerk types a 
waybill, a tape is speeding it to the com- 
puter. The machine grinds up the in- 
formation, assembles a group of freight 
cars into a train, devises the best possi- 
ble schedule, and passes the result along 
to operating personnel. 

Every morning, the computer can 
supply management anywhere along the 
line with the facts about CPR’s 80,000 
cars, plus any foreign equipment on the 
line—where they are, whether they're 
full or empty, where they’re going, 
where they're needed. Utilization of 
rolling stock can take a turn for the 
better—which means a smarter return on 
CPR’s investment. 
¢ Brain at Work—But the computer is 
more than a super dispatcher. It works 
in five areas—freight, labor, materials, 
consolidation of accounts, and statistics. 
Using this information cached in its 
memory: banks, it can double in turn as 
company accountant, inventory clerk, 
purchasing and billing department, pay- 
master (for 70,000 of CPR’s employees), 
and statistician. 

CPR officials say the system will pay 
for itself in savings immediately. And 
a 50-man research team is experiment- 
ing with new applications of integrated 
data processing to the company. 

The new computer, whose rental 
comes to some $40,000, keeps 200 
Montreal staffers busy, is on daily shift 
but will eventually go to 24-hr. opera- 
tion. END 
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End Confusion Now 


"he with Steelcase office furniture. 

Steelcase Convertibles enable you to 

a = | O77. <7) = keep everything in its proper place. 
Result? Better work organization and 

direction . . . more convenience . . . NO 

ES T confusion. Note the generous working 

U se Se AR area Steelcase Custom Line Converti- 

bles give you ... the superb styling... 

X the unmatched beauty. Just more evi- 

2 tr) = dence that whenever more than price 

‘ is a factor .. . Steelcase is consistently 


first choice. 


Ask your secretary... 
to send for the new full 
color Steelcase Show- 
case brochure. Just write 
Department B. 


STEELCASE INC. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Authorized dealers in principal cities 


in Canada 
CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTD. « Toronto 
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Cuts cost 
of titanium 


part 60% 


with TUBE TURNS’ 
custom forging 


A bearing housing used in the J-73 
engine of the Sabre Jet was formerly 
made from a 9-lb. bar of titanium. 
Now Tube Turns pierces and forges it 
from a 31-lb. piece of this costly 
material . . . saving 60%. 


This is typical of results obtained with 
Tube Turns’ complete service in custom 
forgings. We coordinate all factors 
from engineering through final 
inspection to give you better products 
at lower cost. Let us quote on 
your forged parts. 


Photo courtesy North American Aviation, Inc. 


DOUBLE CHECKING. A finished forging is WORLD’S LARGEST... this Tube Turns’ upsetter QUALITY CONTROL. Tube Turns inspects al! 
checked and checked again by a skilled Tube has speed and capacity to produce high quality incoming metal. Here, spectrograph equipment 
Turns’ inspector to make sure it exactly dupli- forgings at minimum cost. quickly, easily checks chemical composition. 
cates the blueprint. 

“tb° Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CUSTOM FORGINGS for better products... lower costs 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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Pfizer’s Customers, and Public Too, 
Will Get Look at Its Annual Report 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York ethical drug manufac- 
turer, is planning to show more than 34-million non- 
stockholders its annual report. The company is inserting 
a 16-page tabloid-sized supplement, identical to the 
annual report sent to Pfizer’s 25,000 stockholders, in 
Sunday editions of the New York Times, the Chicago 
Tribune, and the Los Angeles Times. 

The supplement features color illustrations on eight 
pages, and has many non-financial articles. Some 125,000 
slick-paper copies of the supplement will be mailed to 
Pfizer customers. 

Pfizer feels the wide dissemination of the report will 
aid in its recruitment and public relations program and 
result in “a better public understanding of how our cor- 
porate free enterprise system operates.” 


E. H. Walker Takes Over Top Job 
In GM’s No. 1 Canadian Subsidiary 


“Edwin H. Walker is the new president and general 
manager of General Motors of Canada, Ltd., GM’s 
wholly owned subsidiary and the Dominion’s largest 
automobile producer. He takes over Apr. 1. Walker 
succeeds William A. 

Wecker, 64, who is re- 
tiring after nearly a 
dozen years in the post. 

Walker, 47, had been 
since 1953 president 
and general manager of 
McKinnon Industries, 

Ltd... GM _ parts and 
accessories subsidiary. 
He joined McKinnon 
in 1933, after complet- 
ing a four-year course 
at the GM me in 
Flint, Mich. J. Barbeau, factory manager, takes over 
as head of hcKionon. 

Walker had been the heir apparent for the Wecker 
position for some time. Wecker, too, was president of 
McKinnon, GM of Canada’s biggest subsidiary, before 


being moved up to GM's top Canadian job. 


Survey Finds Lack of Recognition 


Tops Non-Monetary Reasons for Quitting 


Lack of recognition—a feeling that achievements are 
not being made known to others—is the biggest non- 
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monetary reason workers quit jobs, a University of Michi- 
gan study says. 

The university's Institute for Social Research ques- 
tioned more than 2,500 skilled workers on the personal 
satisfactions they found in their jobs. Four months 
later, they compared answers for workers who had quit 
in the interim with the answers from workers of similar 
rank and background who had not changed jobs. 

Autonomy and evaluation were other areas of non-pay 
rewards where significant differences occurred between 
the group who quit and those who didn’t. Workers who 
quit were more prone to feel they didn’t have an area 
of prime responsibility or that the standards for judging 
their performances were not just. Those who felt they 
were in communication with other areas of his company 
found this a major source of personal satisfaction, but 
discontent in this same area didn’t seem to affect sub- 
stantially the decision to quit. As many of those who 
stayed were unhappy about lack of communication as 


those who left. 
3 e e 


Management Briefs 


A committee of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. ex-em- 
ployees, dismissed when the company ceased publication 
of Collier's and Woman’s Home Companion last Decem- 
ber, has filed a motion for appointment of a receiver for 
the corporation. The ex-employees claim severance com- 
pensation is due them. They went to court after the 
announcement that the corporation plans to sell its 
Springfield (Ohio) printing plants. 


A dissident stockholders’ committee has been formed 
at Mesabi Iron Co., protesting that management hasn't 
taken a strong enough stand in its long- running argu- 
ment with Reserve Mining Co. Mesabi’s major asset is 
10,000 acres of taconite property in Minnesota, leased to 
Reserve and mined under an agreement giving Mesabi 
one-third of the profits. The Mesabi dissidents charge 
Reserve's accounting practices hide profits. 


Textron, Inc., which diversified from textiles into such 
lines as steamships, electric saws, and plywood, says its 
program of major acquisitions is over, although there are 
still “a couple of companies that might fit in.” The 
announcement came from Chmn. Royal Little at the 
annual meeting, where he also gave over the presidency 
to Rupert C. Thompson. Little, taking Thompson’ s old 
job as head of the executive committee, remains chief 
executive officer. 


Both sides have now named their slates for the board 
of Metal & Thermit Corp., large detinning operation. 
American Can Co., which owns more than 20% of 
M&T’s outstanding stock, and M&T Pres. H. E. Martin 
named a 10-man slate early this month (BW—Mar.9’57, 
p74). Now Lester and Alexander Rogers, whose family 
owns another 20% of the stock, have named a nine-man 
slate, including five present directors. 


Alaska Juneau’s negotiations to buy Detroit Kellering 
Co., producer of large castings for the aircraft industry 
(BW—Mar.16'57,p80), have fallen through, but the one- 
time gold mining concern is still investigating several 
other acquisitions. 
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operating cost 


Low 

maintenance cost 
Service from 
coast to coast 


21 meds om | DOUbBled in a Decade 


| to 90 CFM 


" Since the end of World War II, gone into new capacity, half into mod- 

manufacturing capacity has doubled, ernization and replacement. For pro- 

oincy reports the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Eco- duction, the increase was only 72% — 

compaessons nomics. This has involved spending of mainly because for efficient operation 

QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. $113-billion on new plants and equip- most manufacturers prefer to work at 
DEPT. W-90, QUINCY, ILLINOIS ment. About half of each dollar has less than full capacity. 


lron & Steel 


ae 


Few employes can meet the heavy 
expense of serious accident or long- 
term illness without incurring 
medical debt—a lien on their fam- 
ily’s future—and no special funds 
stand by for rescue duty when 
disaster comes marked “Personal.” 
Ordinary insurance plans aré of lit- 
tle help when expenses exceed a 
few hundred dollars. 
Zurich-American’s MAJOR a 
MEDICAL EXPENSE PLANS Preferred Preferred 
are designed for disaster. . . offer em- Operating Operating 
ployes and their families a multi- Rate 92%, Production Rate 87% 
thousand dollar emergency fund 
for hospital, surgical and medical 
expenses. Deductible and coinsur- 1953 1950 1956 
ance features keep costs reasonable. 
Ask for MAJOR MEDICAL by 
Zurich-American — available 
through your own insurance agent 
or broker, or write 


Optimum Rates Va 
//_WRICH INSURANCE COMPANY \ P ry 


ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY The preferred operating rate in man- the gap between preferred operating 
AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. —— industries averages 89% of rate and capacity fluctuates; so does 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois capacity. But from industry to industry, _ the ability to stay close to the preferred 


Production 
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How Do You Build a Reputation ? 


Edmund W. Tabell, Research Director, Walston & Co., Inc., Investment Broker, says: 


“Any activity that contributes favorably to a 
company’s reputation is bound to stimulate 
demand for its securities. Certainly advertising, 
properly placed, is among the most powerful 
of all reputation builders. 

“From the hundreds of company stocks that 
I chart, it is evident that consistent advertis- 
ing exerts a powerful growth influence.” 

There is no faster, more economical way of 
building company and preduct recognition than 


by consistent advertising in leading business 


and industrial magazines. Such advertising 
helps build reputation and stock values at the 
same time it accomplishes its primary task of 
building sales. 

If you have a financial interest or responsi- 
bility in a company, encourage its management 
to invest adequately in advertising. McGraw- 
Hill magazines, read by more than a million 
important men in business and industry, pro- 
vide the most effective way to reach today’s 


major markets. 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 

NEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (1 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Wonted ———_———. 


Responsible fellow, age 35, experienced ad- 
ministration and industrial sales national 
company seeks substantial opportunity exec- 
utive assistant or management development. 
B.A. degree, graduate work management, per- 
sonnel. Good administrator. PW-4551, Busi- 
ness Week. 








20 years Mechanical Rubber Experience in 
sales administration and product application 
with major rubber companies on national ba- 
sis. Age 46, family, will relocate. $12,000. 
PW-4608, Business Week. 


Factery Mer. or Supt. Broad supervisory ex- 
perience in Small and medium size plants in 
Detroit area. Capable taking complete charge 
of set up and organization of plant from 4ite 
location through to operation. Specific back- 
ground in precision aircraft and automotive 
parts, process and production engineering, 
metal tools, plastic tools, experimental and 
prototype fabrication. Age 35. Successful 
record. Six years with present employer. Will 
relocate. Resume. Reference. PW-4592, Busi- 
ness Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Disaster Planning consulting, service to aid 
your industry or institution to prepare plans 
of action in case of fire, flood, natural disas- 
ivil defense situations. Timothy G. 
P. O. Box 54B, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


Need Transtation? All Languages. Your Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
sales letters. Turn-around service on busi- 
s correspondence, type on your own let- 
Technical and industrial material a 
backed by years of experience. 
+ Overseas Business Services, McGraw- 
ternational Corp., 320 West 42nd St., 

York 36, N. Y 


— Registered Patent Attorney =——s 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller 37-BW 4 Warner Bidg., Wash., D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog: Mundred of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout U. 8S. Deal direct with owners. 
Write U 1 Buyers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Wanted for Europe New Flooring Products. 

Important European flooring organization now 

manufacturing & distributing Asphalt tile, 

tubber flooring & Vinyl flooring will consider 

onal flooring product for manufacturer 

sr suitable arrangement. Preferably prod- 

s new in type & preferably but not neces- 

covered by patents. Replies treated 

with utmost confidence. BO-4654, Business 
Week. 


FOR SALE 


Paper Shell Pecans——Bargain Blend. 25¢ 
per lb., f.0.b. Barnesville, consists of Stuart, 
Success, Frotscher, Vandeman, etc. Not our 
best, but good value. If wanted shipped by 
parcel post, add parcel post charges. Choice 
Schiey 60¢ per lb. postpaid. 50 Ibs or more 
10¢ per Ib. f.o.b. Barnesville. Choice Stuart, 

per lb., postpaid, 50 Ibs. or more 35¢ 
per Ib. f.o.b. Barnesville, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money refunded. Disie Paper 
Shell Pecan Exchange, Box B, Barnesville, 
Georgia. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial & Real Estate financing, ist & 
2nd mtgs, construction loans, machinery, 
equipment & inventory loans. Sales & lease 
back Present financing consolidated & in- 
creased payments reduced. Receivable dis- 
counting, rediscounting & instalment financ- 
ing. Long term subordinated note & debenture 
financing. New Venture Financing Stock is- 
sues arranged. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field, 
1457 B’way, N. Y. 36, N. Y. Tel: Wisconsin 
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rate. The chemical manufacturing in- 
dustry likes to operate at 92% of capaci- 
ty, the iron and steel industry at 87%, 


and both electrical and non-electrical 
machinery at 88%. Manufacturers can 
seldom hold to these figures, of course. 


Capacity Growth 


Capacity Growth 


More Products for More People 


Manufacturers are expected to con- 
tinue to increase capacity in the next 
few years. The rise from the December, 
1950, level to December, 1959, has 
been estimated at 63% by the McGraw- 
Hill Dept. of Economics. The antici- 
pated population increase alone will 


force considerable growth. Beyond that, 
the greatest single reason for further 
increase will be America’s steadily rising 
living standards. Additional reasons 
such as competition and new products 
are expected to account for overt one- 
third of the increase. 


o Spending by Manufacturers 


Billions of Dollars Per Year Average 
20 


1958-61 


Shooting for a New Peak 


The expected increase in perry will 
result in a high level of capital spending 
by manufacturers. Surveys indicate that 
capital spending last year and this year 
combined will average $15.5-billion. 
Capital spending by manufacturers ac- 


counted for 43% of the over-all $34.9- 
billion capital spending figure in 1956. 
The yearly average is expected to rise to 
$17-billion in the 1958-1961 period — 
more than double the $8-billion average 
for the first four postwar years. 
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THE TREND 





Are Corporations Big Enough? 


This is an age when big business is depreciated— 
and often deplored—simply because it is big. 

Yet Roger Blough, chairman of U.S. Steel Corp., 
has stepped to bat with an arresting question. He 
asks: Are our big corporations big enough to do all 
that the American people expect of them? 

Blough starts with the proposition that the great 
enterprises of America are the result—simply and 
solely—of the great expectations of the American 
people. Through history it has been the nature 
of man to have great expectations—and he has 
created the instruments through which those expec- 
tations could be realized. 

Today the U.S. has more than 4million busi- 
nesses designed to meet the wants and needs of 
people. Many are small and their number is grow- 
ing as the variety of demands made on them 
increases. A few are very big—and their size is 
growing as the expectations of people soar. 

Blough points out all of these businesses have 
been created by the American people themselves— 
by their actions as consumers, investors, and work- 
ers. By simply withholding their patronage, their 
investment, or their services, these people can 
regulate—or destroy—these businesses. 

Over the years, these expectations have led busi- 
nesses to develop from the entrepreneurship to the 
partnership to the modern corporation, “where hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons provide the necessary 
capital and share the risks involved.” 

Blough thinks he sees the next significant step 
already taking form: the corporations joining with 
each other in partnerships. 

He cites the development of raw materials. It 
has become “so expensive and involves such risks, 
that a number of large steel companies have had to 
band together to develop far-away iron resources.” 

Blough also points to the instances where several 
companies have joined to create the titanium indus- 
try, to the utilities going into partnership to develop 
atomic power for peacetime use, and, finally, the 
joining together of the great oil companies to 
develop Middle East oil. 

Clearly, as the U.S. population grows, as we 
have to go farther for resources, as technology 
continues to expand in every direction, and as 
expectations grow, there’s the possibility of more 
and more of these joint ventures. 

Blough doesn’t attempt a prophecy on whether 
joint ventures or the big corporations will grow. 

He does point out that in the past bigness hasn’t 
developed into the threat many people expected. 
U.S. Steel in 1909 represented 22% of all the 
assets of the 100 largest industrial corporations. 
U.S. Steel has more than doubled its assets since. 
But new industries and new companies have risen. 


196 


U.S. Steel’s assets now represent only 4% of the 
assets of the 100 biggest corporations. 

And Blough does believe that “any arbitrary 
limitation that may be placed” on corporations must 
automatically place similar limits upon the “reali- 
zation of man’s expectations.” 

The whole question of bigness and how you meas- 
ure it is one of the most tangled in economics. The 
smallest auto company is a giant compared te the 
biggest companies in many industries. 

There are also many limitations—tangible and 
intangible—on the growth of corporations. These 
are evident enough so that there is no serious move 
under way today to reduce the size of corporations. 
Nevertheless, the picture Blough raises will raise 
questions in the minds of many people. 

We think the chairman of U.S. Steel has done 
the country a real service in casting the contro- 
versy over bigness in realistic terms. He may well 
have helped to reduce the controversy over meas- 
uring bigness—and to expand the effort to fulfill 
the ever-growing expectations of Americans. 


Vote of Confidence 


As a fair cross-section of American business, 
more readers of BUSINESS WEEK are probably stock- 


holders of AT&T than any other single company. 
As part of the Bell System’s 1.5-million owners, 
no one of whom owns as much as 1% of the stock, 
they will shortly have an opportunity to decide 
whether AT&T’s stock should be split 4 for 1. 

Such questions put to stockholders are very com- 
mon these days. The AT&T referendum, however, 
is notable for two reasons. First, according to 
experts in such matters, it will poll the largest 
electorate ever voting in a non-government ballot— 
excepting such contests as the selection of Miss 
Rheingold. And second, in contrast to most of the 
stock-split proposals put to shareholders, this is not 
a pro-forma election. 

On the contrary. The AT&T split goes on the 
proxy ballot over the vigorous objection of the 
company’s directors. They urge a negative vote 
for reasons they believe cogent and compelling 
to the interests of the company (BW—Mar.16’57,p 
143). 

What will be the outcome on Apr. 17? This is 
the intriguing question. One of the most respected 
and successful business managements in America 
is asking, in effect, a vote of confidence. Opposed 
to it is the seductive dream of a quick speculative 
gain that will stir many’ AT&T stockholders. Cor- 
porate executives in all types of enterprises may 
have a clearer idea of their influence with people 
after the AT&T votes have been counted. 
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gas makes its own weather! 


Along the 15-state route of the Tennessee Gas system, 
many kinds of weather — hot, cold, damp, dry. But for the millions 


who use natural gas, all of it is fair. 


Gas is automatic, easily and accurately controlled. But above all, 
gas is dependable. Flowing underground by pipeline... 
bypassing storm, traffic... gas is always there when you need it. 


cooling. Modern gas appliances are smartly 
Styled, automatic, space-saving. More reasons 


Your thermostat is your Weather Bureau when you heat and cool with way ate Demis sep SaieS SEN Samal GA 
d - a“ any olne uci: 


natural gas. It’s the modern fuel for modern living. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 











GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@)-Specified 


| Molded Rubber Railroad Crossing Pads | 


A Thick pad of solid, tough rubber 
| for excellent resistance to cutting; 
weor, weather and low temperatures 
B Heavy gauge steel plate reinforce 
ment follows contour of bottom 
Cc Tough integral flanges seal tightly 
against tracks when pad is sprung 


into place 





Look—no shake, no rattle, no roll 


Damage and delays 


frequent wherever interplant 
“transportation” must cross railroad sidings—had long 
been hiking costs at this busy glassware plant. Product 
damage and spillage were big items. But trying to keep 


the crossings in repair meant even heavier expense. 


Asphalt was tried first. But it quickly rutted under 
buckled 


when refractory sand was forced underneath. Timber 


summer sun—grew brittle in cold weather 
was considered—but it works loose quickly, splinters 
easily and wears unevenly. Concrete chips and crumbles 
far too readily. So they called in the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man. 


RUBBER RAILROAD CROSSINGS by 


Rubber was the answer: resilient rubber pads —steel 
reinforced to stand up under the heavy spot loads on 
the small tires. These rubber/steel units soak up the 
constant shock of rail and vehicular traffic—seal out 
dirt and water—stubbornly resist wear—stay smooth. 
So the shake, rattle and roll ceases—and maintenance 


and product damage become almost nonexistent! 


Problem-saving ability like the G.T.M.’s—ready to 
tackle your industrial rubber problem—is always quickly 
and easily available. To cash in on his talents, write 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, St. Marys, 
Ohio, Los Angeles 54, California, or Akron 16, Ohio. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





